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After  our  beloved  mother  passed  away  I  came  across  a  few  pages  she  had  written 
of  her  life's  history.  Clutching  this  wonderful,  new  found  treasure  in  my  hand  I  ran  in  to  the 
kitchen  to  ask  Daddy  if  he  had  written  his  history.  He  smiled  and  said  that  he  had  written  a  little 
bit  over  the  years  but  that  with  his  Parkinson's  disease  he  was  unable  to  write  anymore.  Then  he 
added:  "Anyway,  sweetheart,  there  wouldn't  be  much  to  write  as  I  am  just  an  ordinary  man".  My 
mind  was  filled  with  the  stories  of  his  life  that  he  had  entertained  us  kids  with  -  stories  of  "the 
olden  days"  as  we  used  to  say.  Besides  that  he  was  my  father,  loving  and  kind,  a  man  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  integrity.  A  man  I  was  so  proud  and  thankfiil  to  be  able  to  call  father.  How  could  I 
just  let  it  all  slip  away  as  forgotten  memories?  I  wanted  to  preserve  the  wealth  of  history  and  the 
beautifijl  life  of  a  man  who  in  my  eyes  was  an  "extraordinary"  man.  My  husband.  Bill  (William  F. 
Streck),  came  up  with  the  answer  to  the  dilemma.  He  said:   "Why  don't  you  just  sit  down  with 
your  father  and  have  him  simply  talk  into  a  tape  recorder  and  then  you  can  bring  the  tapes  home 
and  transcribe  them  on  the  computer?"  Thus  it  began. 

Lovingly,  I  dedicate  this  book  to  the  memory  of  my  father,  Gordon  E.  Johnson. 

Bettie  Johnson  Streck 
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Introduction 


I,  Gordon  Edward  Johnson,  was  bom  January  31,  1915  in  Wilford,  Fremont  County,  Idaho 
on  the  "Old  Home  Place"  (  a  small  "adobe"  house  on  the  160  acre  farm  that  the  Johnson  family 
moved  to  from  Big  Cottonwood,  Utah  in  1896).  I  am  the  first  son  of  Edward  William  Johnson 
who  was  bom  November  16,  1889  at  HoUiday,  Utah,  he  was  the  son  of  Eric  Johnson  and  Ingrid 
Eugenia  Larson  Johnson.  My  mother  is  Lucinda  Elizabeth  Pincock  bom  October  8,  1891  at 
Wilford,  Idaho  and  was  the  daughter  of  George  Albert  Pincock  and  Lucinda  Elizabeth  Bingham 
Pincock.  Five  brothers  and  sisters  followed  me  into  this  wonderful  home  and  they  are:  Faye 
Elaine,  April  6,  1917,  Albert  Sidney,  March  9,  1919,  June  Adell,  June  17,  1921,  Vaughn  Lyle, 
May  19,  1926,  and  Norman  Lee,  June  12,  1929.  I  have  blue-green  eyes,  dark  brown  wavy  hair,  I 
am  5  feet  and  9  inches  tall  and  in  my  prime  I  weighed  1 72  pounds.  As  I  commit  these  memories 
to  paper  the  year  is  now  1998, 1  am  83  years  old  and  my  hair  is  still  wavy  but  has  tumed  white  (I 
weigh  135  pounds). 

The  day  before  I  was  bom,  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  my  mother  because  she 
was  anticipating  her  first  bom.  She  knew  she  was  to  be  visited  by  Sister  S.  W.  Orme  and  Aunt 
Ellen  Johnson  Murri  (my  father's  older  sister)  her  Relief  Society  visiting  sisters,  along  with 
Grandma  Johnson  (my  patemal  grandmother).  In  order  to  have  something  to  treat  these  ladies 
with,  she  went  to  a  neighbor.  Sister  William  Spillman,  to  borrow  an  egg  to  make  a  cake.  In  going 
from  the  road  to  the  house  she  had  to  stoop  under  a  pole  gate.  Under  normal  conditions  it  wasn't 
so  easy  to  get  under  that  pole  gate  and  for  mother  (in  her  "delicate"  condition)  it  was  really 
difficult.  Sister  Spillman  remarked  to  her  husband,  "I  bet  that  that  is  the  last  time  Louie  comes 
through  that  gate  before  the  baby  is  bom",  and  it  was.  Anyway  Mom  made  her  cake  and  had  a 
very  fine  visit  with  her  Relief  Society  sisters.  The  date  for  my  arrival  had  been  tentatively  set  for 
Febmary  13  and  when  the  ladies  asked  if  mother  needed  any  special  help  she  said  she  would  be  all 
right.  That  evening  nature  began  to  announce  my  arrival  and  by  6:00  a.m.  the  next  morning  help 
was  deemed  necessary.  Dr.  Morefield  was  called  ~  he  would  come  right  out.  My  mother  said  he 
came  from  St.  Anthony  in  a  cutter  driving  a  fine  team  of  black  horses.  Next,  Grandma  Johnson 
was  called  and,  as  an  added  precaution.  Sister  Abbeglen  (she  was  a  sister  to  uncle  Charl  Murri) 
was  called.  With  the  help  of  these  fine  ladies.  Dr.  Morefield  and  father,  my  arrival  (7  lb.)  in  this 
earth  life  was  complete.  I  am  the  first  grandson  of  my  generation  to  bear  the  Johnson  name. 


I  was  blessed  and  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (commonly 
known  as  the  Mormon  Church  or  LDS  church)  as  was  our  family  custom.  I  was  blessed  April  4, 
1 9 1 5  in  the  Meeting  House  of  the  Wilford  Ward,  Yellowstone  Stake,  by  George  Albert  Pincock 
(my  maternal  grandfather).  My  baptism  took  place  on  June  3,  1923  in  the  North  Wilford  Canal 
across  the  street  from  the  William  Birch  home,  the  water  was  very  cold.  I  was  baptized  by 
Charles  E.  Murri  (my  uncle). 

Early  Life 


Wnben  I  was  about  two  years  old  we  were  living  on  the  Roueche  place,  (pronounced 

"Roosh"),  1/2  mile  "nearly"  west  of  the  "old 
home  place"  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 
The  Roueche  place  consisted  of  a  nice 
house  with  a  bam  and  corral.  The  house 
was  a  two-story  frame  with  a  large  window 
on  the  south  (toward  the  road)  looking  out 
on  a  porch.  The  kitchen  had  a  nice  big 
window  on  the  east  side  through  which  we 
could  see  the  corral  with  horses  and  cows. 
Dad  and  his  brothers  (Eric,  31,  Ed.,  28, 
Elmer,  25,  and  Ray,  18)  were  farming  in  a 
partnership  (Johnson  Brothers).  One  day  in 
1917,  Uncle  Elmer  was  visiting  and  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  me  and  had  said 
to  Mom  that  he  thought  that  I  was  "Some 
Kid".  As  I  watched  him  (through  the 
window)  leave  the  house  I  said,  "Emer  um 
kid".  Sometime  later  I  remember  my  Uncle 
Elmer  affectionately  calling  me  "Gomy". 

Mom  has  said  that  I  would  sit  for  a 
long  time  on  the  kitchen  table  watching  the 
men  working  out  in  the  corral  and  then  put 
my  head  down  on  the  table  with  my  bottom 
in  the  air  "stink  bug  fashion"  and  go  to 
sleep. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
(1919  and  early  1920)  Grandma  Ingrid  (my 
paternal  grandmother)  was  sick  and  was  at  the  home  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Mary  Bertha  Russ  in  St. 
Anthony.  My  folks  took  me  (I  think  it  was  on  a  Sunday  and  we  had  been  to  Stake  Conference)  to 
see  her.  She  was  lying  on  the  bed  in  a  "lean-to"  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  house.  In  order  to 
show  me  how  sick  grandma  was,  the  folks  called  me  over  by  the  foot  of  the  bed,  pulled  back  the 
covers,  and  let  me  see  her  legs  and  feet.  They  were  so  black  that  to  this  day  the  sight  remains  in 
my  memory;  the  only  thing  I  personally  recall  about  my  grandma.  She  died  soon  after  and  on  my 
5th  birthday  (January  31,  1920). 


In  the  fall  of  1921,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  District  School  for  the  first  time. 
This  small  four-room  schoolhouse,  without  electricity  or  inside  plumbing,  was  where  I  spent  the 
first  8  years  of  my  academic  life.  The  school  was  furnished  with  a  bell  to  ring,  a  "pot-belly" 
wood  and  coal  stove  in  each  room,  an  "out-house"  and  some  fine  teachers.  I  remember  studying 
my  "times"  tables  during  the  noon  hour  while  sitting  on  a  log  a  short  distance  fi"om  the 
Schoolhouse.  One  day  while  I  was  in  the  first  grade  our  teacher.  Miss  Delia  Hendricks  (later  Mrs. 
Lester  Dayton)  was  giving  the  second  grade  their  spelling  and  she  had  written  the  word  raspberry 
on  the  blackboard.  Then  she  turned  to  the  class  and  asked  if  anyone  could  tell  her  what  she  had 
written.  No  one  could  sound  it  out.  Turning  to  the  first  grade  she  asked,  "can  any  of  you 
pronounce  this  word"?  I  sat  there  for  awhile  and  then  held  my  hand  up.  I  pronounced  it 
correctly.  Since  my  first  day  at  school,  I  have  been  thankfiil  that  I  could  start  out  in  school  with 
such  a  wonderful  person  as  Miss  Hendricks  for  my  teacher.  To  this  day  she  has  lived  such  a 
beautifiil  life  and  is  loved  by  all  who  know  her. 

THE  FERE 

During  the  winter  (about  January  or  February  1922)  our  house  (Roueche)  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  following  description  is  as  I  recall  it.  Uncle  Eric  (not  married  at  the  time)  was  living 
upstairs  and  was  getting  his  heat  fi"om  a  small  "monkey  stove"  (a  monkey  stove  is  a  small, 
straight,  round  wood  stove  about  32  inches  high).  One  evening  he  had  started  the  fire  in  his 
stove  and  then  went  downstairs  to  visit  with  Dad  and  Conrad  "Coony"  Bauer.  By  and  by  we  kids 
went  to  bed.  Then  about  11:00  p.m.  "Coony"  decided  it  was  time  to  go  home  and  as  he  started 
down  the  road  he  looked  back  and  saw  that  the  roof  of  our  house  was  on  fire.  Quickly  he  came 
back  and  told  Dad  and  Uncle  Eric  what  was  taking  place.  Dad  and  Mom  proceeded  to  wake  us 
kids  up  (Albert  3,  Faye  5,  and  myself  7).  We  came  stumbling  out  of  the  west  bedroom,  putting  on 
our  clothes  as  we  went  and  grabbing  up  quilts.  The  folks  took  us  out  of  the  house  and  settled  us 
down  on  a  quilt  or  two  near  the  corral  fence...  far  enough  away  to  be  out  of  reach  of  danger  of 
the  burning  house.  Uncle  Charl  Murri,  who  lived  up  east  about  3/4  of  a  mile,  saw  our  house  on 
fire  and  came  to  help  bringing  several  neighbors  with  him.  A  fi-antic  effort  was  being  made  to  get 
all  of  the  clothes  and  bedding  out  along  with  as  many  items  of  furniture  and  food  as  possible 
before  the  roof  collapsed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  water  from  the  canal  but  the  water  hole 
was  frozen  too  soUd  and  it  would  have  been  futile  as  by  this  time  the  whole  top  of  the  house  was 
in  flames.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos,  it  was  observed  that  our  sweet  little  baby,  June 
(about  8  months  old),  was  not  with  the  rest  of  us.  Dad  ran  back  in  the  smoke  filled  house  and 
searched  frantically  through  the  quilts  on  the  bed  but  could  not  find  her.  Mom  ran  back  in  and  in 
desperation  rolled  up  all  the  bedding  on  the  bed  and  when  she  came  out  and  unrolled  it  on  the 
ground  there  was  little  "Junie"  still  sleeping  snug  in  the  bedding.  Uncle  Charl  was  able  through 
super-human  strength  caused  by  the  panic  of  the  situation  to  single-handedly  lift  our  pot-bellied 
stove  out  through  the  living  room  window  (it  wouldn't  go  through  the  door).  Some  of  the  fruit 
that  had  been  canned  during  the  summer  was  being  carried  out  and  placed  in  the  snow  and  as  the 
bottles  touched  the  snow  they  burst  open  because  they  were  so  hot.  Very  few  items  were  saved. 
Many  valuables  such  as  pictures,  records,  keep-sakes,  furniture,  beds,  clothes,  food,  and  etc.  were 
left  as  smoke  drove  the  men  from  their  futile  efforts.  We  kids  sat  contentedly  on  a  quilt  watching 


the  big  beautiful  bonfire.  The  nite  was  clear  and  cold  but  the  heat  fi-om  the  fire  kept  us  warm.  By 
and  by  Faye  and  I  walked  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  in  our  bare  feet  to  a  neighbors  and  mother 
carried  Albert  and  June.  Mother  was  so  exhausted  trying  to  carry  this  heavy  load  through  the 
snow  that  she  collapsed  as  she  approached  a  foot  bridge  across  the  canal  near  our  neighbor's 
house.  Another  neighbor  (Everett  Mitchell)  helped  her  to  the  house  We  kids  were  taken  to  the 
Bob  Woolsey  place  (about  220  yards  away)  and  soon  afl:er  loaded  up  and  taken  up  to  Uncle  Charl 
and  Aunt  Ellen's  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  nite.  We  slept  cross  ways  of  the  bed  to  get  four  of  us  in 
a  bed.  Mother  and  Father  felt  sad  to  think  of  the  terrible  loss  but  were  happy  that  all  the  family 
were  together  and  unharmed  and  were  also  gratefiil  for  our  kind  neighbors  who  were  such  a  help 
in  our  time  of  need.  As  I  look  back  on  this  terrible  tragedy  through  the  eyes  of  my  youth  (7  years 
old)  the  only  thing  I  recall  is  how  still  the  nite  was,  how  warm  and  bright  the  fire  was  and  how 
good  it  felt  to  stay  all  nite  with  our  cousins. 

THE  JACOB'S  PLACE  (ABOUT  1922-27) 

During  the  time  we  lived  at  the  Jacob's  place,  I  had  a  horse  and  a  dog  that  I  called  mine. 
The  horse  was  named  "Tiny"  and  the  dog  was  "Tip".  One  Saturday  our  hired  man  (Eggertz 
Spillman)  had  ridden  Tiny  home  fi'om  the  dryfarm  and  had  just  turned  her  loose  in  the  corral  while 
taking  care  of  the  other  horses.  She  still  had  her  saddle  and  bridle  on.  I,  of  course,  saw  an 
opportunity  for  taking  a  little  ride  but  as  I  was  about  to  climb  on,  along  comes  my  sister,  Faye, 
begging  to  take  a  ride  with  me.  I  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  it  but  she  persisted.  I  finally  said  she 
could  ride  with  the  understanding  that  she  keep  her  heels  out  of  old  Tiny's  flanks.  We  started  off 
around  the  corral  and  as  we  gained  speed  Faye  began  to  hang  on  tighter  which  included  putting 
her  heels  in  Tiny's  flanks  which  naturally  started  her  to  bucking.  Well  off  we  went.  My  face  was 
scratched  up  considerably  but  Faye  wasn't  even  hurt.  Besides  that  I  lost  all  my  treasured  marbles 
I  had  in  my  pocket,  they  bounced  and  tumbled  all  over  the  corral  and  I  was  unable  to  find  a  one 
when  I  made  a  search  later.  The  reason  I  couldn't  find  the  marbles  in  the  corral  was  that  over  the 
summer  the  manure  in  the  corral  had  become  dry  and  loose  and  the  marbles  just  went  in  under  the 
three,  four  or  five  inches  of  dry,  fluffy  manure  in  there,  and  well,  that's  the  reason  I  lost  my 
marbles. 

One  time  when  my  Dad  came  home  from  town  he  told  me  to  reach  into  his  overcoat 
pocket  and  to  my  delight,  I  buried  my  hand  deep  in  marbles  that  he  had  brought  home  for  me. 

To  play  the  game  of  marbles  we  would  draw  a  circle  in  the  dirt  and  everyone  would  put 
some  marbles  in  the  center.  All  the  players  would  then  kneel  around  the  circle  and  each  would 
get  their  turn  to  try  and  knock  as  many  marbles  out  of  the  circle  with  their  "taw"  marble.  We 
played  "knucks  up"  or  "knucks  down"  and  if  you  knocked  a  marble  out  of  the  circle  with  your  taw 
then  you  could  keep  that  marble. 

The  best  marble  to  use  as  a  "taw"  was  made  of  glass  and  we  called  it  a  "kemick".  There 
were  two  kinds  of  baked  clay  marbles,  one  was  glazed  and  the  other  unglazed.  We  called  the 
glazed  ones  "commies"  or  agates.  My  brother,  Albert,  was  an  avid  marble  player  and  this  is  what 
he  says  about  marbles:  "We  took  great  pride  in  having  the  proper  marble  equipment  ~  2  or  3 
steelies  for  lagging,  1  or  2  flint  taws  for  rugged  battle  and  4  or  5  kemick  taws  for  beauty,  a  dozen 
or  so  agates  and  glassies  were  desirable  as  expendables  to  put  in  the  ring  against  our  opponents. 
Trading  taws  was  an  art  and  a  good  taw  seemed  to  acquire  magical  powers  and  had  much 


sentimental  value.    A  good  flint  taw  was  worth  about  6-8  agates,  a  kemick  4-6  agates,  and  a 
steelie  was  worth  2-4  agates." 


Tip  was  the  first  and  only  dog  I  loved.  He  was,  I  felt,  just  so  darned  smart  and  fiiendly.  I 
rigged  up  a  harness  out  of  rope  and  leather  straps  for  old  Tip  to  pull  me  on  the  hand  sleigh.  After 
some  coaxing,  scolding,  and  hard  labor  he  was  taught  to  work  in  the  harness.  The  horses  would 
tramp  down  a  trail  maybe  16  or  18  inches  wide  in  the  road  that  was  just  wide  enough  for  the  hand 
sleigh  .  He'd  pull  me  down  the  road  in  that  track  that  the  horses  made.  Often  he  pulled  me  to 
school  across  the  frozen  snow.  One  day  as  my  brother  Albert  and  I  were  returning  home  from 
school  racing  across  Uncle  Charl's  field  being  pulled  on  the  sleigh  by  old  Tip,  when  suddenly  up 
popped  a  Jackrabbit  and  old  Tip  turned  abruptly  to  the  left  in  hot  pursuit.  Pulling  on  the  rope 
with  all  my  might  and  yelling  "whoa"  was  all  in  vain.  The  rabbit  went  through  the  fence  and  so  did 
old  Tip  shedding  himself  of  his  harness  on  the  way  through.  Albert  and  I  rolled  off  the  sleigh  just 
before  it  hit  the  fence.  We  had  to  walk  home  pulling  the  sleigh  and  broken  harness.  Tip  just  went 
on  home  and  left  us  high  and  dry. 


I  came  home  one  nite  from  school  to  find  that  all  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  up  to 
Uncle  Eric's  and  I  thought  they'd  be  home  early  in  the  evening.  Dad  and  Uncle  Eric  farmed 
together  and  always  had  a  lot  of  things  to  talk  over.  I  didn't  worry  too  much  as  it  was  still  lite  and 
I  could  stay  outside  and  play.  When  it  started  to  get  dark  I  started  to  feel  a  little  lonely  so  I  went 
into  the  house.  This  house  was  quite  a  large  one,  it  had  a  kitchen  and  bathroom  but  it  didn't  have 
any  plumbing  and  we  didn't  have  running  water  to  the  house,  but  it  did  have  a  bathtub  and  it  had 
several  rooms  upstairs.  Into  one  of  these  rooms  was  a  swinging  door  that  squeaked  when  the 
wind  blew  or  when  our  old  cat  went  in  or  out.  I  was  afraid  to  go  upstairs  to  my  bed  so  I  went  in 
and  tried  to  sleep  on  my  parents  bed.  Finally  after  tossing  and  turning  I  fell  asleep.  There  was  a 
big  diamond  shaped  window  up  on  the  east  wall  in  their  room.  Through  that  diamond  shaped 
window  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  and  putting  a  diamond  shaped  image  on  the  bed.  It  woke 
me  up.  I  looked  at  the  clock  to  see  what  time  it  was.  It  was  about  12  o'clock.  With  the  pattern 
of  the  moon  on  the  bed  and  with  that  darned  door  creaking,  it  all  began  to  seem  real  spooky.  I 
was  alone  in  the  house  all  nite;  the  folks  never  did  come  home.  Dad  and  Uncle  Eric  had  talked  so 
long  into  the  evening  that  they  decided  to  just  put  the  kids  to  bed  and  go  home  the  next  day.  I 
was  9  years  old. 

Another  thing  I  remember  about  the  Jacob's  place  was  the  cold  bathroom.  We  had  to  heat 
water  on  the  stove  in  an  old  copper  boiler,  two  or  three  gallons  at  a  time,  in  order  to  take  a  bath. 
In  the  wintertime  the  heat  from  the  kitchen  stove  was  not  enough  to  reach  the  bathroom.  So  we 
had  a  small  kerosene  heater  in  there  which  almost  did  the  job.  But  boy  we  each  took  a  bath  right 
quick  and  got  out  of  there  before  it  got  too  cold. 


sentimental  value.    A  good  flint  taw  was  worth  about  6-8  agates,  a  kemick  4-6  agates,  and  a 
steelie  was  worth  2-4  agates  " 


Tip  was  the  first  and  only  dog  I  loved.  He  was,  I  felt,  just  so  darned  smart  and  friendly.  I 
rigged  up  a  harness  out  of  rope  and  leather  straps  for  old  Tip  to  pull  me  on  the  hand  sleigh.  After 
some  coaxing,  scolding,  and  hard  labor  he  was  taught  to  work  in  the  harness.  The  horses  would 
tramp  down  a  trail  maybe  16  or  18  inches  wide  in  the  road  that  was  just  wide  enough  for  the  hand 
sleigh  .  He'd  pull  me  down  the  road  in  that  track  that  the  horses  made.  Often  he  pulled  me  to 
school  across  the  frozen  snow.  One  day  as  my  brother  Albert  and  I  were  returning  home  from 
school  across  Uncle  Chad's  field,  up  popped  a  Jackrabbit  and  old  Tip  turned  abruptly  to  the  left  in 
pursuit.  He  wouldn't  take  any  orders  from  me,  so  yelling  "whoa"  and  pulling  on  the  rope  was  all 
in  vain.  The  rabbit  went  through  the  fence  and  so  did  old  Tip  shedding  himself  of  his  harness  on 
the  way  through.  Albert  and  I  rolled  off  the  sleigh  just  before  it  hit  the  fence.  We  had  to  walk 
home  pulling  the  sleigh  and  broken  harness.  Tip  just  went  on  home  and  left  us  high  and  dry. 


I  came  home  one  nite  from  school  to  find  that  all  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  up  to 
Uncle  Eric's  and  I  thought  they'd  be  home  early  in  the  evening.  Dad  and  Uncle  Eric  farmed 
together  and  always  had  a  lot  of  things  to  talk  over.  I  didn't  worry  too  much  as  it  was  still  lite  and 
I  could  stay  outside  and  play.  When  it  started  to  get  dark  I  started  to  feel  a  little  lonely  so  I  went 
into  the  house.  This  house  was  quite  a  large  one,  it  had  a  kitchen  and  bathroom  but  it  didn't  have 
any  plumbing  and  we  didn't  have  running  water  to  the  house,  but  it  did  have  a  bathtub  and  it  had 
several  rooms  upstairs.  Into  one  of  these  rooms  was  a  swinging  door  that  squeaked  when  the 
wind  blew  or  when  our  old  cat  went  in  or  out.  I  was  afraid  to  go  upstairs  to  my  bed  so  I  went  in 
and  tried  to  sleep  on  my  parents  bed.  Finally  after  tossing  and  turning  I  fell  asleep.  There  was  a 
big  diamond  shaped  window  up  on  the  east  wall  in  their  room.  Through  that  diamond  shaped 
window  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  and  putting  a  diamond  shaped  image  on  the  bed.  It  woke 
me  up.  I  looked  at  the  clock  to  see  what  time  it  was.  It  was  about  12  o'clock.  With  the  pattern 
of  the  moon  on  the  bed  and  with  that  darned  door  creaking,  it  all  began  to  seem  real  spooky.  I 
was  alone  in  the  house  all  nite,  the  folks  never  did  come  home.  Dad  and  Uncle  Eric  had  talked  so 
long  into  the  evening  that  they  decided  to  just  put  the  kids  to  bed  and  go  home  the  next  day.  I 
was  9  years  old. 

Another  thing  I  remember  about  the  Jacob's  place  was  the  cold  bathroom.  We  had  to  heat 
water  on  the  stove  in  an  old  copper  boiler,  two  or  three  gallons  at  a  time,  in  order  to  take  a  bath. 
In  the  wintertime  the  heat  from  the  kitchen  stove  was  not  enough  to  reach  the  bathroom.  So  we 
had  a  small  kerosene  heater  in  there  which  almost  did  the  job.  But  boy  we  each  took  a  bath  right 
quick  and  got  out  of  there  before  it  got  too  cold. 
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One  day  when  I  was  out  playing  I  came  around  the  comer  of  the  old  shed  and  there  was  a 
dog  crouched  down  and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  I  had  heard  about  rabid  dogs  but  that  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  one.  I  quickly  ran  and  told  my  Dad. 

THE  ANTICS  OF  MY  BROTHER,  ALBERT 

Albert  went  out  on  a  limb,  up  in  the  old  apple  tree,  and  the  hmb  broke  and  he  fell  flat  on 
his  face  and  just  knocked  the  wind  out  of  him.  Faye  was  over  by  the  house  and  she  determined 
that  he  didn't  move  and  she  was  really  scared  and  afraid  that  he  might  be  dead.  She  ran  over  and 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  over  to  the  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  and  then  Moma 
ran  out  and  they  got  a  cold  rag  and  put  on  his  forehead  and  pretty  soon  he  started  to  come  to. 
Albert  was  always  adventuresome,  jumping  into  predicaments  that  he  had  a  hard  time  getting  out 
of  sometimes.  I  always  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  him  and  his  antics.  One  day  he  jumped  out  of  the 
hayloft  of  the  bam  at  the  Woolsey  place  with  a  big,  long,  black  overcoat  on.  He  thought  the 
overcoat  would  act  like  a  parachute  and  he'd  sail  out  (nearly  flying)  from  the  bam  just  like  those 
guys  in  the  moving  picture  shows.  Instead  of  "sailing  out"  he  just  fell  right  straight  down  into  a 
pile  of  dry  manure  which  had  been  placed  below  the  hayloft  door.  Luckily,  the  manure  pile 
cushioned  the  landing  and  he  walked  away  with  no  broken  bones  and  only  a  few  bmises. 

There  was  a  time  when  Albert  and  I  used  to  go  down  to  this  pea  straw  stack,  near  the 
corral,  to  get  feed  for  the  horses.  While  we  were  there  we  would  dig  tunnels  thm  the  stack  at 
various  angles.  The  pea  straw  was  easier  to  dig  and  made  a  better  place  to  crawl  back  in  to  than 
regular  grain  straw.  We  enlarged  the  tunnel  at  the  center  of  the  stack  to  form  a  room.  We  made 
the  room  inside  after  we  had  tunneled  in  about  10  feet.  It  was  so  fim  to  hide  away  or  play  in.  In 
the  summertime  it  was  nice  and  cool  and  in  the  wintertime  it  was  warm  in  there.  Well,  this 
particular  Saturday  we  arrived  at  the  stack  with  the  sleigh  and  team  and  started  to  load.  About 
halfway  through  we  decided  to  rest  awhile  and  play  around  in  our  tunnels.  Albert  went  first  into 
the  large  tunnel.  As  he  crawled  forward  he  stopped  to  listen  to  a  sound  that  was  coming  from  the 
center  of  the  stack  and  before  he  could  back  out  of  the  tunnel  a  large  mother  pig  came  hurrying 
and  "woof,  woofin'  "  out  past  him.  He  couldn't  tum  around  and  there  wasn't  enough  room  for 
both  of  them  and  before  he  had  much  time  to  think  she  just  squeezed  him  into  the  wall  and  was 
gone.  We  had  no  idea  that  old  mother  sow  had  gone  in  our  play  room  and  had  her  babies. 
Mother  pigs  are  very  defensive  when  they  have  babies  and  we  were  just  lucky  that  she  was  as 
startled  as  we  were  and  her  only  thought  was  escape. 

Not  far  from  the  Thompson  dryfarm,  was  the  canyon  of  the  Teton  river  to  which  Albert 
and  I  used  to  go  to  roll  rocks  down  it's  steep  sides  or  go  exploring  down  in  the  bottom.  On  one 
of  these  trips  I  was  working  my  way  down  a  large  rock  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  step  off  on  to 
the  level  ground  I  noticed  a  large  rattler  coiled  up  and  ready  for  action.  I  was  so  scared  I  just 
froze  to  the  rock.  The  snake  then  nonchalantly  uncoiled  and  gradually  slipped  away  shaking  his 
rattles  wamingly  as  he  went. 


We  had  a  sandpile  east  of  the  house.  Faye  and  I  would  get  water  from  the  canal  to  build 
fancy  castles  with  the  sand.  One  time  we  built  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  out  of  sand  and  it  was 
beautiftil.  Some  times  our  cousins  (Aunt  Martha's  kids)  would  come  up  and  play  in  our  sandpile. 
I  dreaded  these  visits  as  they  always  wanted  to  hug  me  all  the  time,  (see  figures  1  and  2) 
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Dad  and  Johnson  Cousins 


Merle  Johnson 

and 
Gordon  Johnson 


Figure  2 


Back  row,  left  to  right:  Gordon  Johnson, 
Albert  Johnson,  Donna  Johnson  (Archibald). 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Merle  Johnson 
(Hunter),  Alene  Johnson  (Christenson). 


Figure  1 
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Typical  games  we  played  were  such  things  as  "Annie-I-Over"  and  "Hide  and  Seek".  The 
only  board  game  I  remember  was  "Checkers". 

HOLIDAYS 

On  the  fourth  of  July  we  would  make  "home-made"  ice-cream,  pack  a  picnic  lunch  and  all 
of  us  would  pile  in  the  old  white-top  buggy  and  head  out  for  Sugar  City.  Dave  and  Rock  (a 
matched  pair  of  large  white  horses  which  we  hooked  up  to  the  wagons  and  such)  looked  pretty 
fine  trotting  along,  flags  fastened  to  the  hames,  as  we  drove  them  into  the  Sugar  City  Park  for  the 
festivities.  The  park  was  a  large  circle  with  the  main  street  running  right  through  the  middle.  The 
old  rock  church  house  was  there  and  there  were  lots  of  trees  and  plenty  of  room  for  all  the 
families  to  gather  around.  We  would  always  have  a  patriotic  program  with  speakers  like  Tom 
Neibaur  who  was  a  decorated  WWI  veteran.  Then  there  were  the  races  of  every  kind,  people 
races,  animal  races  and  eventually  car  races.  Uncle  Mark  Pincock  won  the  slowest  race,  riding  his 
old  mule  which  went  at  a  "like  it  or  lump  it"  pace.  Mom  was  the  winner  in  the  "fat  lady"  race  and 
won  a  whole  dollar.  Later  on  we  were  all  sitting  in  the  bleachers  watching  the  ball  game  and 
having  a  grand  time  when  suddenly  the  baseball  came  flying  toward  Mom  and  hit  her  in  the  face, 
breaking  her  glasses.  Luckily  she  wasn't  hurt  but  it  cost  $L00  to  have  her  glasses  repaired.  Some 
years  later  when  they  had  the  car  races  Ken  Gam  beat  the  Model  T  fords  with  his  1929  Chevy. 

One  Halloween  Faye  and  I  made  some  tick-tacks  out  of  wooden  spools  and  string.  When 
you  wound  them  up  and  placed  them  against  a  window  they  made  an  eerie  repetitive  tapping 
sound.  We  made  jack-o'-lanterns  out  of  pumpkins  by  cutting  a  scary  face  in  the  pumpkin  and 
putting  a  candle  inside.  Armed  with  these  things  we  trooped  down  the  road  to  scare  our 
neighbors  at  the  Alma  Singleton  home.  We  crept  up  to  the  window  where  we  could  see  the 
family  sitting  inside  and  with  many  a  stifled  giggle  began  to  unleash  our  tick-tacks  on  the  window. 
Suddenly  around  the  comer  of  the  house  flew  a  hideous  witch  wielding  a  broom  and  yeUing 
something  like  "mn  you  little  devils  before  I  get  you."  We  were  scared  out  of  our  wits.  We  took 
of  as  fast  as  we  could  go  ,  Faye  tripped  and  fell  smashing  her  jack-o'-Iantem  and  skinning  her 
knee.  I  grabbed  her  hand  and  pulled  her  up  and  we  never  looked  back  and  vowed  never  to  do 
that  again  even  though  we  realized  later  that  it  wasn't  a  real  witch  just  old  grandma  Singleton. 

Thanksgiving  was  a  time  when  Mom  would  go  all  out  in  preparing  a  feast  for  the  family. 
We  never  had  a  turkey  but  we  had  big  Rhode  Island  Red  roosters  which  were  almost  as  big  as  a 
turkey.  She  would  bake  the  rooster  in  the  coal  stove  the  night  before  and  then  use  the  juices  to 
make  home-made  bread  stuffing  .  She  would  boil  a  hen  and  make  chicken  gravy  for  the  mashed 
potatoes.  She  made  the  most  wonderful  cabbage  salad.  First  she  would  chop  up  the  cabbage  in  a 
large  wooden  bowl  using  a  curved  knife  until  the  cabbage  was  chopped  very  fine.  Then  she  made 
a  cooked  dressing  which  was  very  much  like  mayonnaise  (but  soooo  much  better  than  "store 
bought")  using  egg  yolks,  vinegar  and  sugar.  We  kids  would  stuff  ourselves  with  this  wonderfijl 
salad.  Of  course  we  had  Mom's  home-canned  com.  For  dessert  there  was  always  cake,  cookies 
and  home-made  ice-cream.  Sometimes  we  would  go  to  Aunt  Ellen  Murray's  home  (it  was  bigger 
than  ours)  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  was  also  fiin  to  go  to  Grandma  and  Grandpa  Pincock's 
house  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Grandpa  would  have  a  "peanut  bust"  for  us  kids.  He  would  take 
a  whole  sack  of  peanuts  and  scatter  them  on  the  lawn  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  and  then  we 
would  mn  around  searching  for  as  many  as  we  could  find.  Grandma  would  always  have  the  most 
delicious  "  filled"  cookies. 
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Peanut  Bust  at  Grandpa  Pincock's 

Back  row,  left  to  right:   Albert  Johnson,  Gordon  Johnson,  Dee  Pincock,  Faye  Johnson  (Peterson), 
Gail  Gamer  (Allen),  Donna  Johnson  (Archibald),  Wanda  Gamer  (Stucki). 

Front  row,  left  to  right:    Phoebe  Pincock  (Robinson),  Alene  Johnson  (Christenson),  Joe  Gamer, 
June  Johnson  (Brewer),  Phyllis  Pincock  (Harward). 

One  Christmas  Albert  and  Faye  and  I  decided  that  we  would  stay  up  all  night  and  see  if  we 
could  see  Santa  Claus.  We  had  a  wash  stand  in  the  kitchen  that  Mom  had  made  a  curtain  to  cover 
the  front.  We  decided  that  we  could  squeeze  inside  and  close  the  curtain  and  no  one  would  know 
where  we  were  hiding  .  Finally  Mom  and  Dad  went  to  bed  taking  the  coal  oil  lamp  with  them  and 
the  house  became  very  dark  and  quiet  except  for  the  scary  noises  and  "things  that  go  bump  in  the 
night."  As  we  huddled  there  trying  to  be  brave  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  stayed  there 
Santa  would  probably  know  and  wouldn't  even  come  to  our  house.  So  we  scurried  off  to  bed  and 
sure  enough  he  came  during  the  night.  Preparations  for  Christmas  was  always  fiin.  People  would 
go  up  in  Moody  hollow  and  get  a  tree  and  then  we  would  decorate  the  tree  with  folded  paper 
chains,  popcom  on  a  string  and  other  home-made  decorations.  We  would  hang  Dad's  work  socks 
up  and  Santa  would  fill  them  with  oranges  (usually  the  only  time  we  ever  got  oranges),  nuts  and 
Christmas  ribbon  candy  We  always  left  a  plate  of  home-made  candy  out  for  Santa  Claus.  One 
year  I  was  sick  at  Christmas  time.  I  can't  remember  exactly  what  I  had  (I  had  all  the  usual 
childhood  diseases,  mumps,  measles,  chicken  pox  and  etc.  and  it  must  have  been  one  of  those). 
Anyway  Santa  Claus  brought  me  a  beautiftil,  red  wagon  and  I  couldn't  go  outside  and  play  v^th  it. 
I  remember  feeling  very  sorry  for  myself  as  I  watched  Faye  and  Albert  pulling  each  other  up  and 
down  in  my  red  wagon  on  the  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
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One  winter  there  was  a  huge  snowdrift  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  so  Faye  and  I  dug  a 
snow  cave  and  pretended  that  we  were  Eskimos  living  in  our  igloo. 


My  GRADE  SCHOOL  days  were  spent  in  the  same  four  room  school  house  in  Wilford, 
Idaho.  (See  figure  3)  Some  things  stand  out  in  my  mind  such  as:  The  large  bell  that  we  rang  at 
recess  and  noon  and  the  thrill  I  had  when  I  was  given  the  assignment  to  ring  it.  I  remember  how 
we  used  to  line  up  outside  of  the  schoolhouse  in  double  file  to  march  in  at  a  certain  time. 

When  we  were  in  school  my  sister  Faye  was  my  champion.  When  I  was  young  I  had  a  real 
round  face  and  some  of  the  older  boys  would  call  me  "fatty".  Faye  would  get  real  discouraged 
with  that  and  chase  after  them  and  thought  she  had  to  protect  me.  They  were  just  teasing  me  but 
boy  she  thought  she  had  to  be  rough  on  them.  I  was  thinking  that  was  kinda  nice  to  think  that  she 
would  really  stand  up  for  her  brother.  She  would  tear  after  those  boys  with  anything  that  she 
could  find  Uke  a  board  or  willow  switch  and  then  those  boys  would  tease  her  by  telling  her  that 
they  were  going  to  hang  me  on  the  bell  rope.  They  would  tie  up  a  noose,  up  in  the  air,  and  she 
thought  they  might  pick  me  up  and  put  me  in  the  noose  and  it  really  scared  her.  But  she  felt  like 
she  could  tear  into  them  and  pull  their  hair  and  make  them  quit. 

My  sixth  grade  teacher  used  to  wind  his  watch  chain  around  his  finger  and  then  unwind  it 
while  we  were  supposed  to  be  studying.  Then  I  remember  my  seventh  grade  teacher  who  was  my 
uncle  Eric  trying  to  show  we  students  how  fast  the  gulf  stream  was  flowing  by  walking  at  a  speed 
of  4  miles  an  hour  down  along  the  side  of  the  room.  There  were  10  girls  and  3  boys  in  the  8th. 
grade  class.  When  we  had  8th.  grade  final  exams,  my  teacher,  who  was  still  my  uncle  Eric, 
wouldn't  let  us  hand  in  our  papers  until  he  figured  we  had  done  our  best  to  answer  the  questions. 
If  we  didn't  have  the  correct  answers  he  would  say,  "I  don't  think  you  have  done  your  best,  go 
back  to  your  seat  and  think  it  over  some  more".  We  worked  on  our  tests  until  it  was  dark  at  the 
schoolhouse  and  then  he  took  us  to  his  home  to  finish  as  the  schoolhouse  didn't  have  any  lights, 
(see  Figure  3) 


My  one  and  only  dramatic  role  took  place  in  Primary.  I  came  on  stage  and  said,  "Brigham 
Young  was  a  great  man  but  here's  a  grater."  Then  I  held  up  a  food  grater  that  I  had  held  behind 
my  back.  ' ^  -   '  -\  '  0[<  ■(  r^_    ^Z j 


Dad  loved  to  irrigate  the  crops  but  he  disliked  the  small  ditches  used  by  most  farmers.  He 
wanted  "big"  ditches  that  would  irrigate  quickly.  One  year  he  borrowed  the  county  road  grader, 
that  had  to  be  pulled  by  8  horses,  and  made  a  ditch  so  big  it  took  a  12'  canvas  dam  to  cover  it. 
During  the  irrigation  season  he  would  walk  1 5  to  20  miles  a  day,  with  rubber  boots  on,  a  shovel 
over  his  shoulder,  and  his  favorite  dog,  01'  Shep,  at  his  heels. 
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THE  WOOLSEY  PLACE  (1927-37) 

The  Woolsey  house  had  4  rooms  on  the  main  floor  and  3  bedrooms  upstairs  and  no 
electricity  or  phone.  The  upstairs  was  wide  open  with  no  walls  separating  bedroom  space.  The 
outside  walls  consisted  of  plain  wood  siding  (not  ship-lap)  over  poorly  chinked  logs  (you  could 
see  daylight  out  through  the  cracks  in  the  boards  of  the  walls),  boy,  it  was  cold  in  the  winter,  it 
was  just  like  you  were  outside.  At  first  we  had  just  plain  kerosene  lamps.  Then  we  finally  got 
rich  enough  to  buy  a  gas  lamp;  one  that  you  can  pump  up  the  pressure  in  it  and  put  regular 
gasoline  in  it  and  it  had  mantles.  It  took  two  mantles,  you  had  to  put  them  on  and  tie  a  knot  in  em 
and  then  take  a  match  and  light  em.  And  you'd  bum  them  just  like  you'd  think  they  would  fall  all 
to  pieces...  but  instead  it  made  a  nice  cocoon  and  a  nice  light.  As  soon  as  you  turned  on  the  gas  a 
little,  the  air  pressure,  why  then  it  started  to  getting  white  and  getting  such  a  pretty  glow  and 
really  light  up  the  room.  It  was  so  much  more  efficient  than  the  kerosene  lamp. 

A  covered  but  open  porch  (it  was  about  a  5  foot  porch)  extended  across  the  front  (north) 
and  part  way  around  the  east  side.  The  washing  machine  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 
When  Moma  first  started  washing  clothes  she  had  to  use  the  wash  board  but  then  we  finally  got  a 
new  Maytag  washer  which  was  the  most  popular  and  most  dependable  washing  machine  in  the 
world,  we  thought,  but  it  had  a  gasoline  motor  on  it  that  was  real  touchy.  In  order  to  start  it  you 
had  to  crank  it  with  a  foot  pedal  (the  foot  pedal  was  like  a  ratchet).  You'd  have  to  try  to  adjust 
the  gasoline  mixture  and  poor  Moma  would  work  on  it  by  the  hour.  Sometimes  I  would  try  to 
help  her  but  I  was  just  a  little  kid  and  she  was  stronger  than  I  was.  We  spent  a  lot  more  money  on 
that  Maytag  machine  than  our  neighbor  Henry  Troop  did  on  his  Sears  and  Roebuck  machine  and 
his  always  started  right  up.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  Mom  when  we  traded  in  that  old  gasoHne 
motor  for  a  new  electric  one...  and  all  you  had  to  do  was  push  a  button! 

The  living  room  had  a  door  (on  the  north  side  of  the  house)  that  opened  onto  the  porch 
and  we  used  to  open  that  door,  crank  up  the  old  Victrola  and  dance  out  on  the  porch.  One  of  the 
songs  we  played  over  and  over  was  "Barney  Google  with  the  goo  goo  googly  eyes".  And  then 
there  was  one  song  about,  "it  got  so  cold  that  when  you'd  milk  the  cow  the  milk  would  freeze 
before  it  hit  the  bottom  of  the  bucket". 

Albert  and  I  slept  in  the  southeast  bedroom  upstairs.  To  get  to  our  bedroom  you  had  to 
climb  up  an  "open"  stairway  through  Mom  and  Dad's  bedroom.  The  covering  on  the  ceiling  in 
their  bedroom  was  called  "factory"  it  was  quite  a  loose  material  as  I  remember  and  I  guess  it 
insulated  the  room  a  little.  I  remember  we  didn't  want  to  wake  Mom  and  Dad  up  when  we  came 
home.  I  don't  remember  Mom  waiting  up  for  us  particularly.  But  we  could  slip  in  along  there  at 
the  foot  of  their  bed  and  tippy-toe  up  the  stairway  and  into  our  room.  Once  in  awhile  it  would 
wake  them  up  and  then  they  would  listen  to  us  talk  about  the  dance. 

There  was  no  way  of  really  heating  our  room  at  all.  Sometimes  when  we  woke  up  in  the 
morning  there  would  be  frost  on  the  top  of  the  quilt  and  around  our  face.  I  can  remember  times 
when  I  came  home  from  a  dance  kinda  late  and  a  lot  of  the  times  when  it  was  real  cold  I'd  just 
take  off  my  shoes  and  climb  into  bed  right  quick  with  my  clothes  on  and  put  my  cold  feet  on 
Albert  He  would  suck  in  his  breath  and  sit  straight  up  in  bed,  half  asleep  and  half  awake.  I  was 
getting  a  big  kick  out  of  it.  I  guess  it  wasn't  very  nice  as  I  was  kinda  teasing  him.  Dad  would 
come  up  stairs  in  the  mornings  and  knock  on  our  heads  and  say,  "jump  right  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor". 
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Mom  did  a  lot  of  the  milking  and  she  especially  liked  old  Blondie.  Mom  had  really 
strong  hands,  for  a  lady,  and  could  milk  the  cows  even  easier  than  Dad  could.  She  had  a  nice 
touch  you  know,  a  gentle  way  with  the  cows.  Old  Blondie  was  a  good  old  Holstein  cow  that 
gave  quite  a  quantity  of  milk;  she  was  so  friendly  and  nice  to  handle.  We  milked  her  in  ten  quart 
buckets.  She  could  nearly  fill  two  buckets  in  one  milking.  Her  bag  would  hang  down  so  low, 
before  she  was  milked,  that  there  was  hardly  any  distance  between  it  and  the  ground.  It  was  hard 
to  get  the  bucket  under  her  to  milk  her,  so  I  devised  a  plan  (I  think  it  was  my  plan)  to  make  the 
job  easier  by  getting  old  Blondie  to  step  up  onto  one  of  the  feed  boxes  that  my  Dad  had  made,  for 
the  horses  up  on  the  dry  farm,  out  of  2X6's.  The  box  was  about  3  feet  long  and  18  inches  wide. 
I  would  turn  the  box  over  and  put  it  on  the  opposite  side  fi'om  where  I  was  milking  and  I  could 
just  push  on  her  leg  and  she  would  just  step  with  her  other  leg  over  to  the  left  and  onto  the  box, 
with  her  back  end  up  in  the  air.  That  would  raise  her  up  6  or  8  inches  which  made  it  a  lot  easier 
to  get  a  bucket  under  there.  I  remember  not  having  very  much  trouble  getting  her  up  on  the  box. 
She  hesitated  a  little  the  first  time  but  after  that  all  I'd  have  to  do  was  just  lean  on  her  a  little  and 
she  would  step  up  on  the  box.  A  few  of  the  other  cows  I  remember  were  Daisy,  Pontiac,  Kate 
and  Brindle.  Brindle  was  a  brownish  color  and  was  hard  for  Mom  to  milk.  We  also  had  an  old 
cow  by  the  name  of  Betty,  she  was  kinda  wild  and  didn't  give  much  milk. 

Most  of  the  milk  cows  that  we  had  were  Holsteins.  The  Jersey  cows  didn't  give  near  as 
much  milk  as  the  Holsteins  but  their  milk  was  richer  in  cream.  The  Guernsey  cows  gave  more 
milk  than  the  Jerseys  but  not  as  much  as  the  Holsteins,  and  with  less  cream  than  the  Jerseys.  The 
Holsteins  would  give  somewhere  between  2  1/2  to  3  1/2  percent  butterfat  whereas  the  Jerseys,  a 
lot  of  times,  would  have  4  percent  butterfat.  But  people  hked  the  Holsteins  because  they  could 
fatten  them  up  and  use  them  for  beef  Generally  they  didn't  sell  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  for  beef 
because  you  couldn't  fatten  them  out.  When  we  were  selling  our  milk  we  were  paid  mostly  for  its 
butterfat  content  but  today  the  dairies  are  paid  extra  money  for  Holstein  milk  because  of  its 
mineral  content. 

One  time  Mom  went  to  Ogden,  Utah,  to  help  her  sister,  Martha  P.  Gamer,  while  she  was 
recovering  fi-om  child  birth.  While  she  was  there  assisting  her  sister  with  the  daily  chores, 
cooking,  doing  the  dishes,  and  taking  care  of  the  children,  she  was  asked  if  she  would  also  milk 
the  cow.  She  obhged  them  and  they  were  so  pleased  that  they  took  her  picture. 


I  remember  picking  up  spuds  for  Mr  Nyborg,  one  of  our  neighbors.  In  the  early  days  the 
potato  digger  was  pulled  by  horses  and  then  later  on  it  was  pulled  by  a  tractor  The  digger  dug 
the  potatoes  out  of  the  ground  and  they  were  conveyed  over  a  rack  that  shook  the  dirt  off  of  them 
and  then  tumbled  them  back  on  the  ground  Pickers  would  work  in  pairs  up  and  down  the  rows, 
teanng  otT  the  vines,  sometimes  having  to  dig  for  the  spuds,  and  then  filling  a  wire  basket  full  of 
potatoes.  It  would  take  two  wire  baskets  to  fill  a  burlap  sack  One  picker  would  hold  the  sack 
while  the  other  dumped  in  his  basket  then  the  other  would  do  the  same.  Faye  and  Albert  and  I 
worked  as  a  team  Since  I  was  the  oldest  (I  think  I  was  about  13,  Faye  1 1  and  Albert  9)  I  picked 
one  basket  myself  and  Faye  and  Albert  picked  the  other  one  We  worked  for  two  weeks.  Mom 
would  get  up  early  and  fix  wonderful  roast  beef  sandwiches  for  our  lunch  (this  was  a  special 
treat).  We  had  to  be  at  work  by  7  o'clock.  I  believe  we  made  3  cents  a  sack  or  1.5  cents  a 
basket.  As  I  remember  it,  we  earned  $50.00  and  I  got  $25.00  and  Faye  and  Albert  got  $12.50 
each.  With  the  money  I  earned  picking  up  spuds  I  bought  a  pair  of  high-topped  shoes  and  a  pair 
of  peg-leg  pants  that  fit  tight  above  the  shoes. 

THE  WICKER  BABY  BUGGY 

Aunt  Wealthy  (Uncle  Ray  Johnson's  wife)  had  an  old  "wicker"  baby  buggy  out  in  the  yard. 
It  had  been  used  until  the  front  wheels  quit  working  and  I  was  interested  in  it  because  the  back 
wheels  still  worked.  The  front  wheels  were  small,  about  4  or  5"  in  diameter,  and  the  back  wheels 
were  large,  about  16  or  18"  in  diameter.  I  asked  if  I  might  have  it.  She  guessed  I  might  as  well 
take  it  home.  The  front  wheels  were  bent  and  beyond  repair  so  I  decided  to  take  them  off.  Then  I 
thought  about  a  fun  thing,  I'd  use  it  to  haul  some  of  the  little  kids  around  in.  Norman  was  about  2 
years  old  as  I  remember.  I'd  put  my  cute  little  brother  into  the  buggy,  he'd  start  to  howl  as  I 
pushed  down  on  the  handle  bar  to  balance  it  on  the  two  hind  wheels.  The  thing  of  it  was  it  had  big 
springs  so  that  it  rode  very  well  over  all  the  bumps  and  I  could  go  "just  a  whoopin'  " .  Then  I'd 
run  up  and  down  the  road  and  over  the  canal  bridge  and  there  was  a  kind  of  a  bump  and  it  would 
go  "ca-bounce".  The  fun  was  mostly  on  my  side  as  Norm  really  didn't  appreciate  it  too  much. 
WTien  Norm  was  little,  if  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  doing  something  he'd  say  "back  'urts."  For  years 
it  was  a  family  joke  to  say  "back  'urts"  when  you  didn't  want  to  do  something.  Years  later  we 
found  out  that  Norm  really  did  have  back  trouble  and  has  had  all  his  life.  It  makes  my  back  hurt 
just  to  think  about  it. 


I  am  just  thinking  today  about  Aunt  Ruby,  Uncle  Eric's  wife.  Uncle  Eric  had  been  living  at 
our  house  and  going  to  school  at  Albion  State  Normal  and  there  he  met  Aunt  Ruby.  .And  she  was 
just  a  pretty  little  Methodist  girl  from  Idaho  Falls.  Her  folks  were  not  too  happy  with  him  for 
being  a  Mormon  and  so  he  said,  "well  if  you  want  me  to  I'll  just  not  go  with  her  for  a  year  and 
then  we'll  see  how  we  feel  about  each  other  and  if  we  feel  all  right  about  it  then  I'll  marry  her". 
They  were  "city"  folks  and  for  her  to  come  out  here  on  a  little  old  farm  and  especially  to  go  up  on 
the  dry  farm  where  it's  so  dusty  and  dry  and  hot.  And  then  to  top  it  off,  she  and  Uncle  Eric  raised 
some  pigs  and  a  lot  of  times  Uncle  Eric  would  be  up  on  the  dry  farm  and  she  would  have  to  take 
care  of  those  dam  pigs  and  it  was  quite  a  thing  she'd  just  have  to  grit  her  teeth  and  handle  it  you 
know.  But  she  got  so  she  could  do  it  and  milk  cows  and  stuff  and  I  always  thought  she  was  such 
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a  nice  lady  and  she  was  the  one  that  first  taught  me  to  dance.  She  would  teach  me  over  in  the  old 
dance  hall.  Anyway  one  day  we  were  having  a  dance  there  in  the  church  house  and  it  was  a 
family-type  dance  and  Aunt  Ruby  came  over  and  got  me  and  took  me  out  on  the  floor  to  dance. 
This  was  when  I  was  between  10  and  13  years  old.  But  anyway  she  took  me  out  on  the  floor  and 
I  was  just  a  sweatin'  blood  I  was  real  embarrassed  but  I  liked  her  so  much.  She  taught  me  to 
waltz  and  fox  trot  a  little  and  I  always  thought  it  was  real  nice  of  her  to  do  that.  I  always 
remember  her  playing  Ben  Hur  on  the  piano.  She  cooked  for  us  up  on  the  dry  farm  ( I  worked 
with  Uncle  Eric  up  on  the  dry  farm  quite  a  lot).  She  was  a  good  cook.  Later  on  she  taught 
school  and  I  remember  when  she  sold  our  family  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  When  she  died  1 
was  asked  to  be  on  the  program  and  I  always  thought  it  was  such  a  pleasing  feeling  to  think  that 
Aunt  Ruby  would  want  me  to  give  a  talk. 


While  we  lived  at  the  Woolsey  place  of  course  we  used  coal  for  heating.  "Little"  coal  fi-om 
Utah  and  "soft"  coal  fi-om  the  basin  (Idaho),  which  we  used  probably  more  than  the  Utah  coal. 
Our  main  source  of  heating  was  from  the  wood  pile.  We'd  haul  the  wood  down  in  logs  and  then 
we'd  hire  a  man  who  came  around  to  the  different  farmers  with  a  big  saw  and  he'd  saw  off  the 
wood  in  blocks  (they'd  say  he  was  "blockin'  it").  Then  maybe  we'd  have  like  6  or  8  cord  of  wood 
to  last  us  for  all  winter.  The  only  heat  we  had  in  our  house  was  fi-om  the  cook  stove  and  a  little 
heater  in  the  dining  room.  Anyway  Uncle  Eric  needed  some  "soft"  coal  from  the  basin  and  went 
up  to  get  it.  With  this  "soft"  coal  it  was  hard  to  keep  it  from  what  they  call  "slacking",  it  would 
break  up  into  little  kernels  Uke  wheat  and  it  was  a  real  trick  in  order  to  bum  it  because  if  you  just 
dumped  that  fine  coal  in  on  some  wood  it  wouldn't  bum  it  would  just  kill  the  fire.  But  anyway  I 
had  developed  a  kind  of  tricky  method  for  in  the  middle  of  the  wintertime  when  the  temperature 
would  go  dovm  to  zero  or  20  below  I  would  take  a  bucket  of  water  out  to  the  coal  pile,  make  a 
little  depression  in  the  center  of  it,  and  then  pour  a  bucket  full  of  water  in  it  and  it  would  freeze 
the  coal  as  far  as  the  water  extended  out  into  the  coal.  Then  I  could  come  along  in  the  morning 
and  take  in  a  frozen  chunk  of  coal  and  use  it  right  away  quick.  As  long  as  you  used  it  like  that  in 
a  frozen  lump  it  would  bum  on  top  of  the  kindling  wood  and  it  wouldn't  smother  the  fire  out  that 
way.  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  an  ingenious  method  as  far  as  the  use  of  that  "soft"  coal  was 
concemed. 


My  Dad  used  to  say  that  there  were  only  two  seasons  in  Idaho  -  July  and  winter. 
Naturally  we  kids  had  to  dream  up  a  lot  of  winter  sports.  Down  from  the  Woolsey  place  we 
would  go  in  the  winter  time  and  we'd  get  on  a  slough.  The  slough  would  freeze  over  in  the  winter 
time  and  water  would  mn  out  on  top  of  the  ice  and  form  a  smooth  surface.  It  was  so  smooth  and 
nice  we  could  skate  from  Wilford  to  Grandpa  Pincock's.  Whereas  the  river  would  be  running 
swiftly  and  would  only  freeze  the  edges  but  a  slough  runs  slowly  down  through  the  country.  At 
the  old  home  place  they  had  a  slough  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  that  kinda  cut  across  in  the 
comer  then  it  would  go  clear  on  down  as  far  as  the  Pincock  place.  We  would  play  what  we  called 
hockey,  we'd  cut  a  big  willow  with  a  root  on  it  and  use  it  for  a  hockey  stick  and  bat  anything 
around  maybe  even  an  empty  pork  and  bean  can.  We  would  build  us  a  bonfire  on  the  ice  and  cut 
willows  for  a  "weenie"  roast  and  maybe  have  a  little  picnic.  We'd  skate  around  and  have  a  grand 
time  sometimes  till  10  o'clock,  way  after  dark.    Now  then,  talking  about  skis.  Dad  and  I  were 
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down  to  a  sale  at  Art  Ritzhaups  -  Dad  bought  ol'  Turk  from  Art  -  anyway  we  got  two  or  three 
items  and  one  of  the  things  they  sold  me  was  a  pair  of  skis  that  I  think  cost  me  $1 .50.  These  skis 
didn't  sit  very  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  They  were  turned  up  on  both  ends  so  only  about  3 
feet  of  the  length  of  the  skis  was  sitting  on  the  ground  making  it  hard  to  steer  the  ski.  Besides 
being  warped  those  skis  only  had  a  loop  of  leather  to  hold  them  on.  And  yet  we'd  tie  a  rope  to 
the  horse's  tail  (throw  a  half-hitch  on  the  horse's  tail)  and  tighten  it  up  and  Faye  would  ride  the 
horse  and  take  me  skiing  behind  the  horse.  One  day  we  decided  to  try  the  skis  down  in  the  field 
on  the  alfalfa  stubble  patch  where  the  snow  had  practically  covered  up  all  the  stubble.  I  thought 
in  order  to  gain  some  speed  I'd  have  Faye  and  the  horse  go  in  a  circle  and  by  having  me  at  the  end 
of  a  length  of  rope  it  would  put  me  out  there  quite  a  ways.  Then  if  the  horse  started  to  trot  or 
lope,  going  in  a  small  circle,  I'd  be  really  sailing  out  there  on  the  outside  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  I 
encouraged  Faye  to  go  faster  and  faster  and  then  I  got  going  so  fast  that  I  got  dizzy  and  had  to  let 
go  of  the  rope  and  down  I  went  and  skinned  my  knees  in  the  alfalfa  patch,  it  was  kinda  rough. 


We  had  a  favorite  swimming  hole  about  3/4  of  a  mile  from  home  and  another  one  by 
Uncle  Eric's.  June  and  I  used  to  go  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  Wilford  canal  and  float  all  the  way 
down,  that  was  from  the  Woolsey  place  to  the  old  home  place  about  1/2  mile.  We'd  go  swimming 
in  the  river  in  the  summer  time.  The  river  would  have  little  holes  where  the  water  was  quite  deep 
and  we  could  swim  in  them.  We  never  did  much  diving  because  it  didn't  have  much  depth.  But 
boy  the  water  was  cold.  Some  people  talk  about  putting  your  toe  in  the  water  to  test  it,  you 
know,  but  the  trouble  with  that  is  that  you  test  it  and  it  is  so  cold  that  you  don't  dare  do  anything 
about  it.  But  when  you  get  to  playing  around  with  each  other  and  throwing  water,  first  thing  you 
know  you  go  down  in  under  in  order  to  get  wet  all  over.  We  didn't  have  bathing  suits  as  such, 
we'd  just  wear  a  pair  of  overalls  or  something. 

When  we  hved  at  the  Woolsey  place  along  in  the  summer  when  the  peas  got  ripe  enough 
to  "can"  we  would  go  across  the  road  over  into  what  we  called  the  56  acre  part  of  the  old 
homestead  and  Mom  and  us  kids  would  go  over  there  with  a  big  galvanized  tub  and  pick  a  whole 
tub  full  of  green  peas  Then  come  back  home  and  Mom  would  have  to  get  the  old  boiler  out  on 
top  of  the  stove  and  get  her  quart  jars  ready  and  then  she  had  to  cook  those  peas  for  about  4  to  6 
hours.  The  old  boiler  had  a  wooden  rack  in  the  bottom  that  held  the  jars  up  off  the  bottom  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  and  it  had  a  lid  on  it  and  Mom  would  have  to  stoke  the  old  wood 
stove  to  make  it  boil  and  it  took  a  lot  of  wood  to  do  that  canning  but  it  was  sure  nice  in  the  winter 
time  to  have  those  canned  peas. 


An  incident  happened  while  we  lived  at  the  Woolsey  place,  Faye  and  I  were  going  to  go  to 
Mutual  and  it  was  dark  (we  didn't  have  daylight  savings  in  those  days)  and  as  we  went  to  get  in 
the  truck  I  could  hear  something  that  sounded  like  water  running  back  along  the  side  of  the  truck. 
I  opened  the  door  and  there  was  a  plastic  tube  siphoning  the  gas  out  of  the  truck  into  a  bucket. 
The  old  trucks  in  those  days  had  a  gas  tank  underneath  the  floorboard.  Some  person  had  taken  a 
plastic  tube  about  the  size  of  a  pencil  and  was  siphoning  gas  into  a  bucket.  .Anyway  I  heard  the 
guy  going  on  down  the  road  and  I  didn't  know  who  it  was  and  never  did  check  for  sure  -  we 
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thought  we  knew  -  but  I  don't  want  to  name  him.    So  we  just  stopped  it  from  running  anymore 
and  took  the  bucket  and  poured  the  gas  back  into  the  tank  and  went  on  to  Mutual. 


An  opportunity  to  attend  fflGH  SCHOOL  came  to  me  in  the  fall  of  1929.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  walk  one  mile  to  Uncle  Eric's  house  (on  the  highway)  to  catch  the  bus  that 
took  us  6  miles  to  Sugar  City.  Our  bus  was  a  1929  Chevrolet  truck  with  a  covered  box  (about  8 
feet  wide  and  14  feet  long)  on  the  back  resembling  a  covered  wagon  as  it  was  made  by  stretching 
a  large  canvas  over  some  bows.  There  was  a  little  door,  just  wide  enough  for  us  to  get  through, 
the  truck  bed  was  wider  than  the  cab,  the  door  was  by  the  driver's  left  elbow.  The  bus  was  fixed 
up  so  that  we  had  benches  along  the  sides  and  also  a  bench  down  the  middle.  Under  the  bench,  in 
the  middle,  they  ran  the  exhaust  pipe  out  through  there  and  had  insulated  it  so  that  it  wouldn't 
bum  anything.  The  only  thing  that  could  bum  was  if  you  put  your  feet  on  it  and  every  so  often 
you  would  get  the  smell  of  bumed  shoe  leather.  Brother  Andrew  Stewart,  who  owned  the  tmck 
and  built  the  bus,  was  our  "bus  driver".  The  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Great  Depression 
and  times  were  hard.  Dorothy  Harrison  was  the  daughter  of  William  Harrison  who  owned  the 
grocery  store/butcher  shop  (called  the  Red  and  White  store).  When  he  was  in  the  store  I  could 
only  get  2  slices  of  "bologna"  for  5  cents  but  when  his  daughter  worked,  during  the  noon  hour, 
she'd  give  me  4  sUces  for  a  nickel  (Dad  couldn't  afford  to  give  me  a  nickel  every  day).  I  could  not 
afford  a  class  ring.  The  only  yearbook  I  had  cost  75  cents.  During  my  High  School  days  I  had 
some  very  fine  teachers  and  among  those  remembered  most  were.  Miss  Georgia  Hall  who  taught 
Algebra  and  Geometry  and  who  also  helped  some  of  us  boys  to  leam  to  dance.  During  the  noon 
hour  she  would  take  us  to  the  gym  and  with  the  aid  of  a  piano  taught  us  the  fiindamentals  of  the 
waltz.  I  thank  her  for  going  out  of  her  way  to  teach  us  (6  shy,  farm  boys)  the  art  of  ballroom 
dancing.  Then  there  was  Jimmy  Eager  in  Biology,  Asael  Tall  also  in  Biology  and  Chemistry,  E. 
B.  Sessions  our  very  able  Superintendent,  Bill  Craner  our  Ag.  instmctor,  and  Agnes  Connelly  an 
excellent  typist  and  shorthand  writer.  I  am  thinking  of  an  incident  that  took  place  in  my  Junior 
year.  I  had  been  working  hard  on  my  shorthand  in  preparation  for  a  District  Commercial  Contest 
to  be  held  in  Rexburg  for  all  the  high  schools  from  Rigby  to  Ashton.  The  fatefiil  day  came  and 
Sugar- Salem  commercial  students  (Elva  Smith,  Keith  Archibald,  Norma  Holman,  Florence 
Wilding,  myself,  and  others)  were  on  hand.  The  day  seemed  an  eternity  as  we  were  in  contest 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Two  of  us  (Elva  Smith  and  I)  had  entered  all  three  departments 
(shorthand,  typing  and  bookkeeping).  About  three  weeks  later  as  I  walked  into  morning  assembly 
in  the  study  hall  I  could  hear  Miss  Connelly  saying,  "I  am  happy  to  announce  to  the  student  body 
that  our  school  won  a  first  place  in  the  "commercial  contest".  I,  of  course,  was  thrilled  and 
wondered  who  the  lucky  person  was.  Then  she  said,  "But  before  I  tell  you  who  the  winner  is,  I 
will  tell  you  something  about  this  person.  He  came  into  school  several  weeks  late  (I  couldn't  start 
until  after  harvest)  and  I  decided  to  give  him  a  little  help  in  his  shorthand  during  the  noon  hour.  I 
found  that  he  had  been  studying  the  shorthand  book  at  home  and  was  able  to  read  it  well  enough 
to  go  right  along  with  the  class.  He  later  spent  many  Saturdays  practicing  and  working  on  his 
shorthand.  I  refer  to  Gordon  Johnson  who  has  taken  First  Place  in  the  shorthand  contest."  Then 
she  gave  me  a  certificate  and  a  very  nice  pin.  My  success,  to  a  great  degree,  at  winning  this 
contest  was  due  to  the  generosity  and  kindness  of  Miss  Connelly  Noticing  my  interest  in  typing, 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  Miss  Connelly  offered  to  help  me  prepare  for  the  contest  by  giving 
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me  extra  instruction  on  Saturdays  Anyway  it  got  into  the  wintertime  when  she  told  me  she 
would  help  me  on  Saturdays  and  we'd  work  up  my  speed  a  little.  She  would  come  to  the 
crossroads,  the  road  we  lived  on  and  the  highway  (number  20  now).  I  had  to  walk  a  little  over  a 
mile  to  meet  her  at  the  crossroads  and  some  mornings  it  would  be  dam  cold  before  noon.  She 
would  come  down  along  the  road  and  pick  me  up,  incidentally  of  course,  the  roads  would  be 
covered  with  snow  and  you  couldn't  drive  a  car  up  and  down  our  way.  Then  she'd  take  me  down 
to  the  highschool  where  she  had  a  record  player  that  would  give  dictation  at  different  speeds  so 
that  you  would  have  60  words  a  minute  or  120  words  a  minute  to  take  down.  We  played  that 
over  and  over  and  a  good  share  of  my  dictation  was  done  on  the  blackboard.  I  liked  working  on 
the  blackboard  because  I  could  really  get  the  swing  of  the  shorthand.  Miss  Connelly  helped 
groom  me  in  this  way  for  several  weekends  before  the  contest,  (see  figure^) 

The  typewriters  that  they  had  at  Sugar-Salem  High  School  were  all  #5  Underwoods.  That 
is  the  machine  I  learned  on.  I  have  tried  other  machines  like  the  Royal  typewriter  but  I  prefer  the 
#5  Underwood.  When  I  graduated  from  high  school  in  1933  I  needed  to  prepare  some  papers  for 
college  and  I  wanted  to  type  them.  The  Sugar  City  Mercantile  had  a  #5  Underwood  in  their 
office  in  the  back  of  the  store.  Henry  Thomas  was  the  manager  and  he  graciously  allowed  me 
access  to  the  typewriter.  After  completing  my  papers  I  told  him  that  if  the  store  ever  decided  to 
sell  the  #5  that  I'd  be  interested  in  buying  it.  Years  later,  about  1945,  they  decided  to  get  a  new 
typewriter  for  the  store  and  remembering  my  offer,  asked  me  if  I  was  still  interested.  I  bought  the 
old  #5  for  $35.00  and  have  used  it  ever  since  that  time 


I  also  remember  the  fear  I  had  when  I  was  elected  President  of  the  Sophomore  class. 


When  I  was  going  to  high  school  there  was  a  project  that  Dad  helped  me  with,  I  had  about 
15  head  of  purebred  Hampshire  sheep.  They  weren't  a  complete  black  face  like  the  Suffolk  sheep 
but  they  had  a  black  nose.  Those  1 5  ewes  were  the  nicest  animals  I've  ever  tried  to  take  care  of 
They  are  a  breed  of  sheep  that  more  or  less  has  the  easiest  birth  of  lambs.  They  had  a  good 
supply  of  milk  and  clean  bags,  easy  for  the  lamb  to  work  on.  I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good 
project.  We  fixed  up  part  of  the  bam.  We  put  pens  in  there  and  put  straw  down.  When  we  sold 
the  lambs  everyone  that  bought  them  were  real  happy  with  them  and  the  proceeds  were  a 
welcome  boost  to  the  family  income. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  the  sheep  project.  Dad  and  I  decided  that  we  needed  some  way  to 
keep  the  wind  off  the  sheep  and  so  we  decided  to  build  a  wind-break.  The  wonderful  thing  about 
it  was  it  was  a  sort  of  invention.  Dad's  idea,  of  putting  up  a  net-wire  fence.  Actually  it  was  two 
net-wire  fences  about  6  to  8  feet  high  with  an  18  inch  space  between  them  that  we  filled  with 
straw.  Boy  that  made  a  nice  wind  break  for  this  yard.  It  made  it  so  that  the  sheep  were  real 
comfortable  even  when  the  wind  blew.  We  also  filled  the  yard  with  straw  so  that  the  sheep  could 
lay  down  by  the  wind-break.  I  thought  that  was  quite  an  invention,  quite  an  idea  of  Dad's. 

Another  project  I  had,  I  made  me  an  A-type  hog  pen  it  had  to  be  made  to  certain 
specifications  for  an  "Ag"  class.  Two  or  three  of  the  guys  in  "Ag".  were  also  making  hog  pens.  I 
have  to  admit  that  my  carpenter  work  wasn't  very  good,  some  of  the  boards  I  couldn't  saw  them 
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JOHNSON  BROTHERS 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Edward  William  (my  Dad), 
Raymond  Kenneth,  Lars  Eric. 

Front  row:   Elmer  Mark. 
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straight.  I  had  to  miss  about  5  weeks  of  school  because  it  was  harvest  time  and  when  the  Ag 
teacher.  Bill  Craner,  came  to  inspect  my  project  he  said,  "how  do  you  expect  me  to  give  you  a 
grade  when  you've  been  out  of  school  for  5  weeks?".  After  all  he  finally  did  give  me  a  pretty  fair 
grade,  (see  High  School  Grad.  pictures  and  diploma  -  figures^  and  7) 

My  first  date  was  with  Helgia  Clark  fi-om  Teton,  I  thought  she  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
ladies  in  the  country.  I  had  a  date  with  her  when  I  was  a  junior  to  go  to  the  Junior  Prom.  That 
was  really  my  first  date.  I  had  to  go  get  her  in  the  old  truck.  Aunt  Faye  describes  it  as  having  no 
glass  all  the  way  around  but  I  think  it  was  mostly  the  side  windows  that  we  couldn't  get  up  or 
down.  In  those  days  the  cab  that  they  buih  on  trucks  and  pickups  was  so  flimsy  and  over  the 
rough  dirt  roads  that  we  had  you  could  adjust  the  doors  so  that  they'd  latch  real  good  one  day  and 
the  next  day  after  you'd  driven  them  quite  a  bit  they  wouldn't  shut  and  you'd  have  to  hold  on  to 
them  or  something.  A  lot  of  times  when  one  glass  or  the  other  had  been  broken  in  the  old  truck 
we'd  put  cardboard  in  place  of  the  broken  glass.  One  Sunday  night  we  were  dancing  up  to 
Newdale  because  Monday  was  New  Year's  Day  (we  had  slept  in  our  church  clothes  until  midnight 
to  be  ready  for  the  dance).  While  we  were  up  there  some  of  the  kids  came  in  and  said  the  snow 
was  really  blowing  up  a  blizzard,  so  we  decided  to  go  home  fairly  early.  We  had  been  figuring  on 
going  home  about  4  o'clock,  but  because  of  the  storm  we  upped  it  a  little  and  went  out  and  got  in 
the  old  truck  and  started  on  down  toward  Teton.  I  put  it  in  second  gear,  it  only  had  three  speeds 
ahead,  but  anyway  we  hit  those  old  drifts  just  a  flying.  Snow  was  blowing  all  around  us  and  you 
couldn't  see  very  far  ahead.  Of  course  there  was  nobody  on  the  road  but  us  at  that  time  and  we 
finally  got  down  to  Teton.  From  Teton  on  over  to  Wilford  the  road  was  OK.  That  same  night 
there  were  two  couples  that  were  in  a  sleigh,  they  had  a  team  of  horses,  and  they  got  down 
toward  Teton  about  to  where  Don  Siddoway  is  and  it  got  so  bad  that  they  couldn't  go  any  farther, 
the  horses  were  wallowing  in  snow.  So  they  had  to  unhook  their  horses  and  each  couple  got  on  a 
horse,  and  they  turned  the  tongue  of  the  sleigh  up  and  left  it  there.  The  blizzard  continued  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  when  they  went  back  to  where  they  had  abandoned  the  old  sleigh  it  was 
completely  covered  up  and  all  they  could  see  was  the  tip  of  the  tongue  sticking  up  in  the  air  to  tell 
them  where  it  was.  Boy  that  was  some  blizzard,  I  think  we  were  the  last  ones  that  got  through 
with  the  old  truck. 


The  Johnson  Brother's  partnership  that  my  Dad  formed  with  his  brothers  (Eric,  Elmer  and 
Ray)  did  very  well  and  they  were  prospering  until  the  "crash  of  29".  (see  figure^)  The  fiill  effect 
of  that  crash  did  not  manifest  itself  until  the  winter  of  1930  and  the  mortgage  payments  on  the 
farms  were  defaulted.  Uncle  Ray  withdrew  from  the  partnership  (Uncle  Elmer  had  passed  away) 
and  soon  Dad  and  Uncle  Eric  decided  that  they  had  to  dissolve  their  partnership.  In  the  division 
of  properties  Uncle  Eric  got  the  Buick  and  the  80  acre  Robb  Place.  Dad  got  the  Woolsey  place 
(which  included  60  acres  of  land  and  the  home  we  were  living  in),  another  260  acres  of  land,  the 
right  to  lease  the  dryfarm,  the  tractor  (1929  Caterpillar  #30)  and  the  combine  and  the  mortgages. 
Beneficial  Life  (BL)  owned  the  mortgage  on  the  land  that  Dad  was  trying  to  buy.  Dad  and  I  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  one  time  and  went  to  the  headquarters  of  BL  on  business.  It  was  a  very 
large  building,  about  8  stories  high,  and  it  was  equipped  with  an  elevator.  I'd  heard  about 
elevators  but  had  never  ridden  in  one.    My  fascination  turned  to  dread  the  moment  the  doors 
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closed  and  it  lurched  upward.    Dad  left  me  in  the  waiting  room  and  all  I  could  think  about  was 
that  I  would  have  to  get  into  that  claustrophobic  box  and  ride  down. 


Since  we  were  left  without  a  car  I  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  one.  Anyway  I  noticed 
one  day  that  Jay  McArthur  had  a  little  roadster  out  in  fi-ont  of  his  place  and  it  sat  there  for  several 
days  and  so  I  decided  I'd  ask  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  roadster  and  he  said  he  was 
going  to  sell  it.  I  told  him  that  I  was  interested  in  the  car  but  that  I  didn't  have  any  money  and  I'd 
have  to  talk  to  Dad  and  I  didn't  think  he  had  any  money  either.  But  Jay  and  I  had  been  talking 
about  horses,  you  see  Dad  had  been  selling  horses  ever  since  we  got  the  Caterpillar  tractor  in 
1929  and  this  was  along  about  1932  that  we  were  looking  at  the  roadster.  So  he  says,  well  he 
says  there's  something  wrong  with  the  roadster,  something  wrong  with  the  motor  so  I  want  to  sell 
it.  If  you  give  me  a  set  of  harnesses  (enough  for  two  horses)  and  $20.00  I'll  take  that  for  the  price 
of  the  roadster.  The  roadster  had  a  bad  "head  gasket".  Bill  Martineau  was  a  mechanic  over  in  St. 
Anthony  and  he  was  my  good  buddy  and  he  fixed  it.  So  I  was  real  tickled  because  it  had  a 
"rumble  seat"  in  it  and  I  could  load  up  a  parcel  of  girls  you  know  or  should  I  say  a  "passel"  of 
girls  and  go  up  to  Newdale  to  the  dance.  One  of  the  girls  I  took  on  a  date  in  the  roadster  was 
Margaret  Haws  and  she  still  remembers  that  roadster  to  this  day.  I'd  also  take  Faye  and  Lois  and 
Maida  and  maybe  Donna  (my  sister  and  cousins)  and  go  up  to  Newdale  to  the  dance.  When  we 
went  to  Newdale  to  the  dance  it  was  above  Siebold's  store,  that  was  one  of  the  best  places  to 
dance  up  in  that  area.  It  was  just  kind  of  homey  and  little,  not  a  very  big  dance  hall  at  all. 
Newdale  had  a  little  orchestra  that  they  had  built  up  called  The  Blue  Notes.  A  guy  by  the  name  of 
Walker  organized  it.  And  Wayne  Robinson  who  I  used  to  call  "hummy",  played  in  the  orchestra. 
Wayne  used  to  call  me  "dudn' ".  Merlin  Butler  played  in  the  orchestra;  I  can  remember  those  two 
anyway.  There  were  about  five  in  the  band  and  boy  they  could  sure  play  the  good  ol'  time  tunes. 

#11  COMBINE 

Before  we  got  any  combines  to  cut  the  wheat,  we  had  a  "Binder",  (see  figure  9)  The 
binder  cut  the  wheat  and  tied  it  into  bundles.  We  got  our  new  #11  combine  in  1927  it  was  an 
International.  That's  really  the  one  that  we  combined  with.  The  #  8  combine  was  the  first  one  we 
had,  it  was  also  an  International.  There  were  8  head  of  horses  on  the  #  8  combine  and  it  cut  a  10' 
or  12'  swath.  The  hired  men  worked  on  that  combine.  You  see,  in  1924  or  25,  along  in  there, 
when  they  got  that  combine  I  was  only  nine  or  ten  years  old.  I  just  remember  it  parked  in  the 
yard.  The  old  #  8  only  cost  about  $1200.00.  The  #11  combine  was  pulled  by  12  horses,  it  cut  a 
16'  swath  and  bagged  the  grain  in  sacks.  During  the  war  years  the  government  asked  for  scrap 
metal.  On  May  13,  1941,  I  loaded  up  the  old  #11  combine  and  hauled  it  to  Pepper's  Metal  and 
Supply  Company  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  They  paid  me  $41.55.  The  first  self  propelled  combine 
that  we  had,  a  Massey  Harris,  cost  $4300.00;  the  last,  a  Massey  Furgeson,  $92000.00. 

COLLEGE  YEARS 

1  attended  Ricks  College  during  the  1933-34  year.  Two  quarters  was  all  I  was  able  to 
attend  as  it  was  necessary  to  quit  early  in  the  spring  to  do  farm  work  on  my  father's  farm. 
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Probably  the  thing  that  meant  the  most  to  me  was  the  Leadership  week  and  the  rehgious  effect 
that  it  produced  in  our  lives.  Along  with  Leadership  would  come  the  experts  in  the  different  fields 
of  endeavor.  The  man  who  attracted  my  interest  the  most  was  Sidney  B  Sperry  of  the  B  Y.U. 
and  his  specialty  was  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  I  also  remember  the 
comparatively  slow  deliberate  speech  of  our  own  President  Manwaring  and  trying  to  take  it  down 
in  shorthand.  Virginia  Cotter  was  the  shorthand  teacher  at  college.  To  "stretch"  our  speed,  she 
would  dictate  60  to  140  words  a  minute.  This  would  limber  us  up  for  real  speed  writing.  A  100 
words  a  minute  speed  was  pretty  good.  A  shorthand  tablet  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  you  are 
supposed  to  start  on  the  left  hand  section.  When  we  would  take  our  speed  test,  Rachel 
Lillianquist,  who  sat  across  the  isle,  would  get  so  nervous  that  she  would  write  all  over  the  page. 
I  even  had  a  date  or  two  with  her  sister.  Ruby.  She  was  a  real  good  dancer.  To  get  a  little 
business  experience  I  worked  for  awhile  in  Mr.  Conger's  office.  I  did  some  bookkeeping. 

When  Merlin  Archibald  and  I  were  rooming  together  we  had  what  we  called  a  monkey 
stove  in  our  small  one  room  apartment.  It  was  just  a  little  stove  with  one  lid  on  the  top  just  big 
enough  to  heat  some  water  for  shaving.  We  could  also  heat  food  on  it.  You  could  take  the  lid 
off  and  put  wood  in  it.  We  burned  up  a  batch  of  shingles  that  the  landlady  had  since  she  had 
re-shingled  the  house.  We  bought  milk  from  Alma  Klingler  and  his  wife  would  sometimes  bring  it 
right  over  to  us.  The  water  and  milk  would  be  frozen  in  the  mornings  when  we  woke  up  so  we 
would  jump  out  of  bed  and  get  into  our  clothes  at  breakneck  speed.  We  ate  a  lot  of  dry  cereal 
and  milk.  When  we  went  home  on  the  weekends  our  families  would  give  us  groceries  to  take 
back  to  our  apartment  for  the  week.  The  apartment  was  up  in  the  top  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  home 
near  the  park  in  Rexburg.  We  were  going  to  Ricks  College  at  the  time. 

GRANDPA  EDWARD'S  JINGLES 

Albert  Sid  -  the  brave  ol'  kid. 
June  Adell  -  loves  her  daddy  well. 
Little  Faye  Elaine  -  got  the  blame 

for  every  broken  window  pane. 
Little  Vaughn  L  -  could  not  spell 

-  c-a-t  spells  kitten 
Norm  was  called  -  nibbens 

But  my  Dad  just  called  me  Zog.    The  "o"  is  long,  like  the  "o"  in  old. 

Dad  used  to  call  Mother:  "Sweetness  personified,  beautification,  Lucinda,  Elizabeth, 
Sarah  Jane  " 

POEM  WRITTEN  BY  GORDON  JOHNSON  FOR  HIS  BROTHER,  ALBERT 

When  Albert  Sid  "The  brave  old  Kid" 

Was  living  on  the  farm. 

He  caused  his  parents  grave  concern 

and  very  much  alarm. 

He  tried  to  climb  upon  old  Bill 
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And  balance  a  block  of  salt. 
The  fact  that  he  failed  to  make  it 

Sure  wasn't  all  his  fault. 

He  climbed  up  in  an  apple  tree 

A  little  bit  too  far. 

And  quickly  came  back  down  to  earth 

With  a  sudden  jar. 

He  hit  so  hard  upon  the  ground 

He  couldn't  get  his  breath. 

And  sister  Faye  with  worried  look 

He  surely  is  near  death. 

By  and  by  he  began  to  stir 

And  awaken  from  his  trance 

Mom  was  so  happy  she  did  cry 

And  Faye  began  to  dance. 

Life  for  our  Sid,  "The  Brave  Old  Kid" 

Was  always  one  big  lark. 

In  fact  the  word  did  get  around 

He's  not  afraid  of  the  dark. 

On  thru  life  with  a  cheerful  grin 

He's  gone  from  day  to  day. 

Helped  by  the  freckles  on  his  face, 

That  grin  is  here  to  stay. 

So  let's  remember  on  this  day 

The  carefree  lad  we  knew. 

Has  now  turned  out  to  be  a  man 

A  man  who  is  "true  blue. " 


Sayings: 


Never  the  less,  not  withstanding,  how  be  it  and  altho. 

Shiver  up  a  sweat 

Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  or  refrain  from  calculating  upon  the 

quantity  of  juvenile  poultry  prior  to  the  complete  process  of  incubation  (Mama  Ruthy). 

Peacom,  popnuts,  chewing  can  and  gumdy  (translation:  Popcorn,  peanuts,  chewing  gum 

and  candy). 

Quick  as  a  shot  out  of  a  gun. 

Scared  spitless  or  scared  stiff. 

Independent  as  a  hog  on  ice. 

You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

He  doesn't  have  sense  enough  to  pound  sand  in  rat  hole  or  he  doesn't  have  sense  enough 

to  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 

Work  your  fool  head  off. 

That  guy  could  sell  sand  in  the  Sahara  desert. 
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Lemonade  stirred  in  the  shade  with  an  old  dirty  spade. 
Begin  and  the  mind  grows  heated  -  continue  and  the  work  will  be  completed. 
Sharp  as  a  tack.  Skinny  as  a  rail.  Ugly  as  a  mud  fence  plastered  with  pollywogs. 
You  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip. 
Wake  up  and  fly  right. 

There's  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
Brand  spankin'  new. 
Hit  the  road  or  hit  the  hike. 
That's  a  Jim  Dandy. 
Catty  comer  or  catty  wompus. 
One  for  the  money,  two  for  the  show,  three  to  get  ready  and  four  to  go. 

favorite  expletive: 
Dadgum  the  cock-eyed  raspberries!!! 

POPULAR  WITTICISMS 

Why  did  the  chicken  cross  the  road?  For  some  fowl  reason. 

Sharp  as  the  blunt  end  of  a  gum  drop. 

Love  may  be  blind  but  you  can  see  more  in  your  girl  than  I  can. 

They  say  that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep  -  that's  okay  I'm  no  cannibal. 

Do  you  serve  crabs?  We  serve  anyone,  sit  down. 

The  skunk  stood  on  a  hill  with  the  wind  blowing  in  his  face.  It  all  comes  back  to  me  now. 

A  skunk  sat  on  a  stump.  The  stump  thought  the  skunk  stunk  the  skunk  thought  the  stump 

stunk. 

Two  rabbits  got  lost  in  the  woods.  They  had  a  hare  raising  experience. 

Do  you  know  why  they  call  the  Medieval  times  the  Dark  Ages?  Knight  time. 

When  I  walked  in  in  tights  they  laughed.  When  I  sat  down  they  split. 

Why  don't  women  have  a  mind?  They  keep  giving  pieces  of  it  to  their  husbands. 

Women's  minds  aren't  dirty.  They  change  them  so  often. 

Why  are  men  hard  boiled?  Their  wives  keep  them  in  hot  water  so  long. 

A  guy  went  into  a  store  for  some  apples.  The  clerk  -  do  you  want  Baldwins?  The  guy  - 

do  you  think  I  want  ones  with  hair  on? 

Keep  your  temper Nobody  else  wants  it. 

Queer  as  it  seems.  Knowing  half  your  subject  doesn't  help  much.  It's  always  the  other 
half  you  need. 
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HORSING  AROUND 

Dad  had  some  fine  horses.  We  always  named  our  favorites.  The  teams  I 
remember  driving  were:  Dave  and  Rock,  Bird  and  Pearl,  Nig  and  Prince,  Pat  and  Bill, 
and  Fan  and  Filly.  The  names  of  the  single  horses  we  used  were:  Turk,  Bleutch,  Star, 
Jim,  Knot,  Bawly,  Shorty,  Tiny,  Goalie,  Mack,  Dan,  Daisy  and  Chief.  We  always  tried  to 
team  up  horses  that  worked  well  together. 

The  following  stories  are  some  of  the  things  I  remember  about  these  horses. 

PEARL 

As  to  Pearl,  she  had  the  kind  of  independent  personality  that  she  wanted  to  do 
what  she  wanted  to  do.  She  wouldn't  mind  too  well.  She'd  take  the  bit  in  her  mouth; 
(you've  heard  the  expression  "take  the  bit  in  your  mouth")  and  you  had  a  heck  of  a  time 
trying  to  slow  her  up  if  she  was  headin'  home,  you  know.  She  had  the  habit,  if  you 
drove  her  a  mile  away  from  home,  of  really  clamping  her  teeth  dov\/n  and  trotting  real 
fast  when  she  knew  she  was  going  back  home.  One  thing  about  Pearl  was  that  she 
didn't  want  to  be  slowed  down.  You'd  pull  on  her  and  it  was  like  pullin'  against  a  post. 
But  anyway  she  was  a  good  horse,  a  good  work  horse,  and  made  a  good  team  horse 
when  hooked  up  to  the  old  white  top  and  the  different  things  that  we  hooked  her  up 
with...  a  wagon  or  so  forth.  We  used  to  team  her  with  Bird  because  Bird  would  control 
her  a  little  bit.  I  liked  to  put  Bird  on  the  right-hand  side  because  there's  where  the  line 
in  the  plowing  or  the  drilling  or  the  harrowing  was  and  I  could  guide  ol'  Bird  right  there 
and  she'd  walk  the  line  and  Pearl  would  go  right  with  her...  as  far  as  that  goes.  Pearl 
was  a  good  work  horse. 

OL'  BLUETCH 

Bluetch  was  a  fairly  large  horse,  he  was  a  work  horse  not  a  riding  horse.  Dad  or 
someone,  said  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake  and  he  had  quite  a  swelling  on  his 
knee.  I  don't  remember  which  knee  it  was.  It  swelled  up  quite  big  and  he  really  limped 
that  way  for  years.  He  only  had  one  gear  and  that  was  low.  He  was  just  a  good  ol' 
horse,  I  liked  him.  Dad  had  me  use  him  on  piling  hay  with  the  rake  or  raking  tumble 
weeds  up  on  the  dry  farm.  We'd  take  the  rake  up  there  and  rake  the  Russian  thistle 
which  was  the  old  tumbleweed.  The  swales  would  be  full  of  tumble  weeds.  Sometimes, 
however,  we  used  the  harrows  to  harrow  those  tumble  weeds  and  drag  them  into  a  pile. 
Then  finally  the  harrow  would  go  up  over  the  top  of  them  and  then  we'd  go  back  and 
forth  with  a  big  string  of  harrows  and  make  piles  of  weeds  to  burn.  The  stubble 
wouldn't  be  thick  enough  to  burn  and  that  would  make  it  so  that  you  could  leave  the 
stubble  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Dad  would  have  me  and  the  rake  and  ol'  Bluetch 
working  and  I'd  try  to  make  ol'  Bleutch  hurry  a  little  so  I'd  strap  him  with  the  line  on  his 
backside  and  he'd  just  switch  his  tail.  And  if  I  carried  on  this  way  a  little  too  long  why 
then  he'd  buck  up  his  back,  he'd  just  put  his  hind  end  up  in  the  air,  and  that  was  his 
way  of  telling  me,  "look  here  now  I'm  a  limpin'  along  down  the  tracks  and  here  you  are 
trying  to  beat  me  to  make  me  go  faster  and  I'm  goin'  as  fast  as  I  can." 
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One  day,  while  I  was  raking  tumbleweed,  a  sage  hen  got  caught  in  amongst  the 
weeds  and  the  tines  of  the  rake.  I  got  the  hen  out  and  took  it  home  and  Thomas 
Spillman  (Eggertz's  brother)  cooked  it  for  dinner.  It  was  pretty  good,  nice  and  tender 
and  such. 

That  was  ol'  Bluetch.  He  was  a  blue-gray  color. 

NIG  and  GOALIE 

Nig  and  Goalie  were  a  black  team.  They  were  some  of  our  best  horses.  We 
used  six  head  of  horses  on  the  drill  and  Nig  and  Goalie  were  part  of  the  "drill  team". 

TINY 

She  was  "my"  little  pony  and  I  really  liked  her.  I  don't  remember  her  ever  being 
harnessed  up  for  work  or  anything  she  was  a  riding  horse.  The  "hired  guys"  could  ride 
her  back  and  forth  to  the  dry  farm  and  stuff.  If  they  needed  to  come  down  home  for  any 
reason,  they'd  get  on  ol'  Tiny.  Anyway,  it  was  our  habit  of  having  her  up  on  the  dryfarm 
so  she  would  be  available  to  run  errands.  Sometimes  they  needed  to  come  down  to  St. 
Anthony  for  a  "part"  or  something  like  that  for  machinery.  Another  thing  I  did  with  ol' 
Tiny  was  that  I  got  her  trained  so  that  when  I  went  down  in  the  field  with  a  little  bucket 
of  oats  she'd  come  over  and  start  eating  oats.  Then,  while  her  head  was  down  in  the 
bucket,  I  could  crawl  up  and  lay  on  her  neck  holding  on  to  the  hair  of  her  mane.  I  would 
be  facing  her  back  end  and  then  I'd  just  reach  over  with  my  foot  and  give  her  a  little  pat 
on  the  side  of  her  cheek  and  she'd  lift  her  head  up  and  slide  me  right  down  on  her 
back.  Once  she  got  me  there  she'd  go  back  to  eating  her  oats.  Then  I  could  just  lay  on 
my  belly  and  give  a  little  twist  on  top  of  her  bare  back  and  turn  around.  I'd  have  her 
lines  up  by  where  I  could  get  a  hold  of  them  and  then  I  was  ready  to  ride  off.  Tiny  was 
the  horse  that  made  me  lose  my  marbles  as  I  have  narrated  elsewhere  in  this  history. 
One  day  mom  sent  me  down  in  the  field  with  a  "round  top"  lunch  bucket  for  the  "hired 
hands".  I  sat  on  Tiny's  back  as  the  men  made  quick  work  out  of  their  lunch  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  handed  back  the  empty  bucket  with  the  thermos  rattling  around 
inside.  For  some  reason  this  rattling  noise  "spooked"  old  Tiny  and  she  took  off  like  a 
streak  and  I  just  bounced  right  off  the  back  end  of  her. 

PAT 

Now  Pat,  for  instance,  had  been  a  stallion  and  he'd  been  doctored  so  he  wasn't 
a  stallion  but  it  seemed  like  he  was  just  the  laziest  ol'  horse.  We  had  a  time  with  him. 
He  was  what  we  called  a  "wheeler".  A  wheeler  was  the  guide  horse.  When  you  were 
plowing  the  wheeler  was  the  one  you  would  put  nearest  the  plow  and  then  you'd  have 
the  rest  of  the  team  would  be  at  the  side  of  the  wheeler  on  the  unplowed  ground.  The 
wheeler  walked  in  the  furrow.  This  would  keep  the  plow  straight  along  the  furrow.  Pat 
was  a  good  worker  once  you  got  him  lathered  up.  He  was  not  mean  or  anything;  he 
was  a  good  horse  to  handle. 
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One  day  Albert  got  up  along  side  of  him  in  the  stall,  to  put  the  harness/collar  on 
him.  Albert  backed  him  away  from  the  manger  so  he  could  reach  the  harness  and  put  it 
over  Pat's  head.  When  Albert  had  the  harness  over  his  head,  Pat  reached  forward  to 
get  more  hay  in  the  manger  and  stepped  right  on  Albert's  toe.  So  poor  ol'  Albert  was 
really  a  moanin'  cause  Pat  was  a  big  old  heavy  horse.  I  think  it  was  his  left  foot  that  he 
stepped  on  so  Albert  started  kicking  him  with  his  right  foot.  I  happened  to  be  in  there 
harnessing  up  some  horses  and  I  got  ol'  Pat  backed  off  Albert's  foot. 

FILLY 

One  day  Albert  had  ridden  ol'  Filly  up  to  the  north  ditch  on  the  Reusch  place. 
And  as  Albert  took  her  bridle  off  to  go  home  she  just  stepped  on  his  toe  and  turned  and 
twisted  and  then  she  walked  on  home.  Poor  Albert  just  had  his  toe  in  the  right  place 
and  he  was  in  a  mess.  Albert  had  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  home.  When  he 
showed  Mom  the  damaged  toe  she  took  the  scissors  and  finished  the  job  by  clipping 
the  hide  that  was  holding  the  toenail  on.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I  remember  the 
incident.  01'  Filly  was  a  good  riding  horse,  she  was  a  little  bigger  than  Tiny  and  Dad 
could  ride  her  too. 

BILL 

Bill  was  a  white  horse.  We  used  to  get  salt  for  the  horses  in  a  block.  We  would 
set  up  the  block  of  salt  out  in  the  corral  where  we  fed  the  horses.  Well  Albert  decided 
that  he  would  get  the  salt  from  the  shed  to  the  corral  (v\4iich  was  quite  a  ways  from  the 
feed  lot  out  in  the  corral)  by  riding  ol'  Bill  out  there  with  the  block  of  salt  in  front  of  him 
sitting  on  top  of  ol'  Bill's  withers.  He  went  to  get  on  ol'  Bill  pushing  the  heavy  block  of 
salt  in  front  of  him.  The  darned  block  of  salt  went  on  over  ol'  Bill's  back  and  Albert  went 
on  over  with  it.  Some  how  it  bounced  off  of  Albert's  stomach.  I  don't  think  he  took  the 
whole  weight  of  it,  but  he  was  always  getting  in  to  trouble. 

DAVID  HIGH  HEAD 

David  was  a  white  horse.  Many  times  we  matched  him  up  with  another  white 
horse  of  ours  named  Rock.  They  made  a  good  team.  One  time,  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
we  wanted  to  go  to  the  celebration  in  Sugar  City.  Dad  didn't  go  with  us  so  it  was  up  to 
me  to  harness  up  the  team.  I'd  try  to  get  the  bridle  on  ol'  Dave  while  he  was  kinda 
down  eating  in  the  feed  bunk  and  invariably  I  couldn't  reach  far  enough  over  in  ahead 
of  him  to  get  the  bridle  up  on  the  front  of  his  face.  So  I  decided  to  get  over  in  the  feed 
bunk  myself  and  when  he  raised  his  head  up  too  high  to  keep  me  from  being  able  to 
put  the  bridle  on  I  doubled  up  my  fist  and  hit  him  on  the  bottom  of  his  jaw  causing  him 
to  bounce  his  head  against  the  rafters.  Thereafter  he  lowered  his  head  and  accepted 
the  bridle. 
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SHORTY 

Shorty  was  kind  of  a  precarious  horse,  he  was  not  a  riding  horse  but  made  a 
pretty  good  leader  at  plowing  once  they  got  him  "worked  in." 

Our  hired  man,  Eggertz  Spillman,  would  hook  up  12  horses  (three  teams  of  four) 
on  the  combine  at  one  time  and  put  ol'  Shorty  in  the  team  and  he'd  get  so  nervous 
getting  hooked  up,  he'd  try  to  climb  out  over  the  horse  by  him.  He'd  just  rare  in  the  air 
straight  up  on  his  legs  and  try  to  get  out  of  the  harness.  Then  when  he  went  back  down 
between  the  horses  he'd  get  tangled  up  in  the  straps  and  lines.  Eggertz  Spillman  used 
tobacco  and  I  could  see  that  he'd  really  get  nervous  trying  to  get  those  horses  hooked 
up  which  would  cause  him  to  really  chew  and  spit.  The  driver's  seat  on  the  combine 
had  a  ladder  and  a  place  built  out  so  that  you  could  sit  up  over  the  "wheelers".  The 
"wheelers"  were  kinda  back  under  this  ladder  and  then  you  were  pretty  close  to  your 
"leaders".  There  were  three  four  horse  teams.  Once  they  were  all  hooked  up,  Eggertz 
more  or  less  did  the  driving  by  the  "leaders",  the  team  out  front.  The  "leaders"  were  the 
ones  that  set  the  pace.  And  ,  anyway,  Eggertz  had  a  little  box,  I  can  see  to  this  day, 
out  to  the  side  of  his  seat  up  there  on  this  ladder  affair;  it  had  rocks  in  it  that  he'd  throw 
at  the  horses.  He  even  had  a  BB  gun  that  he  would  use  to  pop  them  in  the  seat  with. 
He  also  had  a  whip.  And  he'd  just  line  them  out  and  holler  at  'em  and  away  they'd  go 
down  the  patch,  eventually.  Once  you  got  them  started  they  handled  all  right...  and  so 
would  Shorty. 

William  Spillman  and  his  four  sons,  Vern,  Eggertz,  Thomas  and  Ervin,  worked 
for  Dad  from  time  to  time.  All  of  them  were  good  with  horses. 

TURK 

Turk  was  a  kind  of  a  rebel  in  a  way.  He  was  a  pretty  good  worker  once  you  got 
him  started.  He  was  a  black  horse  but  it  seems  to  me  he  had  white  on  his  legs,  white 
stockings. 

The  horses  that  we  had  were  never  a  "special  breed",  they  were  a  "duke's 
mixture".  We  had  big,  heavy  horses  for  farm  work  and  smaller  horses  for  riding  and 
pulling  the  old  white  topped  buggy. 

OL'  BIRD 

Old  Bird  was  a  black  horse,  she  had  a  nice  personality  and  was  easy  to  guide. 
She  was  peppy,  she'd  come  to  a  corner  and  if  you  were  in  a  buggy  or  a  sleigh  she'd 
want  to  hurry  around  the  corner  and  boy  the  old  sleigh  or  buggy  would  slide  around. 
One  day  Mom  had  harnessed  her  up  to  the  single  horse  buggy,  with  no  top  on  it,  just  a 
light  buggy,  she  was  headed  for  Relief  Society  meeting.  Dad  had  been  watering  some 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  on  the  old  home  place  and  he'd  hung  his  canvas  out 
over  the  headgate  to  dry  and  when  Mom  and  old  Bird  got  up  along  side  of  it  the  white 
canvas  "spooked"  old  Bird.  Old  Bird  shied  away  and  got  the  wheels  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  buggy  down  in  the  gutter  and  Mom  fell  out.  Poor  Mom  got  all  wet  and 
muddy  and  she  was  all  "banged  up"  and  crying  but  she  got  up  and  got  old  Bird  (who 
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Horse  Power 

it  took  22  horses  to  pull  this  harvester  on  the  Elmo  Webster 
Farm  back  in  1927.  it  aiso  took  an  expert  to  drive  that  many 
horses  with  only  two  lines. 

In  this  picture  Elmo  is  in  the  drivers  seat  with  Reed  Webster, 
Ben  Simmons  and  Vern  Davidson  on  the  harvester.  Vern  also  did 
the  driving. 

Our  thanks  to  Mark  Webster  for  this  "Look  at  the  past." 
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had  stopped  a  little  ways  away  -  didn't  run  away)  and  got  back  in  the  buggy.  She 
turned  old  Bird  around  and  went  back  home.  She  went  inside,  changed  her  clothes 
and  got  fixed  up  and  got  back  in  the  buggy  and  went  to  Relief  Society. 


More  Johnson  Kids  on  Horses 
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Dryfarm 


Because  the  dryfarm  land  was  not  irrigated  the  soil  was  very  dry,  it  was  soft  and  powdery 
like  light,  brown  flour.  I  remember  one  afternoon  we  had  a  dust  storm  that  was  so  bad  that  the 
wheat  was  blown  right  out  of  the  ground  and  we  had  to  reseed  the  land  when  the  storm  passed 
One  afternoon  the  wind  started  to  blow  and  the  dust  was  so  thick  in  the  air  that  we  were  unable 
to  come  down  from  the  dryfarm  for  three  days.  Dad  was  always  concerned  with  the  blowing  of 
the  dust  (top  soil)  from  the  neighbor's  farm  over  on  to  the  lower  end  of  our  field  (the  Thompson 
farm,  which  we  leased  from  the  state).  The  tumbleweeds  would  settle  there  in  that  swale,  and 
then,  in  the  spring,  when  our  neighbors  would  start  to  plow  and  harrow  and  drill,  the  wind  would 
start  to  blow  and  the  dust  would  settle  in  this  area  of  our  field.  When  I  first  started  to  learn  to 
drive  a  tractor,  we  had  a  wheel  tractor  that  we  were  plowing  with  and  I'd  have  to  worry  about 
getting  stuck  in  this  sand  bank  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  farm  where  this  top  soil  had  been 
drifting;  it  might  get  as  high  as  2  or  3  feet  deep.  That  was  kind  of  a  problem.  Anyway,  Dad  made 
arrangements  to  lease  1200  acres  of  land  (which  was  the  Thompson  farm)  and  he  would  let  Uncle 
Charl  have  an  area  and  the  Baurs  (our  neighbors)  have  an  area.  So  all  three  of  them  leased  parts 
of  the  Thompson  farm.  Mr.  Thompson  had  built  a  nice  big  shed  which  was  part  of  the  farm 
house.  The  shed  was  a  combination  machinery  shop  and  granary,  a  good  place  to  put  bulk  wheat 
or  barley  or  whatever  we  had.  This  was  kind  of  a  nice  farm  house,  with  plain  living  quarters  that 
were  partitioned  off  to  make  3  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen.  Anyway  this  Mr.  Thompson  had  a  hard 
time  keeping  any  money,  he  was  a  drinking  type  of  man.  So  since  he  couldn't  "prove  up"  on  this 
land  he  had  to  turn  it  back  to  the  State.  When  he  lost  his  farm  he  just  left  lots  of  his  machinery  to 
rust  down  in  a  wide  ditch.  He  had  been  digging  the  ditch  in  the  river  bottom  because  this 
homestead  was  originally  set  up  to  be  irrigated  land.  Down  in  the  river  bottom,  Mr.  Thompson 
had  built  a  nicer  house  but  after  he  quit  dryfarming,  the  house  had  been  left  vacant  and  weeds  and 
brush  had  grown  around  it.  Albert  and  I  used  to  enjoy  exploring  in  that  house.  One  afternoon, 
just  about  sundown,  we  were  in  the  house  looking  through  the  different  rooms.  I  decided  to  go 
up  stairs  and  look  around.  With  some  effort  I  persuaded  a  door  leading  into  one  of  the  rooms  to 
open.  As  I  stood  there  looking  around  at  the  room  I  heard  a  noise  which  seemed  to  be  coming 
from  under  a  tub  that  was  upside  down  on  the  floor.  I  thought  to  myself,  "how  could  there  be 
anything  under  that  tub?".  I  cautiously  lifted  the  tub  and  to  my  surprise  out  ran  a  mother  packrat 
leaving  her  small  babies  behind. 

Anyway,  in  order  to  combat  the  dust  blowing  off'the  field.  Dad  got  to  checking  in  to  stuff" 
and  found  that  the  best  idea  was  to  leave  the  stubble  undisturbed,  in  the  ground  as  much  as  they 
could.  The  first  implement  that  we  got  was  the  duck-foot  weeder  that  went  under  the  ground  and 
under  the  stubble  but  left  the  stubble  on  top  of  the  ground.  Dad  would  use  the  duck-foot  in  place 
of  a  plow  and  plow  "catty-comer"  to  the  way  the  wind  blew  The  duck-foot  would  leave  fiirrows 
so  that  when  the  wind  blew  the  top  soil  it  would  blow  it  into  the  fijrrows  instead  of  blowing  it  into 
the  neighbor's  field.  Uncle  Eric  liked  to  plant  spring  wheat.  Spring  wheat  on  the  dryfarm  where 
you  raised  grain  every  year  didn't  have  enough  moisture  to  raise  a  very  heavy  crop.  Ordinarily 
you'd  only  get  1 2  to  15  bushel  to  the  acre  but  in  the  swales,  where  it  was  wet  enough,  the  grain 
was  heavier  and  so  were  the  weeds.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  weeds  we  used  the  hay  rake 
(dump  rake)  to  rake  up  the  tumble  weeds  in  the  swales  or  else  we  used  several  sections  of 
harrows  pulled  behind  the  horses  (we  used  a  tractor  later  on).    You  drag  the  harrow  through  the 
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tumble  weeds.  By  and  by,  as  it  started  pushing  a  lot  of  tumble  weeds  in  front  of  the  harrow,  the 
harrow  would  raise  up  and  go  over  the  weeds  and  then  the  tumbleweeds  would  be  left  in  a  wind 
row.  My  job  was  to  use  the  dump  rake  with  the  horse  on  it  to  finish  getting  out  the  tumbleweeds. 
The  piles  of  tumbelweeds  would  then  be  burned.  One  day  when  I  got  off  the  dump  rake  I  noticed 
that  there  was  a  nice,  big  sage  hen  caught  in  the  tines  of  the  rake.  So  I  got  it  out  and  gave  it  to 
Thomas  Spillman,  one  of  our  hired  hands,  and  he  plucked  it  and  cooked  it  up  for  supper  that 
night.  It  was  real  tasty.  It  was  a  big  sage  hen  like  those  Plymouth  Rocks,  heavier  than  the  sage 
hens  we  see  now  days. 

After  we  used  the  duck-foot  weeder  for  a  couple  of  years  then  we  had  us  a  little  rod 
weeder.  This  weeder  was  precarious  because  sometimes  the  rod  went  in  too  deep  and  other  times 
it  wouldn't  go  deep  enough.  That  was  kind  of  the  fore  runner  to  the  Cheney  rod  weeder  that  we 
had  later  on  that  put  an  inch  thick  rod  under  the  ground.  It  had  wheels  on  the  back  and  wheels 
out  on  the  side.  You  could  adjust  the  rod,  which  was  12  feet  long,  so  that  it  would  only  go  down 
in  the  ground  so  many  inches,  just  where  you  wanted  it.  That  way  you  could  adjust  it  deep 
enough  to  clip  the  roots  of  the  weeds  off.  As  the  rod  weeder  passed  under  the  ground  and  weeds, 
it  would  lift  the  weeds  up  ever  so  slightly.  The  weeds  would  hardly  change  at  all.  It  was  as 
though  they  were  saying;  "you  didn't  hurt  me  a  bit."  But  the  next  time  around  the  patch  you 
would  see  the  weeds  were  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  You  would  say;  "ha  ha,  I  got  you."  It  was  a  good 
feeling  to  know  you  destroyed  thousands  of  weeds  that  day.  Along  with  the  Cheney  rod  weeder 
(which  left  the  trash  -  weeds  and  most  generally  wheat  stubble  -  on  top  of  the  ground)  we  went 
fi-om  the  moldboard  plow  to  the  Wheatland  plow  which  would  leave  a  good  share  of  the  trash  on 
top  of  the  ground.  In  our  drilling  practice  we  used  to  have  a  Van  Brunt  24-hole  drill  (12  feet 
wide)  that  was  pulled  with  the  horses  mostly  until  we  got  the  tractor.  But  also  we  had  a  piece  of 
equipment  that  you  could  attach  to  the  7"  shallow  drill  that  would  put  the  seed  into  a  deep 
ftirrow.  This  drill  made  it  so  that  you  could  go  through  a  lot  of  trash,  a  lot  of  stubble  and  stuff 
Uke  that,  but  put  the  seed  down  in  the  ground  where  the  moisture  was.  Now  days  the  farmers 
irrigate  the  land  so  that  they  don't  have  to  use  the  practices  that  we  did  to  save  the  top  soil. 
Another  practice  that  we  used  was  to  plant  every  other  year  so  that  one  year  you'd  have  it 
summer  fallowed  and  you'd  just  rod  weed  and  save  the  moisture  for  the  fall  wheat  which  would  be 
sprouted  in  the  fall.  Then  the  fall  wheat,  of  course,  next  spring  has  foliage  already  starting  to 
grow  so  it  could  utilize  the  natural  moisture,  in  the  spring,  a  lot  more  readily.  When  you  plow  in 
the  spring  and  turn  it  clear  under  it  dries  the  land  out  so  much  that  you  don't  have  enough 
moisture  for  your  crops.  When  you  are  using  a  dry  land  system  it  is  better  to  plant  in  the  fall. 
Farmers  planted  fall  grain  (usually  wheat)  so  it  would  get  started  growing  before  winter  hit.  Then 
it  would  stay  dormant  under  the  snow  during  the  cold  weather.  When  spring  arrived  the  "fall 
grain"  would  have  an  earlier  start  on  the  "spring  grain"  because  the  snow  would  be  melting 
making  the  soil  muddy  and  difficult  to  plant  the  spring  crop.  The  draw  back  to  planting  fall  grain, 
however,  was  if  the  winter  snow  was  not  deep  enough  to  insulate  the  tiny  grain  plants  they  would 
freeze.  We  called  that  "winter-kill".  Then  we  would  be  forced  to  re-plant  spring  grain  (usually 
barley)  in  those  patches  of  the  field.  Uncle  Eric  liked  to  plant  in  the  spring  every  year  in  the  hopes 
that  some  years  there  would  be  enough  moisture  and  some  years  the  spring  wheat  did  pretty  fair. 
But  most  generally  it  didn't  have  very  many  bushels  to  the  acre.  Now  days  with  irrigation  and 
fertiUzers  and  chemical  weed  killers  it  sure  makes  a  nice,  clean  crop  of  grain.  I've  always  fek  that 
Dad  was  somewhat  ahead  of  the  practices  of  his  time  because  he  tried  to  conserve  the  moisture 
up  on  the  dry  farm  with  the  duck-foot  and  the  rod  weeder  and  with  the  deep  furrow  drill  to  get  a 
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good  crop  of  fall  wheat  growing  The  fall  wheat,  if  it  was  good  and  thick,  would  come  up  better 
the  next  spring  and  would  crowd  out  the  weeds.  If  you  just  raised  spring  wheat  you  had  a 
"weedier"  crop.  Fall  wheat  would  yield  15  to  40  bushel  to  the  acre  even  on  dry  land  without  any 
irrigation.  I  think  that  is  one  thing  about  Dad,  he  wanted  to  have  "progressive"  fanning.  We 
went  from  a  wheel  tractor  to  our  first  Caterpillar  tractor  in  1929.  The  Caterpillar  tractor  made  a 
lot  of  difference  up  on  the  dry  farm.  It  gave  better  traction  than  a  wheel  tractor  and  also  was  less 
compacting  of  the  ground,  (see  figures  11  -  12) 

THE  PACK  RAT  INCIDENT 

For  years  we  had  a  family  of  pack  rats  that  lived  in  the  old  Thompson  farm  house.  We 
didn't  notice  them  in  the  day  time  but  when  we'd  get  ready  for  bed,  in  the  east  bedroom,  and  turn 
off  the  ol'  coal  oil  light  and  get  into  bed  that's  when  their  activities  began.  By  and  by  you  could 
hear  the  thump,  thump  of  a  pack  rat's  tail  up  above  our  heads  on  the  second  floor.  And  once 
when  I  was  up  on  the  dryfarm,  all  by  myself,  I  could  hear  that  rat  thumping  on  the  floor  upstairs 
and  pretty  soon  I  could  hear  him  coming  down  the  stairs,  thump,  thump,  thump.  The  bed  I  was 
trying  to  sleep  on  had  a  straw  tick  mattress  underneath  and  I  was  afraid  that  when  the  rat  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  he  might  want  to  make  a  nest  in  the  mattress.  As  I  lay  there  I  could  hear 
him  slipping  my  bedroom  and  into  the  other  rooms.  I  huddled  in  bed  for  a  long  time  listening  to 
those  creepy  sounds  until  at  last  I  fell  asleep.  I  don't  remember  him  going  back  up  the  stairs. 

Anyway,  one  night  some  years  later  Albert  and  I  went  upstairs  to  the  bedroom  directly 
over  the  kitchen^edroom  downstairs.  We  opened  the  door  and  went  in  there  and  were  getting 
ready  for  bed  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  felt  this  motion  up  on  a  little  ledge  up  on  the  wall.  We  both 
grabbed  a  stick  or  broom  and  sure  enough  we  saw  that  darned  ol'  pack  rat  and  we  went  after  it. 
Albert,  I  think,  was  braver  than  I  was  in  killing  the  pack  rat.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  more 
accurate  or  not  but  I  remember  we'd  flush  that  rat  out  from  under  the  bed  and  then  he'd  run 
around  this  ledge  and  we'd  hit  at  him  like  we  were  swatting  a  fly,  but,  eventually  I  don't  know 
who  landed  the  "KO"  but  we  finally  got  him  and  that  was  the  end  of  that  pack  rat.  Some  years 
later  Dad  wanted  us  to  build  some  partitions  between  the  house  and  the  shop.  So  Dad  said  we 
might  as  well  pull  the  shiplap  off  of  the  ceiling  upstairs  to  build  this  partition.  When  we  got  to 
pulling  the  shiplap  off,  why  then  we  ran  on  to  this  ol'  pack  rat's  nest.  We  found  lots  of  items  that 
he  had  packed  away,  among  those  was  a  dirty  sock  of  mine,  a  corncob,  some  silverware,  a  comb, 
a  toothbrush,  an  apple  core  and  various  other  odds  and  ends. 

SPRING  CREEK 

One  day  in  the  summer,  when  I  was  about  1 0  years  old.  Uncle  Eric  and  I  were  building  a 
cistern  on  the  Spring  Creek  dryfarm.  The  reason  for  building  a  cistern  on  the  dryfarm  was  to  be 
able  to  water  the  horses  in  the  summer.  We  estimated  that  the  hole  should  be  about  10  feet 
square  and  began  digging.  About  halfway  through.  Uncle  Eric  decided  we  needed  it  wider  and 
deeper.  We  wanted  to  plaster  the  sides  of  the  hole  with  sand  to  cement  the  dirt  and  keep  it  from 
sloughing  off  back  into  the  bottom.  So  he  decided  that  we  needed  to  haul  at  least  a  couple  of 
loads  of  sand  from  an  area  near  Teton.  Now,  in  those  days  we  used  horses  and  wagons  to  do  the 
hauling.  This  area,  out  north  of  Teton,  was  the  old  pioneer  crossing  place  of  the  Teton  river.  We 
could  ford  the  river  right  there  and  in  the  summer  time  the  water  was  real  low  so  we  didn't  have 
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any  trouble  driving  the  wagons  across.  In  fact  we'd  park  the  wagons  in  a  sandy  area  and  then 
shovel  sand  onto  each  wagon.  Uncle  Eric  and  I,  with  the  two  wagons  full  of  sand,  started  for  the 
dryfarm  about  4:30  that  afternoon.  I  was  right  behind  Uncle  Eric  and  after  we  had  progressed 
about  3/4  of  the  way  back  to  the  camp,  I  became  sick  with  a  headache  (these  sick  headaches  have 
plagued  me  all  of  my  life)  and  so  I  just  lay  back  on  the  sand,  in  the  wagon  I  was  driving,  and  went 
to  sleep.  Although  it  was  dark,  and  I  was  asleep,  those  two  horses  took  me  and  the  load  of  sand 
safely  up  the  "rocky  hollow"  to  our  camp,  arriving  about  2:00  a.m.  Aunt  Ruby  (Uncle  Eric's  wife) 
doctored  me  up  with  Epsom  salts  and  I  went  out  to  bed  in  the  old  sheep  camp,  which  was  in  a 
grove  of  quaking  aspen  trees.  Up  on  the  ridge  I  could  hear  the  eerie  sounds  of  the  coyotes 
howling  as  I  drifted  off" to  sleep.  Aunt  Ruby  could  cure  anything  with  Epsom  salts...! 

Incidentally  I'd  like  to  describe  uncle  Eric  and  Aunt  Ruby's  summer  home,  or  should  I  say 
summer  tent.  It  was  a  nice,  big  tent  that  covered  quite  an  area  and  had  a  wooden  floor  in  it  and 
wooden  sides  up  to  about  3  feet  high.  It  was  built  to  be  quite  permanent. 

Another  thing  happened  up  on  the  Spring  Creek  dryfarm  one  day.  Aunt  Ruby's  brother, 
Glenn  Compton,  was  there  and  we  were  out  looking  around  by  the  edge  of  the  camp  and  we  saw 
a  badger  off*  in  the  distance,  not  very  far  fi-om  the  camp.  This  badger  was  starting  to  dig  a  hole. 
Now,  a  badger  can  really  dig  a  hole  "a  whoopin'  ".  Glenn  thought  he  could  really  have  some  ftin 
by  digging  toward  the  badger  but  you  know  as  fast  as  Glenn  or  I  could  dig  (course  I  was  just  a 
young  kid  and  Glenn  was  in  his  20's  -  a  big,  husky  guy,  tall  and  nice  looking)  we  never  did  catch 
up  with  that  badger.  He  just  went  on  down  in  the  ground.  Badgers  are  animals  that  are  very 
strong  and  sometimes  if  you  crowd  them  into  a  comer  they  can  be  kinda  mean  so  I  didn't  relish 
the  idea  of  trying  to  get  him  in  a  comer  anyway,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Aunt  Faye  tells  the  story  about  Dad  getting  hurt  on  the  small  grader  that  we  had  up  on  the 
Spring  Creek  dryfarm.  Dad  had  two  horses  hooked  on  to  the  grader  and  was  grading  some  of  the 
road  around  the  area  so  that  when  you  went  through  the  swales  it  would  be  smoother  going  with 
our  equipment...  the  wagons  and  so  forth.  There  was  a  place  where  there  was  a  barbed-wire  gate 
in  the  fence  line  that  he  had  to  go  through  to  get  to  the  area  he  wanted  to  grade.  When  he  was 
getting  down  fi-om  the  grader  to  open  the  gate,  he  somehow  got  his  leg  tangled  in  the  lines  of  the 
hamesses  and  cut  a  gash  in  his  shin  on  the  grader  blade.  Dad  and  Faye  unhitched  the  horses  and 
rode  them  back  to  camp  leaving  the  grader  behind.  Mom  and  the  hired  men  saw  them  coming  and 
Mom  wrapped  his  leg  in  a  clean,  wet  towel.  Mother  called  Dr.  Ellison  from  St.  Anthony.  He 
came  right  out  even  though  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night  and  sewed  Dad's  leg  up  with  no 
"deadening".    I  remember  that  years  later  Dad  used  to  mb  and  scratch  at  that  scar. 

CANYON  CREEK 

Dad  had  purchased  160  acres  from  Marion  Murdock  up  on  Canyon  Creek,  which  is  not 
too  far  from  Green  Canyon  Hot  Springs  (originally  it  was  Pincock  Hot  Springs).  A  small  house  in 
Sugar  City  was  included  in  the  purchase  of  this  dryfarm.  Ruth  and  I  and  Bettie  lived  in  that  little 
house  a  short  while  and  then  Dad  sold  it.  Dad  sold  the  dryfarm  to  me  for  $20.00  an  acre  (this 
included  the  house).  The  down  payment  was  a  1939  tmck  and  the  old  Green  Hornet  (1934 
Dodge).  (See  Figure  z^*)  I  took  over  the  mortgage  which  was  over  $1200.00.  We  mortgaged  it 
for  a  year  or  two  and  finally  paid  it  off". 

There  was  a  log  cabin  with  a  little  lean-to  on  the  north  west  side  of  the  property  The 
cabin  had  just  one  room  and  it  had  an  iron  bed  with  flat  springs  (not  coil  springs)  and  an  old  flat 
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The  or  Green  Hornet  and  1939  Truck 


Figure  »3 
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Bettie's  cat  -  oV  Boots  and  her  kittens 


Bettie  with  snake 


Figures  1^  and  I'S^ 
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mattress.  With  that  kind  of  mattress,  you  know,  you  always  roll  to  the  middle  of  the  bed  You 
have  to  sit  up  just  to  look  out.  When  we  shut  the  cabin  up  for  the  winter  we  always  left  the 
mattress  on  the  bed  and  took  the  bedding  home  to  be  cleaned.  Then,  in  the  spring,  we  would 
bring  the  fresh  bedding  back.  One  spring,  when  we  went  up  there,  we  went  in  and  started  to 
clean  the  mattress  off  and  clean  the  floor  and  stuff  like  that  and  then  we  decided  to  build  a  fire  in 
the  little  stove  to  warm  up  the  cabin  and  have  a  little  supper  before  we  went  to  bed.  Eventually, 
as  the  cabin  got  warm,  by  and  by  we  noticed  that  there  was  a  kind  of  a  buzzing  sound  coming 
from  one  area  of  the  mattress.  We  found  a  little  hole  and  when  we  looked  down  into  the  hole  in 
the  mattress  we  saw  that  there  were  bees  coming  awake  with  the  heat  and  crawling  all  over  each 
other.  I  didn't  know  just  what  to  do  but  luckily  we  were  equipped  with  "Flit".  Flit  was  sold  in  a 
pump  and  was  used  primarily  for  killing  flies.  So  I  took  that  Flit  gun  and  put  the  nozzle  in  the 
hole  in  the  mattress  and  blasted  away.  We  never  heard  another  sound  from  those  bees  and  we 
made  the  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 

OL'  BOOTS  MOUSER  SUPREME 

We  always  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  log  cabin  with  mice  infestation  so  one  spring  when 
we  went  to  the  cabin  we  took  Bettie's  cat.  01'  Boots,  with  the  white  stockings  on  her  feet,  was 
such  a  fun  cat,  she  was  my  idea  of  a  good  cat.  We  took  her  because  she  was  a  good  "mouser". 
Anyway  the  next  morning  when  we  got  up  there  was  a  whole  congregation  of  dead  mice  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  I  think  there  was  a  couple  of  dozen.  Ol'  Boots  had  been  busy  all  night 
long  killing  mice  and  dragging  them  out  to  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  putting  them  in  a  pile.  I 
always  appreciated  her  efforts  because  I  knew  we  couldn't  have  gotten  two  dozen  mice  killed  in  a 
single  evening.  (See  Figure  1^) 

SNAKES  IN  MY  BED,  I  DON'T  THINK  SO 

I  was  thinking  about  an  interesting  time  we  had  once  out  south  and  east  of  Green  Canyon 
Hot  Springs  in  a  little  place  in  a  "private"  field  and  it  was  called  Warm  Springs.  People  didn't 
generally  go  there  as  it  was  kind  of  out  of  the  way  and  on  private  land  but  we  took  the  truck  and 
parked  it  up  there.  We  had  the  truck  fixed  up  with  canvas  over  curved  wooden  beams  on  the 
truck  bed  imitating  a  covered  wagon.  And  here  we  were  going  to  stay  over  night  for  a  4th  of  July 
family  outing.  Bettie  and  the  boys  had  gone  up  a  little  trail  to  the  small  hot  springs  and  on  the 
way  back  she  spotted  the  tail  of  a  snake  that  was  in  a  hole  in  a  rock.  Naturally  she  grabbed  the 
tail  and  pulled  and  out  came  this  snake  that  was  nearly  as  long  as  she  was  tall.  The  kids  came 
trouping  into  camp  with  this  snake  and  Bettie  wanted  to  put  it  in  the  back  of  the  truck  where  we 
had  all  our  bedding  set  up  for  the  night.  She  wanted  to  take  it  home  and  have  it  for  a  pet.  She 
thought  it  would  be  a  nice  pet  since  it  was  a  "blow"  snake  and  not  a  rattle  snake.  When  I  voiced 
my  objections  about  having  a  snake  in  my  bed  she  thought  maybe  she  could  put  it  in  the  cab  of  the 
truck  but  I  wasn't  about  to  have  it  in  the  cab  either.  I  think  she  was  a  little  unhappy  with  me  when 
I  suggested  that  she  take  it  back  where  she  found  it  and  let  it  loose.  (See  Figure  15) 

Some  years  later  we  used  to  go  south  of  Green  Canyon  for  a  couple  of  miles  and  there 
was  a  little  place  where  people  had  built  bonfires  before  and  we  built  us  a  little  bonfire  and  had  a 
family  picnic  there  Carlene  remembers  that  we  used  to  go  there  every  year  so  she  says  it  was  a 
family  tradition  to  picnic  there. 
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Sometimes,  when  I  would  be  up  working  on  the  dryfarm,  I  would  meet  Moma  Ruthie  and 
Rozell  at  a  little  creek  that  was  close  by  our  dryfarm.  It  was  so  nice  to  have  Moma  Ruthie  fix  me 
a  lunch  while  I  was  working  up  there  on  the  Canyon  Creek  dryfarm.  This  lovely  little  creek  was 
just  trickling  along  there  with  nice  soft  grass  growing  on  the  bank.  I  think  those  were  wonderfiil 
"togetherness"  times  to  spend  with  my  family. 

On  the  road  to  our  Canyon  Creek  dryfarm,  maybe  within  a  mile  of  our  dryfarm,  there  used 
to  be  a  man  that  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  and  his  name  was  Frank  Harriman.  He  had 
lived  with  his  mother  up  there  on  the  dryfarm  for  years  and  they  lived  there  winter  and  summer. 
Most  of  the  farmers  only  went  to  their  dryfarms  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  After  Frank's 
mother  died  he  lived  alone  and  became  a  real  recluse. 

Frank  was  a  member  of  our  Seventies  quorum  and  so  it  was  our  duty  to  go  visit  him 
periodically.  Two  or  three  of  us  would  try  to  go  visit  with  him  once  a  year  as  that  would  be  about 
the  only  time  we  would  see  him  because  he  didn't  go  to  church. 

He  was  a  little  against  the  church,  in  fact,  as  he  thought  the  church  had  mistreated  his 
grandparents  in  the  early  days,  the  pioneer  days.  He  thought  that  Brigham  Young  sent  his 
grandparents,  along  with  many  other  families,  to  colonize  a  remote  section  of  Utah  and  sent  them 
off  without  proper  suppHes.  They  had  many  hardships  and  almost  starved  to  death. 

Anyway,  I  remember  one  time  when  some  of  us  got  together  to  go  visit  with  Frank  and  it 
was  early  evening,  just  at  dusk.  We  went  up  to  liis  door  and  the  other  fellows  said  well  you  know 
him  so  you  go  knock  on  the  door.  I  went  and  knocked  on  the  door  and  he  came  to  the  door  and 
wouldn't  let  us  in  until  we  all  identified  ourselves.  When  he  unlocked  the  door  he  was  holding  a 
gun  and  I  didn't  know  whether  we  were  going  to  get  shot  or  not.  He  invited  us  in  and  we  held 
our  meeting  and  he  treated  us  OK. 

He  used  to  think  I  was  all  right  but  he  wasn't  too  fiiendly  with  any  of  his  other  neighbors. 
I  used  to  go  over  there  to  plow  with  the  D2  caterpillar  tractor  on  a  side  hill  that  was  too  steep  for 
him  to  go  on  with  his  wheel  tractor.  Then  he  would  tell  me  different  kinds  of  stories,  for  instance 
he'd  tell  me  a  story  about  how  his  neighbors  had  it  in  for  him.  Old  combines  used  to  have  an 
elevator  on  one  side  that  took  the  weed  seed  and  the  cracked  wheat  out  of  the  crop  and  dump  it 
into  a  burlap  sack  and  as  you  went  around  and  around  the  patch  eventually  the  sack  would  fill  up 
and  then  you  could  use  these  weed  seeds  to  feed  your  pigs  or  chickens  or  whatever  you  wanted  to 
feed.  Anyway,  he  said  one  time  that  his  neighbor  had  about  4  or  5  of  these  sacks  of  this  weed 
seed  and  that  the  neighbor  had  scattered  them  along  the  ridge  on  his  property.  He  was  just  sure 
that  his  neighbor  had  deliberately  planted  weed  seed  on  his  farm. 

Then,  another  time,  I  got  kind  of  a  kick  out  of  him,  he  said  he  was  up  on  the  east  part  of 
his  farm,  he  had  two  different  pieces  of  land  one  up  east  and  one  at  the  house,  and  when  he  was 
up  there  on  the  hill  he  could  look  down  by  his  house  and  he  saw  his  best  horse  disappear  into  a 
horse  trailer.  He  said  that  some  guy  backed  in  there  and  loaded  up  his  best  horse.  Many  days 
later,  after  he'd  told  me  the  story  of  the  missing  horse,  I  went  over  there  to  do  some  plowing  for 
him.  He  had  to  get  something  out  of  his  car  garage  and  he  went  over  there  and  unlocked  the 
door.  When  he  went  in  to  the  garage  he  found  his  darned  horse  standing  there  by  the  side  of  his 
car.  On  the  south  side  of  the  garage  there  was  a  dirt  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  board  wall  and  it 
had  caused  the  boards  to  rot  and  fall  in  and  somehow  the  horse  had  gotten  in  and  couldn't  get  out. 
The  poor  old  horse  had  been  in  there  a  good  week  and  Frank,  upon  seeing  the  horse,  had  to  admit 
to  me  that  this  was  the  horse  he  was  looking  for.  When  it  came  time  for  him  to  pay  me  for 
plowing,  he  had  to  unlock  the  ft^ont  door,  then  he  had  to  unlock  his  trunk  and  then  he  had  to 
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unlock  the  money  box  inside  the  trunk.  I  feh  so  sorry  for  him,  he  was  a  decent  sort  of  a  guy  and 
he  and  I  got  along  real  good  but  by  living  all  alone  he  thought  a  lot  of  people  didn't  like  him  and 
wanted  to  do  mean  things  to  him. 

Anyway,  talking  about  little  peculiarities  that  people  have,  I  for  one  am  allergic  to  mice. 
We  had  parked  an  old  sheep  camp  near  the  old  cabin  on  the  Canyon  Creek  dryfarm.  This  sheep 
camp  had  a  nice  4  lid  stove  with  an  oven,  it  had  a  nice  little  cupboard  to  put  the  dishes  in  and  had 
a  nice  bed  with  coil  springs.  One  spring  Moma  Ruthie  and  I  went  up  there  to  stay  over  night, 
we'd  cooked  supper,  put  the  dishes  away  and  had  climbed  into  bed.  First  thing  you  know,  after 
we  blew  out  the  hght  of  the  coal  oil  lamp,  pretty  soon  I  could  hear  the  mice.  The  mice  would 
really  play  in  there  after  we  got  to  bed.  This  particular  night  I  just  couldn't  go  to  sleep  and  I  was 
complaining  that  the  mice  were  running  across  the  bed  and  I  didn't  appreciate  that  and  Ruthie  said 
"  Oh  go  to  sleep.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  that  is  the  mouse's  problem  if  he  wants  to  run  over  the 
bed".  I  was  always  afraid  that  the  mouse  would  come  over  and  nibble  on  my  ear  or  something. 

We  had  a  10  gallon  can  buried  out  on  the  north  east  comer  of  the  camp  and  that's 
where  we'd  get  our  water.  The  ground  kept  it  kinda  cool  and  we  could  use  it  for  drinking  water 
as  well  as  for  cooking  and  doing  dishes. 

Bettie  and  I  are  talking  about  going  up  to  our  Canyon  Creek  dryfarm  and  the  fiin  Bradley 
and  Grant  would  have  going  in  to  Jay's  store  in  Newdale  to  stock-up.  Stocking-up  for  us  meant 
that  first  you'd  have  to  get  some  pork  and  beans  and  then  maybe  you'd  get  some  canned  peas, 
then  some  crackers  (saltines  and  graham),  and  then  some  spam  and  then  of  course  you  needed 
rolls  and  bread  and  cookies.  One  favorite  cookie  was  a  graham  dipped  in  chocolate.  I'd  sort  of 
turn  the  kids  loose  and  let  them  go  around  the  store  and  pick  out  items  that  they  would  like  to 
have. 

One  spring  when  we  went  up  to  the  Canyon  Creek  dryfarm  we  found  the  carcass  of  a  big 
ol'  bear  in  the  old  cement  cistern.  We  had  never  used  that  old  cistern  and  always  had  it  covered 
with  boards.  It  was  deep  and  cracked  from  age.  We  don't  know  to  this  day  how  the  bear  got 
there  but  it  had  been  there  for  some  time. 

Talking  about  bear  stories  there  was  another  time  when  I  was  out  weeding  on  the  dryfarm 
and  this  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that  I  saw  a  bear  come  loping  across  the  comer  of  our  farm 
and  head  up  in  toward  the  woods  up  east  of  our  dryfarm.  It  was  just  a  plain  brown  or  black  bear, 
it  was  not  a  grizzly.  Anyway  every  so  often  he  would  stop  and  raise  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  look 
over  at  me.  I  got  a  little  nervous  as  I  didn't  want  him  to  come  loping  toward  me  and  the  way  he 
was  going  was  sort  of  "catty  comer"  to  me  and  if  I  kept  on  going  the  way  I  was  going  and  if  he 
kept  on  going  the  way  he  was  going  we  would  meet  up  down  the  line.  So  I  stopped  the  tractor 
and  watched  him  until  he  passed  out  of  sight  up  over  the  hill. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  feelings  that  our  family  had  for  the  Canyon  Creek  dryfarm.  We 
always  loved  it.  It  was  such  a  pretty  place  and  it  became  a  traditional  gathering  place  to  be  with 
"just  our  family".  We  used  to  think  that  the  boys  would  grow  up  and  take  over  the  dryfarm  but 
now  days  you  can't  support  a  family  on  just  160  acres.  Now  days  the  farmers  might  have  all  the 
way  from  a  1,000  acres  to  10,000  acres  of  land.  But  it  was  kind  of  a  sad  day  when  we  decided  to 
sell  it  to  our  neighbor  (Merrit  Neibaur).  The  year  was  about  1979. 
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Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 

HEBER    J.GRANT,    President 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Novemtj*^  15,    1954 


"-■^ 


Elder  Gordon  Edward  Johnson 

Route  #1, 

St.   Anthony,   Idaho 

Dear  :.BrothBr  *-  k^,^    ^  .•  ^. ,  -  ..-w.-  ,  •  *•      - 


.'>*v 


:>••'< 


^"■■■■^■--     ^;^^ 


^,  ,- ;YQ,\i ;  have  be-en  recoiHinendjed  as -worthy  1i»-v.flll./a 
mission.  It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure  to  call  you  to 
labor   in  the  Central   States  Mission* 

The    date   of  youi-   departure   is  January,   1935. 
The   exact  date   will  be    sent   you  later;    also   the   date   you 
are  to   report  at   the  Missionary   Home   to  avail  yourself  of 
a   special   course  of  training   in  preparation  for  this   sacred 
labor. 

Kindly  let  us  know  your   feelings  with  regard 
to  this  call  and   have  your  reply   endorsed  by  your  Bishop. 


,..■: .-,  ^e^'-'^sn 


matter-. 


Praying  the  Lord  to  guide  you  in  this  important 


f  I '111  .-'If  m 'ib  1 1         g»jriir  ■  •" 


7^  Sincere 
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•V 


/  :y      > 


o^vsr/c, 


"And  vhc>  s'.ui'.;  be  one  in  mine  hand ' 


ELDER   GORDON    E.   JOHNSON 


St.   Anthony 


MISSION    ADDRESS 
30:  So.  Pi-i:a-.>ant  Sr. 
iNOUHCNOCMCi:.  Mo. 


Idaho 


JOHNSON  FAMILY  PORTRAIT 

January  1935 


Back  row,  left  to  right:  June,  Gordon,  Faye  and  Albert. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mother  (Lucinda),  Norman,  Father  (Edward) 


and  Vaughn. 


--orcor: 


V  omison 


N/!:ss;onary  of  the  Church  of  Jesfs  ChrJs-  of  Latter-day 
Se'r.ts  :n  attendance  at  Yne  Missionary  Home 
P''-or  to  leaving  for  Mission  field 


V 


-to. 
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FIRST  MISSION  (Central  States) 

In  November,  1934,  I  received  a  letter  from  President,  Heber  J.  Grant  calling  me  to  labor 
in  the  Central  States  Mission  (Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas),  (see  figures  16  -  17) 
At  that  time  there  were  only  about  100  missionaries  in  the  Central  States  Mission.  Elias  S. 
Woodruff  was  my  missionary  President  there.  These  were  the  "Depression  years".  There  were 
only  about  1,750  missionaries  sent  out  world-wide  by  our  church  then.  Now,  in  1999,  there  are 
around  60,000  missionaries  world-wide.  In  1935  membership  in  the  church  was  about  750,000 
and  now  (1999)  it  is  about  10  million.  There  were  three  hundred  thousand  baptisms  into  the 
church  in  1998.  It  is  a  tradition  with  our  church  to  call  young  men  and  women  to  serve  on  a 
mission  to  spread  the  gospel  but  because  of  the  "depression"  my  ward,  the  Wilford  Ward,  hadn't 
called  any  missionaries  for  several  years.  So  it  was  quite  a  surprise  when  the  Bishopric  came  to 
our  home  and  asked  Mother  and  Father  if  they  would  be  willing  to  send  me  on  a  mission.  Dad 
was  deeply  in  debt  and  close  to  having  the  bank  foreclose  on  our  irrigated  farm.  He  had  no 
money  to  buy  seed  to  plant  for  the  next  year  and  was  hard  pressed  to  feed  his  family.  Mother 
spoke  up  and  assured  Dad  and  the  Bishop  that  with  faith  and  prayer  she  was  sure  that  they  could 
send  me  on  a  mission.  Dad  and  Mom  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  keep  me  on  my  mission  for  2 
years.  My  monthly  expenses  averaged  about  $29.00.  There  were  times  when  my  mother  and 
father  were  hard  pressed  to  send  me  $10.00  a  month.  My  whole  mission  cost  just  over  $700.00 
(this  included  clothes,  rent,  meals  and  etc.). 

When  you  left  on  a  mission  in  those  days  it  was  traditional  to  have  a  "missionary  dance". 
These  dances  would  be  sponsored  by  the  ward  in  order  to  collect  donations  for  the  missionary. 
When  I  had  my  "missionary  dance",  the  people,  in  my  Wilford  Ward,  donated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100.00  for  my  mission.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  days  before  I  left  home  my  whole  family 
was  kinder  to  me  than  ever  before.  They  even  did  all  the  chores  without  asking  me  to  help.  Mom 
wanted  to  go  over  to  St.  Anthony  and  have  our  family  picture  taken  before  I  left.  Because  it  was 
wintertime  and  no  one  used  antifreeze  in  those  days,  we  had  to  put  water  in  the  car  to  get  it 
started.  We  finally  got  it  going  and  had  our  family  picture  taken,  I  thought  my  two  little  brothers, 
\'aughn  and  Norm,  really  looked  cute  that  day.  (See  Figure  18) 

Mom  also  wanted  to  fix  a  special  dinner  for  me,  so  she  asked  me  to  go  out  and  catch  a 
nice  chicken  out  in  the  yard  and  then  she  chopped  it's  head  off,  plucked  it  and  cooked  it.  What  a 
grand  feast  we  had. 

I  left  from  the  depot  in  Sugar  City  and  my  whole  family  was  there  to  see  me  off.  With  all 
the  excitement  of  leaving  it  didn't  dawn  on  me  until  I  was  on  the  train  heading  for  Ogden  that  I 
was  actually  leaving  home  and  I  was  all  alone  and  would  be  gone  a  long  time.  I  remembered  my 
girlfriend,  Ruby  Richmond,  crying  as  we  were  dancing  at  the  New  Year's  Eve  dance  because  I 
was  leaving  and  she  gave  me  her  picture  to  remember  her  by.  But  before  long  I  arrived  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  stayed  with  Aunt  Martha  and  family  and  she  made  a  lovely  supper  and  we  even  went  to 
a  Mutual  party  and  I  danced  with  my  cousins  while  I  was  there.  Then  it  was  on  to  Salt  Lake  to 
the  Mission  Home. 

I  ate  at  the  Lyon  House  and  you  could  get  a  main  course  meal  for  15  to  25  cents.  I  went 
to  several  dances  while  at  the  Missionary  Home  one  of  which  was  a  farewell  dance  for  Sister 
Margaret  Van  Dam.   Any  time  a  missionary  had  his  ward  dance,  if  it  was  near  the  Mission  Home, 
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we  missionaries  were  allowed  to  attend.  I  had  an  experience,  that  I've  never  forgotten,  when  I 
went  through  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  They  took  a  group  of  us  missionaries  on  a  tour  and  they 
allowed  us  to  go  out  on  the  roof  on  the  top  of  the  temple.  The  roof  was  right  flat  with  those  big 
spires  all  around.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  Sah  Lake  City  from  way  up  there.  I  don't  think 
they  allow  people  to  go  out  on  the  roof  of  the  temple  any  more.  While  I  was  there  on  the  Temple 
grounds  there  was  a  little  underground  shop  where  I  got  a  haircut  and  my  shoes  shined  for  30 
cents. 

I  stayed  overnight  with  Aunt  Carrie  and  she  fixed  a  wonderfial  meal  of  a  large  roasted 
salmon.   Aunt  Carrie  was  Grandma  Ingrid's  sister. 

About  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  missionaries  decided  to  go  to  a  dance  at  the  Coconut  Grove 
there  in  Salt  Lake  City.  My  favorite  partner  that  night  was  Elsie  Barr,  one  of  the  Lady 
Missionaries.  The  Coconut  Grove  was  the  most  beautiful  dance  hall,  even  the  band  was 
gorgeous.  After  the  dance  we  all  trooped  back  to  the  Mission  Home  walking  in  the  middle  of 
Main  Street. 

I  was  set  apart,  for  my  mission,  by  Richard  R.  Lyman.  Being  "set  apart"  is  done  by  the 
"laying  on  of  hands"  confirming  to  the  individual  the  "right"  of  an  ordained  missionary  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  The  certificate  you  receive,  thereafter,  states  that 
you  are  a  "duly  authorized"  minister  of  the  church.  In  those  days  "setting  apart"  was  always  done 
by  a  "general  authority"  (one  of  the  12  apostles  of  the  church). 

I  went  out  to  Uncle  Lars  (he  was  a  brother  to  Aunt  Carrie)  for  dinner  and  he  gave  me 
$2.00.  He  sure  was  a  good  ol'  guy  -  $2.00  was  hard  to  come  by.  I  had  talked  with  Uncle  Lars  so 
long  that  by  the  time  he  walked  me  to  the  bus  stop  I  had  missed  the  bus.  But  I  stood  there  for  a 
little  while  and  a  guy  came  along  and  asked  me  if  I  needed  a  ride  (I  don't  know  how  he  knew  I'd 
missed  the  bus)  and  he  took  me  back  to  the  Mission  Home.  Aunt  Carrie  and  my  cousins, 
Margaret,  June  and  Dan,  packed  me  this  huge  box  lunch,  it  was  big  enough  to  hold  a  two  quart 
jar.  I  don't  remember  any  of  the  other  missionaries  having  such  a  big  box  lunch,  we  ate  out  of  my 
box  lunch  all  the  way  to  Kansas  City. 

On  January  18,1935  we  boarded  a  train  that  would  take  us  from  Salt  Lake  to  Kansas 
City,  the  train  went  through  49  tunnels,  including  the  great  Moffett  tunnel  that  was  6.8  miles  long. 
We  got  to  Kansas  City  and  then  went  on  to  Independence  and  there  I  was  assigned  to  my  first 
companion.  Elder  McNeill,  and  we  were  sent  to  Springfield,  Missouri. 

In  the  mission  field  we  were  expected  to  do  most  of  our  traveling  by  "thumbing"  on  the 
highway  because  that  would  save  the  expense  of  buying  bus  or  train  tickets  and  the  like.  We  tried 
to  get  a  ride  that  evening  but  we  were  unable  to  because  of  the  stormy  weather,  the  ice  was 
freezing  to  the  highway  so  there  were  not  many  motorists  and  no  one  would  stop  for  us,  so  we 
decided  to  stay  in  a  Motel  for  the  night.  Boy  was  it  cold  but  the  motel  furnished  us  with  a  little 
natural  gas  heater  and  we  made  it  through  the  night. 

Next  morning  we  went  on  in  to  Springfield.  The  Springfield  missionaries  guided  us  to 
one  of  their  favorite  spots,  the  Atteberry  Cafe.  The  owners  were  Virgil  and  Larue  Atteberry  and 
they  were  really,  really  good  to  us.  We  were  about  the  only  customers  they  had  who  drank  milk 
and  so  when  we  came  in  and  sat  at  the  counter,  Larue  would  open  up  the  fridge  and  hand  us  each 
our  quart  of  milk  with  our  name  on  it.  Not  only  did  they  feed  us  but  they  were  also  so  good 
about  driving  us  around  to  our  tracting  area  or  "cottage"  meetings  or  even  to  conference. 

In  Springfield  I  had  my  first  experience  of  being  "turned  around".  I  could  be  in  the  right 
direction  when  I  was  out  of  town  and  the  sun  was  shining  and  I  knew  it  came  up  in  the  east  and 
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yet,  when  I  came  back  in  the  evening,  the  town  would  just  turn  around.     I  never  did  get 
straightened  out  in  Springfield 

The  missionaries  were  given  little  "tracts"  (pamphlets)  to  hand  out  to  introduce  ourselves 
and  explain  the  formation  of  our  church.  These  "tracts"  would  consist  of  maybe  8  or  10  pages 
and  would  have  titles  such  as:  "Joseph  Smith  tells  his  own  story".  It  was  hard  to  go  "tracting"  in 
Springfield  because  it  was  so  cold  and  wet  and  stormy.  It  was  the  pracfice,  when  "tracting",  to 
separate  fi-om  your  companion  and  one  person  would  take  one  side  of  the  street  and  one  person 
would  take  the  other  side  of  the  street.  We  generally  would  have  a  map  showing  the  city  divided 
into  districts  and  then  we  would  pick  out  the  district  we  wanted  to  "tract"  that  day.  And  in  my 
time,  if  we  stayed  in  a  certain  place  for  a  few  months,  we  were  expected  to  return  seven  times  to 
each  person's  home  that  we  had  "tracted".  We  would  stand  and  talk  to  the  people  at  the  door  or 
if  it  was  real  cold  we'd  hope  they  would  invite  us  in.  A  good  share  of  the  time  they  wouldn't 
invite  us  in  and  they'd  say  they  weren't  interested  and  shut  the  door.  Sometimes  we  would  loan 
them  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  sometimes  they  would  buy  it  for  50  cents.  I  thought  it  was  kinda 
nice  to  just  loan  it  and  then  I  could  go  back  and  have  another  talk  with  them  when  I  went  back  to 
pick  it  up.  We  had  to  buy  the  books,  so  we  would  buy  3  or  4  a  month  and  it  cost  us  the  same 
price  that  we  sold  it  for.  We  thought  that  each  missionary  should  either  loan  or  sell  one  Book  of 
Mormon  a  week.  Sometimes  when  we  would  try  to  give  people  some  of  our  literature  they 
would  say  "we  have  some  of  your  stuff  already  and  don't  need  any  more". 

On  the  29th  of  January  I  loaned  my  first  Book  of  Mormon. 

On  my  birthday,  on  the  31st  of  January  in  1935,  I  got  the  most  wonderfial,  chewy,  nutty 
finitcake  fi-om  my  mother.  There  was  a  tradition  in  our  home  to  have  a  chewy,  nutty  fiiaitcake  for 
hoUdays  and  since  I  was  not  there.  Mom  sent  one  to  me.  Mom's  finitcakes  were  wonderfial  and 
fiall  of  candied  fiuit  and  nuts  and  we  always  thought  the  heavier  a  fiiiitcake  was  the  better  it  was. 
(see  figure  19) 

My  next  companion  was  Elder  Dahl.  He  complained  of  having  a  pain  in  his  chest  and 
when  we  took  him  to  a  doctor  we  found  out  that  he  had  a  cracked  rib.  Elder  Dahl  was  put  in  as 
Branch  President  so  it  made  it  hard  for  him  to  get  much  "tracting"  done.  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
"tracting"  by  myself  and  I  didn't  have  much  success  and  a  man  even  said  to  me  "you  better  forget 
about  that  old  Brigham  Young  stuff'. 

The  first  time  we  "administered"  to  a  person  (Carl  Faff,  a  member  of  the  branch),  I  did  the 
"anointing".  I  was  afi^aid  he  wasn't  going  to  live  because  he  hadn't  been  out  of  bed  for  a  long  time 
and  then  three  weeks  later  we  saw  him  uptown. 

One  of  my  first  "cottage"  meetings  was  with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Anderson.  The 
father  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  but  his  wife  and  daughter,  Vema  May,  were  members. 
The  whole  family  was  real  nice  to  the  missionaries.  Generally  when  we  had  a  "cottage"  meeting 
it  was  in  the  evening  with  the  whole  family  and  maybe  they  would  also  invite  a  neighbor  or  a 
relative  to  join  them.  There  might  be  anywhere  from  5  to  20  people  at  a  meeting.  We  had  a 
general  outline  of  subjects  to  talk  about  and  we  would  decide  in  advance  who  would  give  the  talk. 
All  meetings  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  Sometimes  after  the  meeting  the  hostess  would 
even  serve  a  little  snack,  like  cake  or  cookies  or  something.  Many  times  we  would  have  to  walk 
two  or  three  miles  to  these  "cottage"  meetings  and  after  the  meeting  it  would  be  dark  and  cold 
and  sometimes  we  would  call  a  Yellow  Cab.  We  found  that  we  liked  the  cab  #52  because  he  had 
a  radio  and  a  heater  and  not  too  many  cars  in  those  days  were  blessed  with  a  radio  and  a  heater. 
We  could  call  a  cab  and  go  anywhere  in  the  city  for  a  dime. 
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Our  church,  there  in  the  Springfield  mission,  had  a  httle  white  chapel  and  it  was  special 
because  it  was  one  of  a  very  few  chapels  in  the  Central  States  mission.  We  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
nice  church  eventhough  it  was  real  small.  We  used  little  coal  oil  heaters,  just  little  round  heaters 
that  were  not  very  high.  We  could  buy  5  gallons  of  coal  oil  for  35  cents.  On  this  chapel  there 
was  to  be  an  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the  church  house  which  read  "The  Glory  of  God  is 
Intelligence".  We  hired  a  man  to  paint  these  words  and  a  few  days  later,  after  he  had  finished  the 
job,  some  people  noticed  that  he  had  misspelled  the  word  "intelligence"  (he  had  painted  the  word 
intelligence  with  only  one  "1"  instead  of  two  "lis").  You  can  imagine  how  we  felt  as  Mormon 
Elders  trying  to  make  a  good  impression  on  the  people  of  Springfield  and  it  looked  Hke  we 
couldn't  even  spell  intelligence.  (See  Figure  20) 

BLOODHOUNDS  ON  MY  TRAIL 

On  February  the  first  I  had  my  first  "thumbing"  experience.  Elder  Farley  (another  one  of 
our  missionary  companions)  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  visit  a  member  of  the  church  who  lived 
75  miles  away  in  a  place  called  Mt.  Grove,  (see  figure  21)  The  member's  name  was  David  Fumell 
and  he  raised  and  trained  bloodhounds  for  police  work.  While  visiting  with  him,  he  wanted  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  his  dogs  and  so  he  asked  me  to  let  them  smell  my  handkerchief  and  then 
he  would  give  me  20  minutes  head  start  to  run  through  the  woods  nearby  and  see  if  the  dogs 
could  track  me.  I  was  a  little  worried  about  this  idea  but  decided  to  be  a  good  sport  and  go  along 
with  it.  So  I  took  off  out  the  front  door  running  as  fast  as  I  could  through  the  woods  and  then  I 
circled  around  and  crept  up  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Sure  enough  when  he  let  the  dogs  out  they 
took  off  and  followed  the  trail  that  I  had  taken.  When  they  were  far  enough  away  I  ran  in  the 
back  door  of  the  house  and  even  though  I  was  safe  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  as  they  followed  my 
trail,  gave  me  goose  bumps.  On  our  way  back  from  Mt.  Grove  we  "thumbed"  three  different 
kinds  of  transportation.  The  first  to  stop  for  us  was  a  horse-drawn  wagon,  the  next  was  a  Model 
T.  Ford  and  the  last  was  a  brand  new  Nash  and  he  took  us  just  a  flying  at  60  to  80  miles  per  hour. 

We  always  had  one  day  off  a  week  and  quite  often  on  our  day  off  we'd  go  to  the  show... 
they  cost  from  10  to  20  cents.  The  first  show  we  saw  was  "My  Weakness".  It  was  not  a  good 
show  for  missionaries.  The  next  show  we  saw  was  "The  Little  Colonel"  with  Shirley  Temple  and 
that  show  really  had  a  good  moral  and  made  us  feel  good. 

On  the  first  of  March  I  was  transferred  to  Joplin  and  my  companion  there  was  Elder 
Harris.  In  Joplin  our  favorite  eating  place  was  Wolfe's  Cafe.  They  fed  us  two  meals  a  day  and 
charged  us  $12.00  ($6.00  each)  a  month.  About  this  time  we  began  to  be  plagued  with  dust  bowl 
conditions  from  the  dust  storms  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  dust  was  so  thick  in  the  air  that  it 
would  travel  clear  across  the  lower  part  of  the  United  States  and  sometimes  the  wind  and  dust 
would  last  for  3  days  at  a  time.  A  lot  of  the  dust  problem  was  due  to  their  methods  of  farming, 
they  didn't  use  the  conservation  methods  like  my  Dad  did. 

The  missionaries  were  invited  to  supper  at  the  Thorns'  home  one  night  and  the  Elders 
played  a  trick  on  me  by  feeding  me  garlic  that  I  thought  was  an  onion  and  then  I  had  to  teach  the 
M  Men  and  Gleaners  and  my  breath  was  so  strong  they  asked  me  to  sit  two  isles  away  from  the 
group  The  only  good  thing  about  that  incident  was  that  I  got  a  bed  all  to  myself  that  night.  That 
was  a  real  treat  for  me  since  we  usually  had  to  share  a  bed. 

While  I  was  in  Joplin  I  had  the  opportunity  of  confirming  Theodore  Pershing  Dalton  a 
member  of  the  church. 
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I  really  enjoyed  getting  letters  while  I  was  in  the  mission  field  and  I  felt  like  my  folks  and 
my  relatives  were  always  so  good  about  writing  and  it  was  really  a  help  to  me. 

About  this  time  I  contracted  what  they  called  "the  Missouri  itch".  The  treatment  for  this 
affliction  was  a  bottle  of  "Siticide"  (I  called  it  sheep-dip)  that  you  dumped  in  the  bath  water  and 
soaked  your  body  in  it  and  it  smelled  to  high  heaven,  boy  it  was  powerful  stuff.  People  avoided 
you  Uke  the  plague  when  you  "reeked"  of  that  stuff.  But  it  did  clear  up  the  itch. 

Sundays  were  always  very  busy  days  for  us  and  one  Sunday  I  helped  administer  to  the 
Sacrament,  gave  a  "2  and  1/2  minute  talk",  conducted  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class  and  then  gave  a 
talk  at  night  on  the  "Second  Coming". 

On  the  18th  of  May  I  attended  my  first  "Street  Meeting".  My  stomach  was  upset  and  my 
mind  was  in  a  daze  with  the  anticipation  of  trying  to  preach  to  hostile  or  indifferent  strangers.  I 
had  gone  to  pick  up  Sister  Child  and  we  were  to  meet  President  Farley  on  the  street  comer. 
President  Farley  announced  the  meeting  and  we  sang  two  songs  and  then  he  said  "our  first 
speaker  will  be  Elder  Johnson  fi-om  Idaho".  My  heart  sank,  I  had  never  even  seen  a  Street 
Meeting  before  but  somehow  I  rose  to  the  challenge  and  managed  a  short  speech. 

Sometimes,  on  our  day  off,  we  would  go  for  a  swim  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  pool.  It  cost  us  a 
nickel  and  that  was  for  the  towel. 

That  summer  I  decided  I  needed  a  summer  hat  so  I  got  me  a  straw  sailor  hat  -  it  was  a  Jim 
Dandy.  (See  Figure  23) 

We  held  a  Street  Meeting  in  Web  City  and  handed  out  about  300  tracts.  Elders  McNeil, 
Farley,  Flake  and  I  and  Sister  Thomas  talked  and  about  50  people  stopped  and  listened. 

On  June  the  3rd  I  got  a  swell  big  letter  from  my  dear  old  Dad  and  it  was  filled  with 
encouragement.  Dad  wrote  very  few  letters  and  so  I  really  treasured  this  one  that  I  got  from  him. 
And  it  came  at  a  time  when  I  was  feeling  rather  discouraged  because  I  had  just  been  transferred  to 
Carthage,  Missouri  and  had  to  start  all  over  again  with  a  new  companion.  Elder  Jeflrey  (he  was 
new  to  the  mission  field  -  we  called  new  missionaries  "greenies  -  and  because  he  was  new  that 
made  me  the  "senior  companion").  We  had  been  instructed  that  there  were  no  members  of  the 
church  in  Carthage,  Missouri.  One  day,  while  out  "tracting",  we  met  a  woman  who  said  that  she 
was  a  member  of  the  church.  Although  she  was  a  member  she  had  lost  contact  with  the  church 
and  hadn't  been  active  for  1 5  years.  We  were  stunned  at  this  bit  of  news  and  to  prove  that  she 
was  a  member  she  went  into  her  house  and  brought  out  a  Liahona.  The  Liahona  was  a  church 
publication  that  was  published  in  Independence,  Missouri.  It  had  news  in  it  about  different 
missions,  different  districts  and  missionary  work  in  general.  We  set  up  a  time  to  hold  "cottage 
meetings"  at  her  home  once  a  week  and  we  were  real  happy  to  find  her  because  she  was  the  only 
member  of  the  church  that  we  knew  of  in  Carthage.  Finding  this  member  of  the  church,  Mrs. 
Balfour,  was  a  real  thrill  to  us  because  we  had  been  used  to  working  in  Springfield,  Webb  City 
and  Joplin,  good  sized  cities,  and  all  of  them  had  at  least  one  branch  of  the  church  unlike  Carthage 
that  didn't  have  any.  I  didn't  feel  so  discouraged  after  we  found  Mrs  Balfour. 

About  this  time,  we  were  going  to  have  a  district  conference  with  our  Mission  President, 
Ellas  S.  Woodruff,  in  attendance.  I  was  really  getting  a  stomach  ache  thinking  about  what  I 
would  say  in  conference.  But  anyway,  when  it  came  my  turn,  I  just  walked  up  to  the  pulpit  with 
knees  shaking,  I  was  so  afraid  and  then  the  fear  just  left  me  and  I  talked  for  20  minutes.  In  fact. 
President  Woodruff  had  to  reach  over  and  nudge  my  leg  to  let  me  know  my  time  was  up. 

I  talked  with  a  Uniterian,  while  I  was  out  "tracting"  one  day,  and  he  didn't  believe  in 
Christ.  We  talked  about  joy  and  pleasure  and  he  said  that  the  talk  he  had  with  me  was  joy. 
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I  was  assigned  a  new  companion.  Elder  Broadbent,  and  since  he  was  a  new  missionary  I 
decided  that  I'd  teach  him  how  we  "thumbed"  a  ride.  We  were  going  to  Miami,  Oklahoma  which 
was  about  30  miles  from  Joplin,  Missouri.  Many  times  when  we  "thumbed"  a  ride  we  had  to  split 
up  because  people  would  only  pick  up  one  passenger  at  a  time.  Well  Elder  Broadbent  got  a  ride 
right  away  and  was  in  Miami  by  1:00  p.m.  and  I  got  stuck  in  Quapah  I  sat  on  the  highway  all 
afternoon  and  finally  had  to  take  a  bus  and  didn't  arrive  until  7:30  p.m. 

On  the  14th  of  July  I  baptized  Betty  and  Delores  Hensley  and  I'd  like  to  say  here  that 
baptisms  in  Missouri  were  few  and  far  between. 

We  had  been  instructed  by  the  Mission  President  to  never  "thumb"  a  lady  that  was  driving 
alone.  So  one  day  when  I  was  hitch-hiking  in  to  Chillicothe,  Missouri  and  a  lady  came  along  by 
herself  in  a  car  and  went  on  by  a  few  yards  and  then  decided  to  back  up  and  she  rolled  down  her 
window  and  said,  "hey  are  you  hitch-hiking"  and  then  I  told  her  I  was  going  to  Chillicothe  but  that 
I  wasn't  supposed  to  ride  with  a  lady  by  herself  and  then  she  said,  "aw  jump  in  and  I'll  get  you  to 
Chillicothe".  The  ride  was  uneventful  until  just  as  we  were  driving  into  Chilhcothe  we  felt  a 
bump,  bump,  bump  and  realized  we  had  a  flat  tire.  So  I  proceeded  to  help  her  get  her  spare  tire 
out  of  the  trunk  and  put  on  it  on  for  her.  She  was  glad  for  my  help  and  I  was  glad  for  the  ride. 

My  companion  in  Chillicothe  was  Elder  Shurtliff.  While  out  "tracting"  I  met  a  lady  that 
was  a  "Free  Methodist"  and  she  didn't  want  to  take  my  tract  so  we  talked  about  her  religion  and 
her  beliefs  and  we  had  a  real  good  visit.  After  the  pleasant  visit  she  said  she  would  like  a  tract  and 
I  even  loaned  her  a  Book  of  Mormon.  I  never  felt  like  I  was  a  real  dynamic  preacher  but  I  felt  like 
one  of  my  best  advantages  was  that  I  could  make  fiiends  and  break  down  the  "thick"  skin  of 
prejudice. 

I  noticed,  at  this  time,  that  my  gums  were  real  sore  and  I  went  to  a  Doctor  Jackson  and 
he  said  I  had  Pyorrhea.  He  said  he  could  cure  it  if  I  would  cooperate  and  so  he  worked  on  my 
teeth  and  gums  several  times,  cleaning  and  scraping  and  it  was  very  painftjl. 

Even  though  many  people  in  Carthage,  Missouri,  were  poisoned  against  the  church  and 
especially  against  the  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  I  did  meet  many  nice  people  while  out  "tracting" 
there.  I  met  a  Reorganite  lady  (a  member  of  the  "Reorganized  Church"  of  "Latter  Day  Saints" 
whose  president  was  Joseph  Smith,  son  of  the  martyred  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith)  and  as  I  talked  to 
her,  out  on  the  porch,  her  little  girl  held  my  hand  and  got  up  on  my  knee  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
talking  to  such  a  fiiendly  family.  One  man,  I  talked  to,  said  that  he  could  hsten  to  me  all  day  and 
just  drink  it  all  in.  I  knocked  on  a  door  and  a  man  answered  and  I  began  to  talk  and  he  said  he 
didn't  want  any  literature  so  I  said  "I  don't  have  to  talk  Bible"  and  he  thought  that  was  fine  and  we 
talked  otherwise.  Another  nice  lady  said  she  didn't  like  the  way  young  girls  were  behaving, 
especially  they  shouldn't  be  dancing  as  she  didn't  beHeve  in  dancing.  I  had  to  set  her  on  the 
"straight  and  narrow"  on  that  score  as  Mormon's  believe  that  dancing  is  a  clean  and  healthy  form 
of  social  activity. 

Street  Meetings  are  sobering  experiences  but  character  building.  When  we  would  be 
down  town,  we'd  just  go  up  to  a  comer,  take  off  our  hats  then  sing,  pray,  sing  again  and  then 
announce  who  we  were  and  just  start  "preaching".  On  September  14,  1935,  we  had  a  wonderful 
"Street  Meeting"  with  a  good  crowd.  It  was  the  best  we  ever  had.  Afterward,  two  ladies  came 
up  to  us  and  complimented  us  on  our  fine  testimonies. 

While  out  "tracting"  one  day  I  saw  a  lady  (Mrs.  Hurd)  in  her  garden  picking  snap  beans. 
Naturally  I  struck  up  a  conversation  with  her  and  as  she  was  picking  her  vegetables,  I  noticed  a 
vegetable  I'd  never  seen  before  and  asked  her  what  it  was.    She  said  it  was  a  green  pepper  and 
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Yellow  Taxicabs 

Telephone  6-2255 

RATES 
For    Four   Passengers 

For  First  2  Miles  25c 

Each  Succeedin.s:  %  Mile  10c 
Each  5  Minutes  Waiting  10c 

Four    Passengers    Can     Ride 
For  the  Price  of  One 

CABS  BY  THE  HOUR 

All  Hour  Runs  must  be  ar- 
ranged   through    the    office 
(Phone  6-2255) 
Rate  Per  Hour  S2.00 

BUICK  SEDANS 

Baggage    Delivered 


Brown  Transfer  &  Storasc  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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Series  of  Meetings  to  be  Held  in 
Local  ''Mormon"  Church 


•••••• ^ •••••• 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

more  commonly  known  as  the 
"Mormon"  Church 

is  sponsoring  a  series  of  protracted  meetings  in  their  Chapel  on  Orval  Street  between 
6th  and  7th  Streets  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  For  some  time  this  Church  has  been  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  even  though  you  have  heard  many  stories  about  the  "Mormons," 
you  have  not  as  yet  learned  the  tacts  concerning  them. 

Now  is  your  opportunity  to  hear  the  true  Story  of  Mormonism.  This  Church  is  being 
recognized  more  and  more  by  intelligent  people  all  over  the  world.  Over  300,000  tourists 
visit  the  Mormon  Temple  Grounds  every  year,  and  are  delighted  and  surprised  at  what 
they  see. 

The  meetings  will  begin 

Sunday  Night,  December  1 

and  will  continue  on  through  the  week,  to  and  including  Saturday, 
December  7th.  They  will  begin  promptly  at  seven-thirty  o'clock 
each  evening.  ^- 

Young  "Mormon"  missionaries  will  be  the  speakers  and  will  also  lurnish  special 
musical  numbers  tor  each  meeting. 


The  following  topics  and  questions  will  be  discussed  by  the  speakers  during  the 
meetings: 

1.  The  Divine  Mission  oi  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Why  do  the  "Mormons"  build  Temples? 

3.  The  Origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  its  proof. 

4.  The  relationship  of  Joseph  Smith  to  Mormonism. 

5.  Did  our  spirits  exist  before  we  were  born? 

6.  What  is  the  state  of  man's  so^l  after  death? 

7.  The  organization  of  the  Mormon  Church  as  compared  with  the 

Primitive  Church  of  Christ. 

8.  What  must  a  man  do  to  be  Salved? 

9.  The  beliefs  of  Mormonism  as  compared  with  the  doctrines  of 

other  Churches. 

10.  Is  God  a  personal  being? 

11.  The  purpose  of  man's  earthly  existence. 

12.  Why  the  Mormons  are  the  healthiest  and  most  industrious 

people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

13.  What  about  the  states  of  Heaven  and  Hell? 

14.  Is  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  near  at  hand? 

Come  and  Bring  Your  Friends.       You  are  Promised  a  Spiritual  Feast 

FREE  LITERATURE  WILL  BE  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL  AND   NO   COLLECTIONS   WILL  BE 

TAKEN  UP 


Figure 
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asked  if  I'd  like  to  taste  one.  She  got  a  knife  and  sliced  it  up  and  offered  me  a  piece  and  it  tasted 
wonderful.  I  told  her  I  was  a  missionary  and  would  like  to  talk  to  her  again  some  time.  She 
invited  me  to  bring  my  companion  to  supper  and  eventually  she  asked  us  to  come  to  her  home 
every  Thursday  evening  for  a  "cottage  meeting".  She  was  not  a  member  of  our  church  but  she 
was  such  a  sweet  lady  and  she  became  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  I  kept  two  friendship/autograph 
books  with  me  on  my  mission  and  I  would  ask  people  that  I  liked  to  write  something  for  me  in 
these  books.  The  inscription  on  the  outside  of  these  books  read;  "To  keep  friends.  Is  my  delight. 
So  in  this  book,  I  pray  you'll  write."  I  thought  I'd  include  in  this  writing  a  small  "samplmg"  of 
some  of  the  lovely  things  that  are  written  in  my  books:  "Dear  Elder  Johnson:  A  Ray  of  Sunshine 
came  in  our  home.  When  you  entered  in  our  door.  And  May  you  make  many  friends.  And 
converts.  More  and  More.  Your  Sincere  Friends,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Geo.  Evans".  "Mr.  Johnson:  We 
met  as  strangers,  but  parted  as  friends.  Always  remember  the  "home"  in  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
Where  the  door  is  always  open.  And  you  never  have  to  knock.  You  never  know  what  time  it  is, 
for  the  hands  are  off  the  clock.  Mrs.  Hough".  "I  think  I  have  been  helped  by  these  visits  of  these 
Church  Boys.  Mrs.  Dora  A.  Mathews".  "Dear  Elder  Johnson:  Your  smiling  face  and  pleasing 
personality  will  certainly  be  missed  at  3 14  E.  Market,  and  may  you  always  have  a  cheerful  outlook 
on  life.  Mrs.  E.  N.  Felts".  "To  Elder  Johnson:  A  fine  young  fellow,  I'm  proud  to  call  "Friend", 
Best  Wishes  and  best  luck  and  happiness.  Edna  Marshall".  "Dear  Elder  Johnson:  After  meeting 
you.  And  knowing  you  as  well  as  we  do,  I  take  you  to  be  most  Loyal  and  true,  as  a  true  rehgious 
friend  to  all  -  the  best  of  luck  in  your  work  -  is  the  wishes  of  a  new  made  friend.  Mrs.  M.  Hurd". 

FRIENDSHIP  QUILT 

Making  friends  was  one  of  the  things  I  liked  best  and  I  was  so  pleased  when  I  found  a 
pattern  for  making  a  "friendship  quilt".  I  was  intrigued  with  the  idea  and  decided  to  buy  some 
material,  cut  it  into  "quilt  blocks"  and  ask  people,  especially  investigators  who  were  really 
interested  in  the  church  as  well  as  members  of  the  church  and  friends,  to  embroider  their  names 
and  a  "sentiment"  on  the  block.  This  became  a  project  that  I  carried  with  me  throughout  the  rest 
of  my  mission.  I  had  such  fiin  with  this  project.  Each  block  still  brings  back  a  flood  of  precious 
memories.  I  brought  the  quilt  blocks  home  with  me  after  my  mission  and  after  I  married  my  sweet 
Ruth,  she  quilted  them  all  together.  For  many  years  now  that  Friendship  quih  has  kept  my  family 
warm.  It  even  survived  the  flood  when  the  Teton  Dam  broke  in  1976.  (See  Figure  23) 

HOME  MADE  PIGEON  PIE 

We  had  a  good  friend,  John  Warren,  whose  wife  was  a  member  of  the  church.  John  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church.  They  lived  out  in  the  country  and  we  decided  to  go  out  and  have  a 
visit  with  them.  We  went  out  there  on  a  Saturday  and  stayed  overnight.  Incidently,  the  bed  we 
slept  in  came  equipped  with  two  feather  ticks,  one  on  top  and  one  on  the  bottom  That  was  a 
kind  of  a  nice  soft  bed  for  us.  I  slept  like  a  log.  Anyway,  Sister  Warren  said  she  wanted  to 
make  a  special  treat  for  us,  a  pigeon  pie  for  Sunday  dinner.  I'd  never  had  a  pigeon  pie  but  she 
assured  me  that  it  was  a  real  delicacy  and  tasted  better  than  chicken.  I  was  convinced  by  her 
description  that  it  would  be  a  lovely  dish  but  was  stunned  when  John  gave  us  each  4  shells  and 
handed  us  each  a  22  rifle.  I  don't  know  how  much  experience  my  companion.  Elder  Bishop,  had 
had  with  hunting  but  I  had  next  to  none.   I  never  dreamed  that  when  Sister  Warren  suggested  that 
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we  have  pigeon  pie  that  we  would  have  to  shoot  the  pigeons  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  we  boldly 
shouldered  our  guns  and  went  out  to  find  some  pigeons.  As  it  turned  out,  John  and  Elder  Bishop 
and  I  shot  3  pigeons  each.   Sister  Warren  took  the  9  pigeons  and  made  the  most  delicious  pie. 

My  next  assignment  was  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  and  my  new  companion  was  Elder 
Richardson.  We  had  to  travel  from  Chihcothe  to  St.  Joe  by  "thumbing".  By  this  time  I'd  had  a  lot 
of  practice  in  the  art  of  "thumbing".  I  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  you  should  stay  in  one  place 
and  not  go  out  walking  on  the  highway  because  you  didn't  gain  anything  by  doing  that.  It  was 
better  to  pick  a  spot  and  stay  there.  We  found  a  spot  on  a  comer  and  didn't  spend  more  than  three 
minutes  waiting  for  a  ride.  Surely  hated  to  leave  Chilicothe  and  our  many  friends.  Chilicothe  was 
one  of  the  best  places  for  street  meetings.  We'd  go  to  the  town  square  where  people  would 
gather  on  Saturdays.  People  were  more  receptive  when  we  would  start  talking  because  they  were 
just  visiting  and  relaxing  anyway.  Instead  of  standing  on  a  sidewalk  or  standing  at  the  comer  we 
would  stand  in  the  gutter  where  the  cars  were  and  hand  out  literature  and  answer  questions.  A  lot 
of  people  would  just  come  up  to  us  and  invite  us  out  to  their  home  for  dinner  or  "cottage 
meeting". 

The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  find  us  a  place  to  stay.  We  found  a  nice  room  in  a  big 
old  house  that  only  cost  us  $10.00  a  month  with  lights  and  water  and  access  to  a  washing  machine 
in  the  basement.  This  house  was  a  wonderfial  old  home  with  4  or  5  rooms  upstairs  and  5  rooms  on 
the  main  floor  and  a  fijU  basement.  Our  landlord  was  an  old  retired  school  teacher.  He  was  a 
history  teacher.  He  even  had  his  own  study  room.  This  house  was  quite  a  place. 

The  following  day  (Nov.  16,  1935)  was  a  Saturday,  our  "day  off',  and  even  though  it  had 
begun  snowing  we  went  to  a  movie  ,  "Silk  Hat  Kid",  the  cost  was  15  cents.  It  snowed  all  night 
and  the  next  day,  Sunday,  Sister  Haymore  and  Sister  Allphin  (two  lady  missionaries)  were  riding 
in  a  car  with  some  members  of  the  church  when  they  were  broadsided  by  a  taxi  cab.  Sister 
Haymore  was  hit  on  her  left  leg  and  bmised  severely.  When  I  visited  Sister  Haymore,  in  the 
hospital,  I  struck  up  a  conversation  with  a  lady  (Sister  Jackson)  and  found  out  that  she  was  a 
member  of  the  church  but  hadn't  been  in  contact  with  the  church  for  about  12  years.  She  invited 
us  out  to  dinner  and  then  we  held  a  meeting  afterwards.  There  were  about  20  people  present  and 
I  talked  for  30  minutes  on  "faith"  and  then  we  answered  questions  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
Jacksons  really  treated  us  fine  and  invited  us  to  stay  overnight  so  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  walk 
home  in  the  dark. 

We  were  searching  for  investigators  in  the  area  between  our  rented  room  and  where  the 
church  house  was  located.  On  one  occasion  we  walked  90  blocks  and  at  the  end  of  that  day  we 
hadn't  had  much  luck,  we  had  no  dinner  and  boy  did  I  have  a  headache.  We  had  to  walk  or 
"thumb"  to  get  around  town  or  to  get  to  church  or  to  go  from  place  to  place  and  I  figured  out  that 
in  our  "thumbing"  we  averaged  about  43  miles  a  day  and  it  really  seemed  miraculous  how  we 
could  almost  always  get  a  ride. 

On  Christmas  eve  it  was  12  degrees  and  snowing  and  15  of  us  missionaries  got  together 
for  lunch  and  we  had  bread  and  milk  (5  loaves  of  bread  and  6  quarts  of  milk).  I  received  a  lot  of 
nice  things  for  Christmas,  candy,  money,  socks,  and  hankies.  We  were  invited  to  the  Huddleston's 
for  dinner  and  then  we  went  to  the  show  "The  Littlest  Rebel"  with  Shirley  Temple  as  the  "star". 

On  January  3,  1936,  Sister  Haymore  (whose  leg  was  still  bothering  her)  and  Elder 
Richardson  and  I  went  down  town  to  buy  me  a  suit.  I  found  a  double  breasted,  oxford  gray,  sport 
suit  for  $18  00.  It  fit  just  like  a  "stocking  on  a  chicken's  lip".  I  still  have  that  suit  and  my  kids 
think  it  looks  like  a  suit  wom  by  the  movie  star,  Clark  Gable.  (See  Figure  ^^ 
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TELEPHONE   6-1740 
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CLOTHING  FOR  THE  FAMILY 


Figure  ;^^ 


Leibowitz  Clothins  Company 

OUT  OF  THE  HIGH   RENT  DtSTRICT 

720  EDMOND  STREET 


Low  Price* 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 
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WAR.<£NS3UXG,   CUNTON 
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- — '  '  "  Wai^rensbuTg,  l!o. 

December  27.  1936 

Dearest  Folks, 

Do  you  knov;  that  I  feel  just  like  I  was  in  a  daze.  It 
doesn't  seem  possible  to  thirik  that  I  have  been  out  here  for 
nearly  t'.vo  years.  Life  is  a  funny  thing.  The  past  so  vague 
and  the  future  more  so  and  the  present  is  merelj^  a  line  sep- 
arating the  tvv'o,  ^Missionaries  come  and  go  and  the  Vv-ork  goes 
on.  I'issionaries  are  transferred  others  sent  home  after  their 
work  is  thru,  some  are  made  Dist.  Presidents,  and  some  die, 
"Time  marches  oni"  "We  see  through-  a  glass  dimli'-''.  As  one 
author  has  pictured  man  as  a  mere  speck  on  this  gigantic  \^ 

sphere.  This  would  be  the  picture  v/e  \vould  behold  if  mom-         ;, 
entarily  progected  out  into  the  immensity  of  space  and  could       '^ 
see  with  the  "the  all  seeing  E^-e-'  of  the  Lord.  If  v;e  didn't 
have  the  hope  that  we  do,  life  v/ould  be  ves^y  empty.  One 
v;riter  has  said  that  if  we  knevv  just  v.hat  was  in  the  futiure 
v;e  could  give  a  definite  definition  of  success.  I  thought 
that  if  thiis  man  has  read  and  absorbed  the  Bood  of  Mormon 
he  would  have  obtained  a  very  concise  aad  logical  conclusion 
to  his  searching.  "Adam  fell  that  man  might  be,  and.  men  are 
that  they  might  have  joy" .  Another  quotation  of  ilormonism: 
"this  is"  my  v/ork  and  my  glory  to  bring  to  pass  the  immortalitj- 
and  eternal  life  of  man".  Also:  "The  Glory  of  God  is  intel-      ^- 
ligence."  "Man  cannot  be  Sr.ved  in  ignorance".  All  -pi^tiiese 
-c        profound  phylisophical  comments  originated  in  whatxtfl.lls'''''^ 
■"^        "Llormonism"  — in  derision  and  vrith  a  disgustful  tone  in  their 

voice .  Vihen  the  diamond  is  in  "the  rough"  it  is  very  odd  and      .;"- 
^        unnatractive  in  appearance  but  after  it  is  poltished  it  becomes 

bright  and  attractive  so  it  is  vvith  truth.  Time  is  a  friend 
-,_        of  truth  zna   a  very  decided  enemy  to  error.  I  like  to  apply       v., 
.'        the  criterion  of  the  great  educator  of  Paul,  Gamaliel,  v/hen 
q"        he  said,  "And  now  I  say  unto/*,*^ refrain  from,  these  m.en,  and      _^  ■> 
^        let  them  alone:  for  if  this'  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,       "^ 
it  ;7ill  come  to  nought:  But  if  it  be  of  Gca,  ye  cannot  over-     -^^^ 
N^        throw  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God." 
^  '.*Je  surely  did  enjoy  ourselves  on  ChristmaE  and  I  suppose 

all  of  you  did  the  sam^e.  l-Irs.  Greenlee  and  Prices  of  IJary- 
^        ville  sent  m;e  the  swellest  cookies  and  the  girls  out  home 

sent  me  some  candy — Fay  Abegglen  aid  her  girls  class  of  som.e 
\^        kind.  Sr.  Leonard  and  her  daughter  of  Joplin  sent  m.e  the 
nicest  handkerchief  and  the  landlady  and  her  daughter  here 
gave  Tie  thj^ee.  I  received  SI  cards.  ':'ell  I  was  just  so  thrilled 
I  could  hardly  contain  myself  over  it.  People  are  so  fine. 
I  really  like  to  live.  Boy  that  dollar  from.  Aunt  Carrie  surely 
did  com^e  in  h&ncy  cause  I  v;as  really  broke  and  am  novr  but  hax'e 
my  rent  paid  up  so  won't  have  to  m.ove  out  for  a  few  days,  hal  ha  J 

■^ell  I  thJ.nk  I  v.lll  close  this  letter  like  this-Vtimle 
as  I  only  have  about  6  letters  yet  to  v/rite. 
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Repentance  Is  Second 
Principle  of  Gospel 


<  oiU'ossiow    of    Siji>     N <"<•«>>;« jy 
Witboul    It    Vor^ivcuos    1> 

Not    <.01Hl>l<'tf 


lor 


The  foUowir.;;  uriicii-  has 
i)een  writteu  by  Elder  IVoidos- 
K.  Johiisou.  Eider  Johusou  and 
Eldt-r  Morrift  Mci:l'.e:v:icl  aic 
here  doing  missionary  \vo;l;  un- 
der ibe  au:;p:rcs  o:' fiu>  C'lir.r.li 
of  Jesus  Cbri>-i  o;  Lauv;-  '>•'■>' 
Sain  Is. 


Tlie  teriii  rci>i.':Ua::;-'.-  :>  >;.-■''.:  -'-^ 
the  scriptures  with  several  <i-;.i!-- 
eul  meaninss.  but.  as  repr<\s''..  :.-.^ 
the  duty  reciuirc-d  oi  all  who  vvouUs . 
obtain  forsiveness  for  trans.:rrvs.A:o:i 
it  indicatPs  a  sodly  sorrow  Vor  si:>., 
producir.s  a  rpioriuatioj;  of  li^-.  ai-d 
embodies  a  conviction  or  gaiU:  a  de- 
sire to  be  rr'.i.-vrd  ;roir.  V:v  buvi-i:. 
effects  oC  sia:  and  a:i  carr-c^t  de- 
termination to  lonsako  sin  and  to 
accomplish    sood. 

Repentance  is  a  result  of  contri- 
tion of  soul,  which  springs  from  a 
deep  sense  of  humility,  and  this  in 
turn  is  depender.i  upon  ihf  <.'.\'-r<ise 
o:  an  abidin;;  faith  in  Clod,  llt-p-nit- 
ance  tiuTcfore  properly  ranks  as  the 
second  principle  of  the  C.ospel.  cio^t- 
ly  as.'iociated  with  and  immedialvly 
loliowins    faith. 

As  soon  as  ou<-  has  come  to  rocOS"  - 
VAZ--  ihf  existence  and  authority  of 
Cud.  he  feels  a  respect  for  divine 
l:;v.s  and  a  conviction  of  hi.s  own 
ainvorthiness.  Kis  wish  to  please 
the  Father,  whom,  he  has  Ion?:  ig- 
nored, will  impel  him  to  forsake 
sin:  and  this  im.pulse  will  acquire 
added  strength  from  the  siiiuer's 
natural  and  commendable  desii-e  to 
niake  reparation,  if  pos-siblo.  and  so 
avert  the  dire  results  of  his  own 
-waywardness. 

\Vith  the  zeal  inspired  by  fresh 
conviction,  he  will  crave  an  oppor- 
■  ■,■,:::•.-.•  of  showir.u'  by  ,^ood  works 
ih'-  sincerity  of  his  newly  develop- 
ed >'aith:  and  he  will  resard  the  re- 
mission 01  his  sins  as  the  most  de- 
sirable of  blessings.  Then  he  will 
■..■v.vn  that  this  Sift  of  mercy  :s 
granted  on  certain  specihc  condi- 
tions. 

The  lirst  step  toward  the  biesseu 
suite  of  forgiveness  consists  in  the 
sinner  confessing  his  sins;  the  sec- 
ond, in  his  forgiving  others  who 
have  sinned  against  him:  and  the 
third  in  his  showing  his  acceptance 
of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice  by  com.- 
plvinz  with  the  divine  requirements. 


Conlession  of  sins  is  essential,  tor 
without  it,  repeaunce  is  incomplete. 
.John  tells  us:  "If  we  say  that  we 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  w'C 
confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  silts,  and  to 
cleanse  tis  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness." (1  John  1:S.  D).  We  read  al- 
so: "He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall 
not  prosper:  but  whoso  confesseth 
a:ul  forsake: i'.  the:n  shall  have  mer- 
ry.■'     I  I'l-ov.    •_'^:l:;> 

And  unto  the  saints  ;;:  ;l::s  dis- 
P;:iM;:i(>n  th.-  Lord  has  suUi:  ■■\V;- 
ilv  I  s;;y  unto  you.  i.  the-  Lord. 
fortrive  sins  unto  those   who  cots f ess 


Ueir  sins  before  me  and  ask  for- 
.v<':tess.  who  have  not  sinned  un- 
)  death."  (  D.  &  C.  6-'.  :7)  And  that 
li;.-;  act  of  confessioti  is  i:u-luded 
:'.  repcnttLt'-ce  is  shown  by  tiie 
.).-d's  words:  V.y  tiiis  ye  may  know 
:  a  man  repentetli  of  iiis  sins — 
.-hold,  he  will  confess  thetn  and 
Ln-sake   ihom."    a).   &  C.   ."iS:;:!) 


WHY    IS    RELIGION    NEEDED?  | 

This  article  is  prepared  by  Elder 
Gordon  E.  Johnson.  Elder  Johnson  ■ 
and  Morris  Menhennet  are  mission-  , 
aries  workinsT  under  the  auspices  j 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  p 
Latter-day  Saints.  Elders  Johnson]; 
and  Menhennet  are  from  Idaho  and  j 
Arizona  respectively.  j 


Why  are  some  people  honest, 
others  dishonest;  some  kind,  others 
unkind;  some  reverent,  others  blas- 
phemous ? 

The  answer  may  be  that  the 
honest  man  believes  in  the  ten 
commandments,  the  dishonest  one 
does  not;  the  kind  man  believes  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  un- 
kind one  does  not;  the  reverent 
man  believes  in  God,  the  blasphe- 
mous one  does  not. 


One  thing  is  certain.  We  act  ac-  '■ 
cordinjr  to  our  beliefs,  which  there- , 
fore  are  the  mo.st  important  things  • 
about  us.   I   believe     in     honesty.  '■ 
therefore  I  can  be  trustee.  I  believe  ' 
in  human  brotherhood,  therefore  I 
will  -probably  be  kind.  If  a  person's 
belieis  are  known,  his  actions  can 
be  foretold  with  fair  accuracy. 

Every  human  bein^,  civilized  or 
s.?.va?e.  is  cjuided  in  his  actions  by  a 
set  of  beliefs.  They  may  not  al- 
"T.y?  ■  (-  c::pre.<?sed  in  words,  but 
•  ■;■  '•:■:;.•:  securely  in  the  depths  of 
corsciousr.G.^s.  Only  ihe  insane  are^ 
v.':hou.   sttc/;  rr;:o'~:^  beliefs. 

A  person's  impel'ing  beliefs  are! 
sometime.*   called   his  life  philoso- 
phy: Tor  they  explain,  life  to  him, 
CTxC   determine  the  actions  of  his 
life.  In  a  j;r?er  sense  such  beliefs 
whi-jh  control  a  man's  actions,  and 
thereby  his  happiness  in  life,  are 
more  than   a  philosophy.   Religion 
is  a  better  name ;  for  the  concern  of 
religion  is  to  induce  men  to  seek 
all  truth  and  to  put  forth  into  ac- ' 
tion.  It  is  a  proper    name    wher-. 
ever  belief  in  God  is  a  part  of  the 
life  philosophy. 

From  this  point  of  view,  every : 
:  sane  man  has  a  religrion,  and  is  re-  : 
iligious.  The  man  who  says  that  hei 
>  has  no  religion  probably  fools  him-  j 
I  self.  I 

I     Religion  in  this  large  sense,  the! 
!  beliefs  that  determine  human  ac-l 
tion,  is  the  most  important  thing! 
in   the   world,   and   should   be  the  I 
concern   of   all    intelligent   people. ; 
Consider  its  importance:  It  has  de-  ' 
termined  the  course  of  history;  it ; 
has  brought  success  or  failure  to ; 
individuals;    it   has   led  multitudes 
to   happiness   or  distress.   Accord- 
ing to  national   beliefs,  there  has 
been  war  or  peace;  men  have  liv- 
ed in  safety  or  have  been  burned 
at  the  stake;  light  or  darkness  has 
rested  upon  the  world.  The  story 
of  the  world   is  in  the  main,  the 
story  of  its  religious  beliefs.  The 
late  Great  War  was  provoked  by 
warlike  ideals. 

It  is  useless  to  declaim  against 
religion;  every  man  has  it.  It  will 
outlive  every  man,  and  weather 
everj-  storm.  The  question  is  only 
with  respect  to  the  kind  of  relig- 
ion, the  kind  that  u-lll  bring  pros- 
perity to  indi\iduals  and  nations. 
The  future  of  the  world  depends 
more  upon  religion  than  upon  any- 
thing else. 
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We  went  out  to  the  Swift's  packing  plant  with  a  member  of  our  church,  Mr.  Moore,  and 
he  showed  us  the  whole  process,  2,500  hogs,  1,200  beef,  and  3,600  sheep  every  day.  That  was 
quite  a  sight. 

On  January  22  I  was  transferred  to  Kansas  City  and  my  new  companion  was  Elder 
McConkie,  he  was  an  uncle  to  Bruce  R.  McConkie  (a  member  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints).  Elder  McConkie  was  in  his  70s 
when  he  came  out  there  to  work  with  me.  He  liked  to  debate  and  have  rehgious  discussions  with 
people.  There  was  a  man  in  Kansas  City  ,  Dr.  Wellman,  who  invited  anyone  to  come  and  debate 
with  him  on  religion.  But  Elder  McConkie  was  such  a  good  speaker  and  "doctrinairian"  that  after 
Dr.  Wellman  heard  him  speak  he  refiised  to  have  a  public  debate  with  him. 

It  was  so  cold,  only  4  degrees  at  noon,  and  I  had  a  terrible  cold  and  I  wished  my  mom 
could  have  been  there  to  "doctor  me  up".  I  decided  to  go  out  "tracting"  anyway  -  didn't  get 
invited  in  once  -  was  turned  down  about  a  "jillion"  times.  A  few  weeks  later  I  was  suffering  fi-om 
an  earache  and  when  one  of  our  neighbors  found  out  about  it,  she  gave  me  a  small  bag  of  heated 
salt  to  put  under  my  ear  and  sleep  on.  It  felt  real  good. 

January  31,  1936  and  I  was  a  year  older.  I  did  some  laundry  as  I  was  getting  shghtly  filthy 
because  I  hadn't  had  enough  cash  to  pay  for  laundry  for  some  time. 

The  lady  missionaries  invited  us  over  for  supper.    Sister  Brinkerhof  is  a  real  good  cook 
and  she  made  the  most  wonderftil  milk  gravy  and  sweet  potatoes  with  marshmallows  on  top. 

I  was  out  "tracting"  and  made  some  good  contacts  and  then  I  met  a  lady  that  was  one  of 
Dr.  Wellman's  followers  and  she  kinda  "ruffled"  me  so  I  bore  my  testimony  to  her  in  a  very  strong 
way  and  it  felt  really  good.  Later  on  we  had  a  "street  meeting"  that  was  quite  successftil  and 
Elder  Durrant,  from  the  Mission  Office,  said  that  he  regarded  me  as  one  of  the  best  speakers  in 
the  district.  After  the  meeting  I  met  a  man,  who  was  quite  hostile,  and  he  said  that  he  didn't 
believe  in  "That  Old  Joe  Smith  Ghost  Story". 

We  held  Stake  Conference  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  and  I  gave  a  talk  in  the  afternoon. 
After  the  meeting  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Pridgeon  came  up  and  told  me  that  she  liked  to  hear  me 
preach  so  much  that  she  would  like  me  to  preach  at  her  fiineral.  She  was  not  a  member  of  the 
church  but  was  an  "investigator".  I  thought  that  was  pretty  nice. 

When  the  weather  finally  warmed  up  in  May  all  of  the  elders  decided  that  they  needed  new 
spring  suits  and  we  all  went  down  to  the  Jewish  tailor's  shop  to  see  what  we  could  find.  When  I 
found  one  that  I  liked  (a  nice  light  gray  color),  the  tailor  asked  me  how  much  money  I  had  and  I 
told  him  I  had  $7.90  on  my  person  and  he  thought  for  a  little  while  and  said,  "I'll  take  it".  I 
already  had  me  a  pair  of  white  shoes  and  now  that  I  had  a  new  suit  I  thought  I  would  really  be 
"decked  out"  for  Easter  Sunday. 

On  March  24,  1936,  I  was  given  a  new  companion.  Elder  Naegle.  A  week  later  Elder 
Naegle  received  a  phone  call  that  his  brother  had  been  lost  in  a  snow  storm  out  on  the  ranch.  The 
Naegle  family  ranch  was  a  real  big  ranch,  about  25  miles  around  it.  After  the  storm  they  found 
his  brother's  body  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  home.  Elder  Naegle  was  sent  home  for  the 
fijneral.  On  the  14th  of  April  he  was  back  with  me  to  resume  his  missionary  work. 

SWEAT  OF  YOUR  BROW? 

Elder  Taylor  sent  Elder  Naegle  and  I  out  to  Albany,  Missouri  to  hold  a  "Street  Meeting" 
and  told  us  that  there  was  a  Latter  Day  Saint  (LDS)  family  that  lived  in  Albany  but  the  church  had 
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lost  track  of  them  and  hoped  we  could  find  them.  Elder  Naegle  was  not  fond  of  participating  in 
"Street  Meetings"  but  never  the  less  we  selected  a  place,  up  on  the  steps  of  a  bank,  and  we 
conducted  the  meeting  ft'om  this  vantage  point.  I  was  preaching  and  I  said  something  about  the 
"sweat  of  your  brow",  I  was  trying  to  quote  fi"om  Genesis,  when  a  good  ol'  tobacco  chewing 
Missourian  spoke  up  and  corrected  me  and  said  the  quote  was  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face"  (Genesis 
3:19:  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken:  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.).  While  I  was  talking,  a  lady 
came  up  to  Elder  Naegle  and  said,  "I  am  the  person  you  are  looking  for".  There  had  been  no  sign 
given  to  infer  that  we  were  searching  for  anyone  but  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  his 
wonders  to  perform".  William  Cowper,  in  his  poem.  Light  Shining  out  of  Darkness,  says:  "God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way.  His  wonders  to  perform;  He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea.  And  rides 
upon  the  storm".  Anyway,  after  the  meeting  the  lady  and  her  husband  invited  us  to  spend  the 
night  in  their  home  and  she  had  a  nice  chicken  dinner  prepared  for  us. 

When  Elder  Naegle  and  I  were  sent  to  Maryville,  Missouri,  we  found  an  apartment  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenlee.  In  the  terms  of  our  rent  we  agreed  to  each  pay  $2.00  a  week  and  help 
with  the  cooking  and  laundry.  Mr.  Greenlee  had  a  barber  shop  and  so  he  had  1 1  shirts,  14  bath 
towels,  4  sheets  and  three  pair  of  "wash  pants"  that  was  part  of  the  "laundry  deal"  each  week. 
Mrs.  Greenlee  was  a  real  nice  lady  and  she  was  a  fiiend  to  some  wonderful  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Price.  Mr.  Price  was  a  Deacon  in  the  Methodist  church.  Even  though  they  were  not  members  of 
our  church,  they  were  very  interested  in  our  missionary  work  and  were  willing  to  help  us  in  any 
way  that  they  could.  Elder  Naegle  didn't  Uke  to  go  "tracting"  much  especially  with  me  as  he 
thought  I  was  too  slow.  He  estimated  that  we  should  get  about  20  houses  visited  in  a  day  but 
when  I  got  to  talking  with  people  I  couldn't  get  away  and  sometimes  only  visited  5  homes. 
However,  I  was  more  likely  to  be  invited  in  for  a  visit  or  lunch  or  supper.  Many  times  he  would 
prefer  to  stay  at  home  and  do  paper  work  and  study  rather  than  to  go  out  "tracting".  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Price  would  often  take  me  out  to  one  of  our  "tracting"  districts  on  the  edge  of  town  to  save 
me  fi"om  having  to  walk  so  far  and  they  would  even  take  me  to  other  towns  close  by  if  I  needed  to 
do  some  work  there.  They  had  a  little  garden  and  many  times  I'd  help  them  pick  peas  or  beans  to 
can  for  the  winter.  They  would  have  us  over  for  dinner  and  afterward  we  would  play  "board 
games"  such  as  Monopoly  or  the  game  of  Carrom.  A  Carrom  board  is  a  square  board  with  4  net 
pockets,  one  in  each  comer  like  a  Pool  table.  This  board  would  fit  over  a  card  table.  A  set  of  29 
wooden  rings  came  with  the  board.  My  favorite  game,  played  on  the  Carrom  board,  was  called 
"Crokinole".  Two  or  four  players  could  participate.  Each  player  took  a  wooden  ring  for  a  "taw" 
and  flip  it  into  the  center  pile  and  try  to  get  as  many  rings  into  the  pockets  as  possible.  We  really 
thought  it  was  wonderfiil  to  have  such  good  fiiends  as  the  Greenlees  and  the  Prices  but  they 
suffered  a  little  from  this  friendship  as  their  Minister,  Reverend  Clark,  didn't  think  they  should 
have  such  an  attachment  to  Mormon  missionaries.  However,  our  friendship  endured. 

Mother's  Day  was  fast  approaching  and  Mrs.  Greenlee  encouraged  us  to  send  something 
to  our  mothers.  She  helped  me  pick  out  a  nice  pair  of  house  slippers  for  Mom  and  Mom  was 
"tickled"  when  she  received  them.  She  later  wrote  me  that  she  had  never  owned  a  pair  of  house 
shppers  (she  was  47  years  old  at  that  time). 

Mrs.  Greenlee  confided  in  us  that  "down  deep  in  her  heart"  she  knew  that  the  gospel  we 
preached  was  true  but  under  her  circumstances  she  could  not  join  the  church. 

There  was  another  nice  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breedlove,  who  became  friends  with 
us  and  invited  us  into  their  home.   The  Breedloves  believed  that  what  we  preached  was  true  and 
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were  very  close  to  being  baptized  in  to  the  church.  Mrs.  Breedlove,  who  was  blind,  was  a  very 
good  cook  and  seamstress.  She  made  a  quilt  block  for  me  for  my  "friendship  quih"  and  a 
pincushion  as  well.  She  had  a  dream  that  she  and  her  sister  were  talking  about  the  Mormon 
religion.  Her  sister  was  against  it  and  Mrs.  Breedlove  was  telling  her  sister  the  reasons  why  she 
beHeved  in  it.  In  her  dream  Mrs.  Breedlove  convinced  her  sister  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel 
but  the  Breedloves  received  such  antagonism  against  the  church  from  family  and  friends  that  they 
just  couldn't  bring  themselves  to  join.  They  remained  our  friends  and  always  encouraged  us  to 
visit  with  them  and  talk  about  the  scriptures. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Mrs.  Price  and  Mrs.  Greenlee  invited  us  to  go  with  them  for  a  picnic 
and  rodeo  at  Pumpkin  Center.  There  were  about  50  people  there.  We  ate  dinner,  played  ball  and 
sang  songs.  It  was  108  degrees.  I  beUeve  Missouri  is  the  hottest,  coldest,  wettest  and  driest  state 
that  I  have  ever  been  in. 

August  14,  1936,  was  the  hottest  day  on  record  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas  -  it  was  112.6 
degrees.  Because  of  the  intense  heat  that  summer  many  of  the  churches  joined  together  in  one 
group  and  their  main  speaker  was  Reverend  Ervin.  His  subject  was  "Christian  Life".  He  said  that 
"mere  confession  will  not  save  you".  I  thought  that  was  quite  an  admission. 

Sometimes  when  we  had  "cottage  meetings"  we  would  show  lecture  films  with  subjects 
such  as  "The  Life  of  Christ"  or  "Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet".  We  would  hang  a  sheet  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  and  had  an  old  "hand  crank"  projector  and  we  would  start  showing  the  film. 
By  and  by  people  passing  along  on  the  sidewalk  would  become  interested  and  stop  to  watch  the 
show.  Maybe  as  many  as  25  people  would  stop  to  talk. 

We  were  still  trying  to  "tract"  each  home  seven  times  and  it  could  be  real  discouraging  to 
go  back  again  and  again  to  a  cold  reception.  One  lady  said  she  was  getting  tired  of  seeing  us  and 
wished  that  we  would  just  stay  away  ~  I  thought  to  myself,  as  we  turned  to  leave,  "request 
granted".  I  went  to  a  home,  one  morning,  that  I  had  visited  twice  before  and  to  my  surprise  the 
lady  invited  me  in  and  we  really  had  a  good  visit  and  she  said,  "you  have  preached  me  more 
gospel  than  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life".  Boy  was  that  a  good  feeling. 

I  have  a  new  companion.  Elder  Farley. 

On  September  30,  1936,  a  lady  was  having  a  Bible  study  class  in  her  home  and  as  I  was 
out  "tracting"  I  came  to  her  door.  When  she  found  out  I  was  a  missionary,  she  invited  me  in  to 
help  her  with  her  Bible  study  class.  The  topic  was,  "Revelation  of  God  to  Man".  I  was  thrilled 
with  this  topic  as  our  church  was  founded  and  is  led  by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  we  sustain  a 
group  of  three  men  in  the  First  Presidency  and  another  twelve  men  in  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  as  "prophets,  seers,  and  revelators."  When  we  finished  the  discussion,  the  lady  told  me 
that  she  believed  God  had  sent  me  to  her  door.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Woods  and  she  was  a 
Methodist.  She  held  these  classes  in  her  home  every  Wednesday  and  she  asked  me  if  I  could 
participate  with  them  on  a  regular  basis.  I  was  happy  for  this  opportunity. 

In  the  week  of  October  the  second,  I  loaned  5  Books  of  Mormon.  Elder  Farley  and  I  did 
a  lot  of  "tracting".  I  made  some  good  contacts  but  he  had  some  "door  slams".  I  had  to  buy  me 
some  new  shoes  as  my  toes  on  the  side  were  actually  sticking  out  of  my  right  shoe.  Brother 
Melvin  J.  Ballard  (one  of  our  Apostles)  said  that  there  is  "no  closed  season  on  "tracting",  to  catch 
a  fish  you  must  have  a  hook  in  the  water". 

Elder  Farley  and  I  were  invited  out  to  Centropolis  Branch  to  attend  church  there  and 
afterward  we  were  invited  out  to  Brother  Divine's  for  dinner.  Brother  Divine  was  dating  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  O.  Bennion  who  had  been  the  Mission  President  for  the  Central  States  for  28 
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years  Brother  Bennion  was  not  too  thrilled  with  this  arrangement  as  Brother  Divine  was  not  a 
member  of  the  church  and  in  fact  was  trying  to  prove  that  the  church  and  it's  teachings  were  false. 
In  particular  he  was  going  to  prove  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  false.  So  they  gave  Brother 
Divine  the  address  of  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  one  of  the  12  apostles  of  our  church  who  lived  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Brother  Divine  and  Brother  Smith  wrote  back  and  forth  to  each  other  until 
Brother  Divine  was  converted  to  the  church.  Brother  Divine  married  Brother  Bennion's  daughter 
and  became  the  Branch  President  of  the  Centropolis  Branch. 

It  is  October  23d  and  it  is  so  cold  that  Elder  Farley  and  I  decided  to  stay  indoors  today. 
Elder  Farley  is  a  good  cook  and  he  baked  three  pies,  apple,  pineapple  and  pumpkin  for  our  dinner. 
What  a  treat. 

GOOD  SAMARITAN  FOUND  IN  A  BAR 

Elder  Farley  and  I  were  instructed  to  go  to  Kansas  City  to  attend  a  meeting  on  Saturday 
morning.  We  left  Maryville  at  5:30  Friday  evening  and  "thumbed  "  to  St.  Joe.  When  we  arrived 
there  it  was  very  dark.  We  usually  took  the  Fredericks  Streetcar  out  to  the  highway  but  since  it 
was  late  we  decided  to  just  start  walking  and  we  had  walked  several  blocks,  going  toward  the 
highway,  when  suddenly  around  the  comer  came  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  dark  overcoat.  He 
passed  us  quickly  and  after  he  had  gone  a  few  steps,  he  turned  around  and  came  back  and  said: 
"are  you  trying  to  get  to  Kansas  City?".  Now  then,  how  would  he  know  that?  We  were  just 
walking  on  the  street  and  hadn't  even  spoken  to  him.  "Yes"  we  stammered  "we'd  like  to  get  to 
Kansas  City".  "Well",  he  said,  "you  just  go  on  down  to  this  bar  two  or  three  blocks  from  here  and 
ask  for  the  man  who  was  talking  about  going  to  Kansas  City".  He  told  us  the  name  of  the  bar  and 
said  he'd  just  come  from  there  and  that  there  was  a  guy  sitting  up  to  the  bar,  close  to  one  end,  that 
might  help  us  out.  So  there  we  were,  two  Mormon  missionaries,  and  we  had  to  walk  into  a  bar. 
We  sort  of  slipped  in  to  the  bar  and  looked  around  for  the  man  who  had  been  described  to  us. 
Sure  enough  there  he  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  bar  so  we  walked  up  to  him  and  told  him  we 
were  missionaries  and  that  we  were  expected  in  a  meeting  in  Kansas  City  in  the  morning  and  that 
we  had  been  told  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  us  a  lift.  The  man,  a  traveling  salesman,  said  that 
he  was  going  to  Kansas  City  but  that  the  company  he  worked  for  didn't  allow  him  to  take 
passengers.  We  kept  talking  to  him  and  finally  he  said  that  he  had  an  extra  bucket  seat  in  his  van 
and  that  maybe  he  could  take  one  of  us.  Since  I  was  the  senior  companion  it  was  my  duty  to  let 
Elder  Farley  take  the  ride.  So  I  said  to  the  man  that  if  he  would  take  Elder  Farley  then  I  would 
see  what  I  could  do  to  get  a  ride  for  myself  "Well"  the  man  said  "it's  pretty  dark  out  there  but  I 
have  a  tin  bucket  that  you  could  turn  over  and  sit  on  if  you  wouldn't  mind  riding  that  far  on  the 
floor  of  the  van".  It  was  40  or  50  miles  from  St.  Joe  to  Kansas  City.  On  the  way  to  Kansas  City, 
during  our  conversation,  it  came  out  that  our  "real"  destination  was  Independence,  Missouri, 
which  was  16  miles  the  other  side  of  Kansas  City.  We  were  concerned  about  being  able  to  catch 
a  bus  from  Kansas  City  to  Independence  that  late  at  night,  but  this  stranger  whom  we  had  met  in  a 
bar,  said;  "Oh,  I'll  take  ya  there"...  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  most  faith  promoting  experiences 
I  ever  had. 

Elder  Farley  and  I  wanted  to  go  from  Kansas  City  to  Warrensburg.  We  "thumbed"  a  ride 
with  a  man  driving  a  truck  load  of  loose  apples.  We  got  in  the  back  of  the  truck  and  sat  on  top  of 
the  apples  and  he  said;  "you  Elders  can  eat  all  the  apples  you  want"  We  left  Kansas  City  at  2:30 
p.m.  and  arrived  in  Warrensburg  at  5: 10  p.m. 
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While  out  "tracting",  I  met  a  lady  at  her  door  and  explained  who  I  was  and  she  said  she 
would  have  invited  me  in  if  she  had  had  a  clean  dress  on  and  she  would  invite  me  in  next  time. 
We  came  to  the  door  of  a  Reverend  Hollyman  who  was  a  Presbyterian  Minister.  He  seemed  real 
friendly  and  invited  us  in  to  discuss  religion.  When  we  sat  down  and  got  "settled"  he  really  took 
out  after  the  church  and  began  to  tell  us  off  He  said  the  only  way  the  church  got  their 
membership  was  by  baptizing  poor,  ignorant  people.  He  then  said  that  he  hked  our  zeal  but 
thought  that  the  Joseph  Smith  story  was;  "a  loose,  bigoted,  surreptitious,  ghost  story".  Elder 
Farley  was  getting  red  in  the  face  and  I  could  see  that  there  was  no  way  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a  "meaningful  discussion"  so  we  just  picked  up  and  left. 

Some  very  good  friends  of  ours,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang,  ofiered  to  take  us  to  Joplin,  Missouri 
for  a  few  days  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  their  family.  But  when  we  sent  in  our 
request  we  received  word  that  all  Mormon  missionaries  were  temporarily  restricted  from  going 
there.  It  seems  that  a  young  lady  had  become  pregnant  and  suggested  that  it  was  "fathered"  by  a 
Mormon  missionary.  Eventually  she  admitted  that  it  wasn't  a  Mormon  missionary  after  all  and  the 
ban  on  going  to  Joplin  was  lifted. 

Elder  Farley  and  I  were  sent  to  Warrensburg  and  found  lodging  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough 
(pronounced  -  Huff).  Mrs.  Hough  cooked  us  three  meals  a  day  as  part  of  the  rent.  She  is  a  good 
cook  but  not  as  good  as  my  Mom. 

There  were  13  churches  in  Warrensburg  but  no  Mormon  churches.  However,  we  made 
some  good  contacts  while  out  "tracting".  I  even  loaned  a  Book  of  Mormon  to  the  Mayor's  wife. 
Went  to  see  Mr.  Bateman,  a  strayed  away  member  that  we  found  while  out  "tracting",  and  found 
that  the  Reorganites  were  on  his  trail.  We  had  a  good  visit  with  him  and  he  invited  us  back  for 
dinner.  He  had  a  lovely  wife  and  I  thought  she  would  probably  join  our  church  before  long.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  get  people  interested  in  joining  the  church  there  in  Warrensburg  because 
there  were  so  few  members  and  no  church  houses  to  attend  meetings  in. 

On  December  7th,  Elder  Farley  was  released  from  his  mission  and  I  received  a  new 
companion.  Elder  Menhennet.  He  is  really  homesick.  His  girlfriend  sent  him  a  ring  for  Christmas. 
He  finds  it  hard  to  get  in  to  any  kind  of  routine  with  our  missionary  work. 

On  January  16th,  1937, 1  received  a  letter  from  my  sister,  June.  She  had  been  in  a  terrible 
accident.  She  and  a  group  of  friends  were  up  in  the  mountains  in  a  forested  area  riding  on  the 
back  of  a  flat-bed  truck.  They  were  sitting  on  the  end  of  the  "bed"  with  their  legs  hanging  over 
the  end.  The  truck  was  going  up  a  steep  incline  and  when  the  driver  shifted  into  low  gear  the 
motor  stalled  and  the  truck  slid  down  the  hill  and  hit  a  tree.  My  sister's  leg  was  smashed  between 
the  truck  bed  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  damage  to  her  leg  was  so  severe  that  the  doctors 
suggested  that  she  have  it  amputated.  She  pleaded  with  them  to  save  her  leg  and  they  did.  She 
wrote  to  me  from  the  hospital  to  tell  me  that  she  and  her  leg  were  "fine". 

CLOSE  CALL  WITH  TWO  SHADY  CHARACTERS 

On  the  25th  of  January  I  came  in  to  my  apartment  and  there  on  the  table  was  "the  letter". 
I  was  "released"  from  my  mission.  I  was  given  $30.00  to  buy  a  train  ticket  to  go  home.  I  wanted 
to  go  from  Kansas  City  to  Joplin,  Missouri  (a  220  mile  trip)  to  visit  old  friends  before  I  went 
home.  Two  days  later  I  was  out  on  the  highway  "thumbing"  and  got  a  few  rides  and  then  I  was 
picked  up  by  two  rather  "seedy"  looking  characters.  They  asked  me  where  I  was  going  and  when 
I  told  them  they  indicated  that  they  were  going  there  too.   After  a  while  they  asked  me  if  I  would 
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buy  5  gallons  of  gas  (at  that  time  you  could  get  2  gallons  for  a  quarter)  and  pay  a  little  on  their 
carburetor  that  needed  fixing.  As  we  were  riding  along  they  began  talking  about  needing  a  new 
tire  and  they  began  hinting  that  I  looked  like  a  "well  dressed"  young  man  that  might  be  able  to 
help  out.  When  they  pulled  into  the  next  gas  station  I  decided  that  I  had  better  get  away  from 
them  So  when  they  got  out  of  the  car  to  go  into  the  station  I  told  them  that  I  had  ftiends  in  town 
(we  were  in  Web  City  about  20  Miles  fi"om  Joplin)  and  got  out  of  the  car.  They  said:  "Oh,  stick 
around  we  are  going  through  Joplin."  But  I  said  thanks  anyway  but  I'd  better  be  on  my  way.  I 
went  down  the  street  and  when  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  gas  station  I  ducked  around  the  comer 
and  came  back  to  where  I  could  see  them  getting  the  gas  and  a  new  tire.  Finally  they  took  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  highway  and  when  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  way  down  the  road,  I  went 
back  to  the  highway. 

THE  CARTHAGE  JAIL 

I  arrived  in  Joplin  safe  and  sound,  what  a  relief  I  went  to  see  all  the  good  fiiends  I'd  made 
there.  Sunday  morning,  January  31st  -  my  birthday,  I  got  up  in  Sacrament  Meeting  and 
"preached"  for  45  minutes.  What  a  joyful  feeling  I  had.  The  next  day  it  was  snowing  and  cold 
and  I  stood  on  the  highway  for  9  hours  and  never  got  a  ride.  I  finally  took  the  bus  to 
Warrensburg.  In  visiting  my  old  friends  there  I  bumped  in  to  Elder  Stubbs  (who  was  also  on  his 
way  home)  and  we  decided  to  go  to  Carthage,  Illinois  by  way  of  Kansas  City  and  Chilicothe.  We, 
of  course,  "thumbed"  separately  and  I  was  disappointed  when  I  arrived  in  Carthage  3  hours  after 
Elder  Stubbs.  Our  decision  to  go  to  Carthage,  Illinois  was  to  visit  the  jail  where  our  Prophet, 
Joseph  Smith,  was  martyred.  There  was  a  little  shack  built  by  the  side  of  the  jail  and  a  little  old 
lady  lived  there  and  acted  as  sort  of  a  caretaker  and  tour  guide.  She  took  us  up  the  stairs  to  the 
room  that  had  housed  the  four  prisoners,  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  John  Taylor  and  Willard 
Richards.  Up  these  very  steps  the  angry  mob  had  rushed  leaving  more  of  their  members  milling 
around  the  well  in  the  courtyard  below  the  cell  window.  They  fired  at  the  prisoners  through  the 
door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  through  the  window  fi-om  the  courtyard  below.  Joseph  and  his 
brother,  Hyrum,  were  killed  and  John  Taylor  and  Willard  Richards  were  savagely  wounded.  The 
little  lady  showed  us  one  of  the  beds  that  the  prisoners  had  slept  in.  Since  it  was  late  at  night  I 
asked  the  lady  if  anybody  ever  used  the  bed  and  she  said;  "no,  it  is  just  made  up,  it  is  clean  and 
you  boys  are  welcome  to  sleep  there  if  you  want  to".  Elder  Stubbs  and  I  were  very  grateful  to 
have  a  bed  for  the  night  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  "rare"  experience  that  I  would  never  forget. 

The  next  morning  Elder  Stubbs  and  I  went  our  separate  ways.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Maryville  by  way  of  St.  Joe.  By  the  time  I  reached  St.  Joe  it  was  "darker  than  black  cats"  and  I 
was  afraid  I'd  never  get  a  ride  when  along  came  this  couple,  with  a  little  gal  crowded  in  between 
them,  in  their  little  coupe.  They  stopped  when  they  saw  me  standing  there  alone  and  said  that  I 
was  welcome  to  ride  with  them  if  I  didn't  mind  riding  in  the  "turtle"  of  their  coupe.  The  "turtle", 
or  trunk,  was  very  small  but  they  had  clean  newspapers  spread  over  the  metal  floor.  I  had  my 
overcoat  on  and  I  crawled  in  on  that  cold,  hard  floor.  I  found  that  I  could  stretch  my  feet  under 
the  front  seat  and  even  turn  over  carefully  and  I  was  thankflil  that  I  got  a  ride  with  such  a  nice 
couple. 

President  Woodruff  had  encouraged  the  missionaries  to  travel  by  "thumbing"  in  order  to 
meet  people  and  talk  to  them  about  the  church.   Many  missionaries  were  not  fond  of  "thumbing" 
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but  during  my  mission  I  felt  like  heavenly  father  really  blessed  me  while  "thumbing"  and  it  almost 
seemed  miraculous  at  times  when  I  was  able  to  reach  even  long  distances  in  a  timely  manner. 

I  went  from  Kansas  City  to  Salt  Lake  City  by  train.  While  traveling  I  sat  by  Elder 
Richard  L.  Evans.  He  was  the  narrator  of  the  "Spoken  Word"  a  weekly  radio  program  sponsored 
by  the  LDS  church.  The  program  was  started  on  15  July  1929.  The  program  featured  the 
"Spoken  Word"  along  with  music  by  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir.  Brother  Evans  had  a 
wonderful,  rich  voice.  We  chatted  for  many  miles.  He  told  me  that  I  had  a  good  voice  and  that  I 
could  have  a  career  in  radio  if  I  wanted  to.  That  really  surprised  me.  Elder  Richard  L.  Evans 
later  became  a  member  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
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EARLY  MARRIED  YEARS 

After  my  release  from  my  mission,  I  came  home  to  Sugar  City.  While  I  was  on  my 
mission  the  folks  had  moved  from  Wilfr)rd  to  a  farm  just  outside  of  Sugar  City.  The  farm  was 
located  by  a  little  dirt  road  affectionately  called  "Pincock  Lane".  The  reason  it  was  called 
"Pincock  Lane"  was  because  several  of  my  Mother's  family,  including  her  mother  and  father,  all 
had  farms  along  this  road.  Three  of  her  first  cousins,  Frank  (John  Franklin),  Howard  and  Whitney 
Pincock  all  had  farms  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other.  Uncle  Frank  had  borrowed  money  from 
the  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  company  to  buy  his  farm  and  when  the  Great  Depression  swept  the 
country  he  lost  everything.  My  Dad  purchased  the  40  acre  farm  for  $2,700.00.  This  new  home 
had  electricity  and  inside  plumbing.  Later  this  farm  was  purchased  by  Frenchy  Carter.  Frenchy 
raised  his  family  there. 

Not  long  after  getting  home  from  my  Mission,  I  went  to  a  dance  at  the  Playmor  ballroom 
in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  It  was  a  lovely  May  evening  in  the  spring  of  1937.  I  saw  this  beautifial,  dark 
haired  girl  in  a  red,  satin  formal  dancing  with  a  guy  I  knew  who  was  a  return  missionary  Uke  me 
by  the  name  of  Peter  Ricks.  When  he  saw  me  he  waved  and  danced  over  to  where  I  was  standing. 
He  said;  "Hi,  Gordon,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Ruth  Johnson.  Maybe  you  two  are  cousins."  I 
replied;  "I'd  like  that."  We  began  dancing  and  referring  to  each  other  as  cousin  although  we  knew 
we  weren't.  Ruth  was  a  vision  of  loveliness  in  that  red,  satin  dress  and  a  wonderfiil  dancer  and 
she  was  cute  and  ftin  to  talk  to  and  by  the  end  of  the  evening  I  was  smitten.  Before  long  I  was 
invited  to  Sunday  dinner  at  the  Carl  and  Geraldine  Johnson  home  in  Rexburg  and  was  introduced 
to  her  whole  family  there.  She  had  two  sisters,  Lucille  and  Nancy,  and  four  brothers,  Gerald, 
David,  Joy  and  Rees.  I  was  especially  fond  of  her  youngest  sister,  Nancy.  Nancy  was  about  four 
years  old  at  the  time  and  I  remember  picking  her  up  and  dancing  around  the  room  while  singing 
two  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day  which  were  "The  Dipsy  Doodle"  and  "Mairzy  Doates". 
Sunday  dinners  became  a  regular  date  with  us  as  well  as  the  Saturday  night  dances.  Ruth's  sister, 
Lucille,  was  dating  Lavere  Ricks  at  that  time  and  so  it  became  the  job  of  the  "courting  couples"  to 
clean  up  the  kitchen  and  do  the  dishes  after  dinner.  Ruth  and  Lucille  were  such  fiin  to  be  with 
that  it  was  never  a  chore.  Before  long  I  knew  this  was  the  girl  for  me.  I  proposed  to  her  on  her 
birthday,  October  22,  1937.  I'd  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time  and  had  been  saving  all  the 
money  I  made  to  buy  a  ring.  I  found  a  beautifial  ring  set  in  the  Montgomery  Ward  catalog.  I 
think  it  cost  $67.00.  I  asked  my  sister  Faye  if  she  thought  Ruth  would  like  it  and  Faye  assured  me 
that  any  girl  would  be  proud  to  wear  such  a  beautifijl  ring.  Ruth  accepted  the  ring  and  I  was  on 
"cloud  nine"  as  we  began  making  wedding  plans.  We  decided  that  we  would  wait  until  Ruth 
graduated  from  Ricks  College  and  in  the  meantime  both  of  us  could  save  up  some  money.  I  was 
talked  in  to  being  a  distributor  for  Wonder  Bread  and  Hostess  cakes  and  I  spent  several  months 
learning  the  business  and  hoping  that  this  would  turn  out  to  be  a  real  good  job  for  me.  When  I 
was  ready  to  go  instead  of  giving  me  a  route  locally  they  wanted  to  send  me  to  Missoula, 
Montana  and  so  that  job  never  materialized.  I  worked  for  my  Dad  and  saved  as  much  money  as  I 
could  and  Ruth  attended  Ricks  College  to  earn  her  degree  in  Elementary  Education.  She 
graduated  from  Ricks  on  June  3,  1938.  We  were  to  be  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  I  had 
earned  $16.00  for  a  week  of  thinning  beets  and  Ruth  had  saved  $12.00  (in  dimes  and  pennies  and 
nickels)  from  her  work  at  King's,  the  5  and  10  cent  store.  Aunt  Ellen  Murri  gave  me  a  money  gift 
of  $10.00  and  so  with  what  Dad  gave  me  our  net  worth  when  we  pooled  it  all  together  was  about 
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$50.00.  Dad  loaned  me  the  pickup  and  I  drove  to  Rexburg  where  Ruth  was  waiting  with  her 
mother  who  accompanied  us  to  Sah  Lake  City  in  the  capacity  of  our  chaperone.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  1938  at  8:30  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  beautiful  Sah  Lake  Temple  and  my  sweetheart 
and  I  were  married  "for  time  and  all  eternity".  By  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  man  and 
wife.  We  took  Ruth's  Mom  to  visit  her  half  sister.  Aunt  Elva,  and  Ruth  and  I  got  a  luxurious 
room  in  The  New  Ute  Hotel  which  was  our  "honeymoon  hotel"  and  it  cost  $1.75.  From  the 
window  in  our  room  we  could  look  out  and  see  the  beautiful,  golden  Angel  Moroni  on  the  top  of 
the  Temple.  Then  after  that  first  night  I  thought  we  ought  to  find  a  room  that  was  cheaper  (The 
New  Ute  Hotel  was  right  across  the  road  from  the  tabernacle  and  part  of  the  church  grounds  so  it 
was  sort  of  "pricey").  So  we  went  down  town  and  found  a  hotel  room  for  $1 .25  but  it  was  not  as 
clean  and  nice  as  it  had  been  in  The  New  Ute  Hotel.  We  decided  to  go  "sight  seeing"  around  the 
Salt  Lake  area  and  ended  up  on  Ensign  Peak  north  east  of  the  Temple.  We  laughed  a  lot  and  took 
silly  pictures.  When  we  moved  from  the  New  Ute  to  the  less  expensive  hotel  we  neglected  to 
inform  Ruth's  mother  of  our  where  abouts  and  therefore  she  thought  we  were  lost  and  was  not 
too  happy  with  us  for  awhile.  Times  were  still  hard  and  we  needed  to  try  to  think  of  ways  to 
make  some  money.  Ruth's  mother  suggested  that  we  stop  in  Brigham  city  on  our  way  home  and 
see  if  we  could  get  jobs  picking  cherries.  Since  she  was  bom  and  raised  in  Brigham  city  she  knew 
that  it  was  close  to  "cherry  picking  time".  We  went  to  see  if  we  could  get  jobs  with  Alf  Olson  (a 
relative  of  Ruth's  mother).  Alf  Olson's  farm  was  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  state  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Olson  was  not  hiring  as  yet  but  fek  pretty  sure  he  could  give  us  jobs  when  the  time  came.  So  we 
drove  back  to  Rexburg  to  set  up  housekeeping  as  newlyweds. 

THE  RICHMOND  JAIL  INCIDENT 

I  had  to  return  the  pickup  to  my  Dad  and  so  I  decided  to  hitch  hike  back  to  Brigham  City 
to  see  about  the  cherry  picking  jobs.  I  took  off  one  morning  and  got  rides  all  the  way  to  Dayton, 
Idaho  which  is  close  to  the  Utah  border  and  there  I  met  up  with  another  hitch  hiker  and  we  got  a 
ride  to  Lewiston,  Utah.  It  was  about  midnight  when  we  walked  in  to  a  little  service  station  there 
in  Lewiston  and  the  owner  was  just  locking  up.  He  was  going  to  go  to  Brigham  City  so  we  asked 
him  for  a  ride  but  he  said  it  was  against  the  rules  to  take  any  passengers.  We  wanted  to  get  to 
Richmond,  Utah  which  was  just  a  few  miles  away  but  it  was  dark  and  we  were  tired  so  we 
thought  maybe  we'd  lie  down  in  an  alfalfa  patch  which  was  along  the  side  of  the  road.  However 
we  soon  found  that  the  alfalfa  patch  was  wet  and  cold  so  we  pressed  on.  I  was  a  httle  concerned 
to  be  out  in  the  dark  with  a  stranger  as  my  companion  and  so  I  slipped  my  ten  dollar  bill  in  my 
shoe  as  we  trudged  along.  We  finally  got  to  Richmond  and  the  only  place  we  could  find  to  rest 
was  a  park  bench.  Soon  after  we  sat  down  a  cop  came  around  and  quizzed  us  as  to  where  we 
were  going,  how  long  it  was  going  to  be  and  what  kind  of  jobs  we  were  looking  for  and  etc.  I 
can't  remember  what  the  other  guy  was  going  to  do  but  I  told  him  I  was  headed  for  Brigham  City 
to  get  a  cherry  picking  job.  He  said  that  we  couldn't  just  stay  there  on  the  bench  but  if  we  wanted 
to  we  could  stay  in  the  jail  for  the  night.  I  was  very  apprehensive  about  that,  I  didn't  know  if  that 
was  a  good  idea  or  not.  He  assured  us  that  the  jail  was  clean  and  the  bedding  was  sanitized  and 
that  there  were  no  inmates  there  at  the  time  and  that  they  had  kindling  wood  there  that  you  could 
make  a  fire  in  the  little  pot  bellied  stove.  We  decided  to  go  with  him  and  he  took  us  to  the 
Richmond  jail.  It  was  just  as  he  said  and  we  soon  had  a  cheery  fire  burning  which  took  the  chill 
off  the  jail  and  it  felt  so  good  to  be  in  a  clean,  warm,  dry  place  for  the  night.    There  were  bunks 
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EXGAGEMEXT    IS 
AXXOU.XCKD  lLfc:i;E 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Johnson, 
of  Rexburg  iast  week  aanouaced 
the  engugemeui  of  iheir  daughter, 
Kuth,  to  Gardon  Jolinson  of  Sugar 
Citj",  aon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Johnson.  Cari  Johnson  is  Madison 
county   assessor. 

The  marriage  will  be  performed 
in  the  Salt  L^ake  L.  D.  S.  templet 
in  June,  the  date  to  be  set  later. 

Miss  Joimson  is  a  student  at 
Ricks  college,  being  graduated 
this  spring.  She  is  also  a  gradu- 
ate of  Madison  iiigh  school.  She 
has  been  working  part  time  at  tne 
M.  H.  King  store  here. 

Gordon  Johnson  is  a  graduate 
of  Sugar  City  high.  He  filled  a 
mission  for  tije  JL.  U.  S.  cliurch  in 
the  northeast  states  recently,  re- 
turning Ijome  aDoui  a  year  ago. 
The  couple  will  live  at  Sugar  City 
where  Mr.  Johnson  works  with 
his  father  on  their  farm. 


Mrs.  Herman  EricKson  gave  a 
quilting  party  in  honor  of  her 
niece,  Miss  Ruth  Johnson  of  Rex- 
burg,  who  will  be  a  bride  of  the 
near  future,  on  Thursday  of  last 
week.  To  the  quilting  were  invited 
the  guest  of  honor  and  her  moth- 
er, Mrs.  Geraldine  B.  Johnson  and 
sister,  Luciie  Johnson  of  Rexburg, 
also  Ruths  aunts  and  cousins.  In 
the  late  afternoon  a  delectable  two 
course  lunch  was  served. 
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C0NS2?ST  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN  TO  THE  ?^ARR1AGE  OF  A  F^JNOH 
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MARRIAGE  LICENSE 


STATE   OF  UTAH,   COUNTY   OF  CACHE 


No.   166 


To  any  Person  Legally  Authorized  to  Solemnize  Marriage,  Greeting: 

You  are  hereby  authorized  to  join  in  Holy  Matrimony,  Mr. : 6Qr<laa_Eiwerd_  ,i;of>n.3.0n 

of. '. .S.yfi!i.r..Cit3:.._ j„  iho  County  of i^diso" and  Slate  o/...i<tal?.9_ 

of  the  age  of. l!:fl'!}iLz1:'EVll . yZar,,  and  M .}^l..M^j2.^.rJ.'i^ 


of Be.?b.y.rg 

of  the  age  of. Nineteen. 


Madison 


_.Ja  the  County  o/ 

years,  the Cr..J!._rt_ 


.jmd  State  of._I<laho_ 


of  said 


Aai;in»^'iP£hf?;i_~..Jl_~ assent  to  said  Marriage. 

^■{y^lTNi^jny  hand  and  official  seal  hereto  affixed  at  my  office  In  Logan  City,  f/iis-S?. venth_  J^y  „f JHne. 

STATE  OF  UTAH 


...R..j:^...CaQOJiS.TQfc[»_ 


I- 


By .?ina...83y.i.°.rj 


County  Cleri. 
_____  Deputy. 


..day  of 

at..- 


..J.»JCIS_ 


In  iho  year  of  our 

Sa.l.l..Lak_e.  City j„  ,aid  County,  /,  the 


County  of  .___Sall..Laita )  /  hereby  certify  that  on  the Sil 

Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty SiHS-.i 

undersigned,  an Eldar.iiJi£.jChuIch.Qf.JfcSUS..Cijn3t.ef.L3Hflf.-.PBl..Saillll ..  did  loin  in  the  Holy  Bonds  of  Matrimony 

according  to  the  laws  of  thu  Stale Gordp_n_Edward_John3on of  th.  County  of. Mii.aqn  ._ 

State  of. I.4.?>}0_ and. .RyilLj.°*Ln?.?.n 

of  the  County  of. Kadison State  of T^.?h° 

The  nature  of  the  ceremony  was  according  to  the  riUs  of. Jh^..f^h}^n^...SLhm..^!ist..Sf.S.9Ueiz.03f..SiinlS 

and  was  a  present  mutual  agreement  of  marriage  between  the  parties  for  all  time, 

Wa  were  Married  aj  slated  in  this  certificate  and  are  now  Husband  and  W(/e. 

Gordon  Edward   Johnson 


<?/£,„»,;                Ruth  Johnson 

Groom. 

In  the  Presence  of 

Willjam  L.  Bq^ti  _ 

Br<<^ 

e. 
Witnesses 

Joseph  E.   Hart 

.Ni.F.b.9.1.a.3_G^.SnijJ;J!i_ 


..£'.<fer_.«f.Ihe..C.b.iJ.r.c))..«(jKUJiXhfis1.cLLaltflL-Iky.SaiB;i. 
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Is  Told 

(Special  to  The  Post-Register) 

REXBURG,  June  25.  —  Miss  Ruth 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Johnson,  was  recently 
married  to  Gordon  Johnson,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  John- 
son of  Sugar  City.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  at  the  Salt  Lake 
L.  D.  S.  temple,  Wednesday,  June  8. 

The  couple  will  make  their  home 
in  Sugar  City,  where  the  groom  is 
engaged  In  farming. 
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for  each  of  us  and  as  he  left  he  locked  us  in  and  asked  us  what  time  we'd  like  to  get  up  in  the 
morning.  We  said  we'd  Uke  to  get  up  at  8  or  8:30  and  he  said  he'd  be  back  to  let  us  out  at  that 
time.  As  I  lay  on  the  bunk  my  thoughts  drifted  back  to  another  Richmond  jail,  the  infamous  jail  in 
Missouri  where  Joseph  Smith  and  others  were  being  held  on  trumped  up  charges.  The  prisoners 
were  subjected  to  many  hardships  and  much  abuse  from  their  guards.  The  guards  took  great 
delight  and  boasted  in  relating  stories  to  each  other  of  the  murder,  robbery  and  rape  of  Mormon 
people.  One  night  when  the  guards  were  unusually  ribald  in  their  boasting  the  Prophet  Joseph 
arose  and  in  a  "voice  of  thunder"  rebuked  them:  "Silence,  ye  fiends  of  the  infernal  pit!  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  rebuke  you,  and  command  you  to  be  still;  I  will  not  live  another  minute  and 
hear  such  language.  Cease  such  talk,  or  you  or  I  die  this  instant!"  Parley  P.  Pratt,  who  was  a 
fellow  prisoner,  related:  "He  ceased  to  speak.  He  stood  erect  in  terrible  majesty.  Chained  and 
without  a  weapon;  calm  ,  unruffled  and  dignified  as  an  angel,  he  looked  upon  the  quailing  guards, 
whose  weapons  were  lowered  or  dropped  to  the  ground;  whose  knees  smote  together,  and  who 
shrinking  into  a  comer,  or  crouching  at  his  feet,  begged  his  pardon  and  remained  quiet  till  a 
change  of  guards.  I  have  seen  the  ministers  of  justice,  clothed  in  magisterial  robes  in  the  courts  of 
England:  I  have  witnessed  a  Congress  in  solemn  session  to  give  laws  to  a  nation:  I  have  tried  to 
conceive  of  kings,  of  royal  courts,  of  thrones  and  crowns;  and  of  emperors  assembled  to  decide 
the  fate  of  kingdoms;  but  dignity  and  majesty  have  I  seen  but  once,  as  it  stood  in  chains,  at 
midnight  in  a  dungeon,  in  an  obscure  village  in  Missouri."  The  next  morning  the  cop  came  and 
woke  us  up  as  he  said  he  would  and  I  went  off  to  Brigham  City. 

CHERRY  PICKING  IN  BRIGHAM  CITY 

Alf  Olson  said  that  we  could  have  a  job  so  I  hitch  hiked  home,  borrowed  Dad's  pickup, 
got  my  wife  and  away  we  went.  We  had  to  be  in  the  orchard  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  just  as 
soon  as  we  could  possibly  see  the  cherries  on  the  trees  and  then  we'd  prop  the  big  three-legged 
ladders  up  and  get  up  in  the  trees  and  start  to  pick  cherries.  We  made  three  quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  of  picked  cherries.  So  the  two  of  us  together  could  make  $3.00  a  day  picking  cherries. 
We  got  a  basement  room  with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Bywater  (Ruth's  mother  knew  the  family). 
After  picking  in  the  orchards  for  a  week  or  two,  we  got  jobs  in  the  warehouse  working  in  the 
fiuit.  In  this  job  we  were  paid  by  the  hour,  I  made  35  cents  an  hour  and  Ruth  made  25  cents  an 
hour.  So  we  thought  we  were  really  "in  the  money".  To  give  you  a  little  example  of  the  price  of 
things,  I  remember  that  it  cost  $1.98  for  a  pair  of  overalls.  While  we  were  staying  with  the 
Bywaters  they  indicated  that  there  were  some  cherries  way  up  in  the  top  of  their  trees  that  they 
could  not  reach  and  so  if  we  wanted  to  try  to  pick  them  we  could  have  them.  I  borrowed  one  of 
Alf  Olson's  big,  three-legged  ladders,  boy  they  were  really  tall,  kind  of  precarious,  but  I  could  get 
way  up  high  in  the  trees  (I'm  not  much  for  height  anyway)  but  boy  I  got  some  beautiful  cherries. 
By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  go  home  it  was  the  end  of  July  and  by  that  time  we  were  in  to  the 
apricots  and  so  we  decided  to  haul  a  load  of  apricots  to  Idaho  in  the  back  of  the  pickup.  The 
problem  was  that  apricots  are  hard  to  haul  without  getting  "mushy".  Anyway  we  got  our  pickup 
load  of  apricots  up  to  the  Checking  Station  out  by  McCammon,  Idaho  and  they  said  "where  is 
your  inspection  certificate"  and  boy  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  I'd  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  we'd  just  boxed  them  up  and  brought  them  up  with  us.  And  so  he  said;  "Boy  you've  got  to 
get  an  inspection,  I  don't  know  how  you  are  going  to  do  it  but  you've  got  to  get  them  inspected". 
I  thought,  "gosh,  we  can't  drive  clear  back  to  Brigham  City".   So  Ruth  and  I  back-tracked  a  ways 
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and  turned  off  the  main  highway  and  headed  out  west  into  dryfarm  country.  We  worked  our  way 
in  to  Pocatello  way  out  around  the  Checking  Station.  Anyway  it  was  way  late  by  the  time  we  got 
in  to  Pocatello  as  we'd  been  driving  around  out  in  the  country  not  knowing  exactly  where  we 
were.  It  was  about  midnight  so  we  stopped  in  a  park  and  we  spread  us  out  a  quilt  on  the  ground 
and  we  went  to  sleep.  When  we  woke  up  it  was  late,  about  8  or  9  o'clock  and  people  were 
walking  by  and  looking  at  us.  So  we  had  to  get  up  and  take  on  home.  By  the  time  we  got  home 
the  fruit  was  a  little  bruised  but  not  bad  and  the  taste  was  delicious  and  we  were  able  to  sell  all 
that  we  had.  We  sold  them  in  20  pound  boxes  and  I  can't  remember  what  we  sold  them  for. 

I  worked  on  my  Dad's  farm  and  for  Uncle  Doug  Pincock  (Uncle  Doug  paid  me  $2.00  a 
day)  until  fall  when  we  got  a  job  working  for  Seth  Wood  on  his  dryfarm  during  the  harvest.  I 
made  $50.00  a  month  plus  room  and  board  and  Ruth  cooked  for  five  people  and  made  $1.00  a 
day. 

We  found  a  little  motel  cabin  in  Sugar  City  that  was  kinda  cute  with  flowers  and  a  white 
picket  fence  around  it.  Little  Nancy  stayed  with  us  for  a  few  days  and  thought  it  was  a  perfect 
little  one  room  play  house.  She  even  thought  the  outdoor  bathroom  was  okay.  She  thought  she 
would  like  to  have  a  house  just  like  it  when  she  grew  up.  While  we  lived  in  the  cabin  I  went  to 
work  in  the  flour  mill  with  Uncle  Douglas  and  Bert  Stewart.  I  made  $65.00  a  month  on  this  job. 

Next,  I  worked  for  Fred  Parkinson  cleaning  out  lambing  sheds.  I  made  a  $1 .00  a  day  plus 
beans  for  dinner. 

We  didn't  have  a  car  and  so  we  had  to  "thumb"  a  ride  with  someone  wherever  we  went 
even  if  it  was  just  to  Rexburg  to  see  a  movie. 

Dad  was  called  to  go  on  a  six  month  mission  in  Arizona.  He  left  in  November,  1938. 
Ruth  and  I  received  the  most  wonderful  and  inspirational  and  loving  letter  from  him  in  December 
of  that  year.  I  have  treasured  it  ever  since  and  am  including  it  in  this  history,  (copy  enclosed) 

I  worked  a  day  and  a  half  for  Consolidated  Wagon  and  Machine  Company  (C.W.  &  M. 
Co.).  My  job  was  to  type  all  the  names  of  car  owners  -  all  the  people  that  had  purchased  cars 
from  C.W.  &  M.  Co.  I  used  the  typewriter  at  the  courthouse. 

I  went  back  to  work  for  Seth  Woods  for  $50.00  a  month.  Ruth  was  "in  a  family  way"  and 
so  didn't  go  on  the  dryfarm  with  me.  Her  folks  had  moved  out  onto  a  farm  just  east  of  Rexburg 
and  so  Ruth  and  I  moved  into  their  house  in  town.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1939  baby  Bettie  was 
bom  in  her  grandma  Geraldine's  home.  Dr.  Rigby  had  been  called  but  he  thought  that  since  this 
was  Ruth's  first  child  it  would  be  awhile  before  she  delivered.  He  made  another  stop  before  he 
came  to  see  us  and  in  the  meantime  the  baby  decided  to  come  and  Grandma  Geraldine  was  there 
to  deliver  her 
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VILLAGE  OF  SUGAR  CITY        no. 

LICENSE  CERTIFICATE 


30 


SUGAR  CITY,  IDAHO 


Granted// .  'iZ^Z  '  A> 


,  i.9^/ . 


^  /  ^ —  -f 


THIS  LICENSE  IS  GRANTED  TO 


S   /  /^ — i 


/; 


r^K 


C^' 


,:s/  ^.   (.^^ 


.^.<<. >.^X^i^^, 


to  carry  on  the  business  of  or  occupation  of 


<<"■ 


.../^^^■•d>.<U<^^9  ^-  -fy 


in  the  Village  of  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  having  paid  the  Village  Clerk  the 

^  O  (^  ^  .^ — ■ 

sum  of  $ rr^.-r:  '.l~''^.....per  -s'^^^.M^'L.^u^'^^  therefor,  conformably 

xoith  the  provisions  of  Ordinance  No.  3/+,  passed  amd  approved  August 

6th,  1928.  — ,-- 


Attest: 


^-:.     .1 


^   '' 


---/..li'C^S.lc^:'^^^^  ^/^ 


/  /^^  . 


^-^ 


Chairman. 
Clerk. 


C  h  n  s'trr^^S    Te-ddy    Ij'e.ar^    Vn^jv^ 


Q:>yc(\N'X  u^/i-k  TeiJy  Rjcc^rS 
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Read  carefully  "insti'uoUons  to  Applicants,"  on  page  4,  before  milns  out  tills  application 

UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 
Washington,   D.  C. 

TRADES  AND  SKILLED  OCCUPATIONS 


Application  Form  6 

(February  1940) 


■X, 

OK 


Applicant  must  fill  ALL  blanks  In  this  colamn  (typewriter  or  ink) 


Position  of  ..-..Sv./.?^.^=i.."-.r..--.wj,^.-...-.jc:-^.iki-..:...'.„C. 

(Give  ggact  title'tf  emmination  for  which  you  aro  applying-     Se<  examuiatiop  >niiouneonifnt> 


a^jL 


Place  of  employment S^l/.'^J^^cA^. -.'..TT.jL..^^. 

CAb  shown  OD  examination  anpouj^cement)      (City) (State) 

Legal  or  voting  residence  (State) j^V-Z-^t^xI^gC _- 


PrtDt  plainly  in  ink,  or  typewrite,  your  came  (one  eiven  name*  initial  or  initials,  and 
surname).  If  a  woman,  pre&z  "Mias"  or  "Mra.."  and  if  married  use  vour  cwn  given  name, 
as  "Mrs.  Mary  L.  Doe." 


APPUCANT  WILL  NOT  FILL  THE  FOLLOWING 


Exam,  date DApportioned. 

Approved  by DNonapportioned. 

Admit'd  exam_ ^^°-  IJ^iian- 

DMatT  filed. 

DMatT  ret'd. 

" '-  DMat'l  att'd. 


Notifd  rating 

Date  reg 


ft^ 


Lst.t>..t..d.x. 

Ll±..£. 


.<■  i?  < 


(Meme) 


/ 


n. 


^/ 


(&.  D.  or  itsMC  addreca) 


£.. 


(Cifjfor  port  office) 


Q:i^_ u±j^^_. 


Date  of  birth  .J. 


zM^mi 


Age  on  last  birthday . 


^:i2.. 


Preferen(». 
Total 


Initials  of  Examiners 


Rating DOver  age  if  no  pref. 

DOver  age  if  not  class. 
DMil.  serv.  (no  prooO- 
Preference: 
Allowed — 
DPref. 
D  Disability. 
D  Widow. 
DWUe. 
D  Disallowed. 
D  Closed. 
DArmy.  DNavy. 

{3M«rme€5i — BO.  -Gt. 
DNote  fam. 


AppL  Div.  Rec 


Any  false  statement  in  this  application,  which  is  under  oath,  alteration  of  a  certificate,  or  the  presentation  to  the  Commission  of  a  paper  containing  any  false 
statement  or  alteration  of  a  certificate,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  and  is  panishable  as  such. 


EVERY  QUESTION  IS  IMPORTANT  AND  EACH  MUST  BE  ANSWERED 


L  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Naturalized  citizens  must  submit  naturalization  certlfl- 
oate;  other  foreign  born,  documentary  proof  of  citizenship. 
Certificates  wiU  be  returned. 


...  JL-tL^. 12.  Have  you  ever  been  discharged  or  forced  to  resign  from  any 

Ya  or  No  position? 

If  answer  is  "Yes,"  state  when  and  where  employed 
and  give  the  name  and  address  of  your  employer  and  the 
reason  for  your  discbarge  or  forced  resignation  in  each  case. 


r-MH 

Yes  or  No 


■  2.  Where  were  yon  bom?' 


(a) 
(6) 


TsiaU 


or  Territory,  if  American  bom) 
(Qmntry,  if  foreign  bom) 


3.  What  is  the  date  of  yonr  birth?  ^f::^!^..'. ^.J. Lj..LaL 

n  (Month)     (Day  of  month)     (Year) 

Do  not  submit  proof  of  date  of  Virth  unless  requested  to  do  so. 


13.  Within  the  past  12  months,  have  yon  used  intoxicating 
beverages? 


4.  Check  in  the  appropriate  space. 

Male    \f  Female    D  Single    D 


...ll.^.... 
Yei  or  No 

Habitually? ^.^-.. 

Yes  or  No 


Married 


^ 


To  excess?  . 


S.  (a)  In  what  State  or  Territory  do  you  reside? v£.^.it^..ti>^.. 

(6)  In  what  county? ^jU-\..S-.L..^..^..J. 

(c)  How  long  Iiave  you  resided  there? .?/- 


Yes  or  No 


t}\  C 


6.  What  is  yonr  height,  without  shoes? .g feet y.X^nclies. 

7.  What  is  yonr  weight,  without  overcoat  or  hat? L..iS- pounds. 


READ  CAREFULLY.— An  answer  to  the  following 
question  concealing  either  trivial  or  serious  o&enses 
may  cause  rejection  of  application  and  debarment 
from  examinations. 

14.  Have  yon  ever  been  arrested,  or  summoned  into  court  as  a 
defendant,  or  indicted,  or  convicted,  or  fined,  or  imprts- 
J  (1.  """"Ii  ""  r'"~"^  on. probation,  or  haa  any  "mm  ngainat  yf^n  . 
been  filed,  or  have  you  ever  been  ordered  to  deposit 
collateral  for  an  alleged  breach  or  violation  of  any  law  or 
police  regulation  or  ordinance  whatsoever? Ji.^ 


8.  Have  you  any  physical  defect  or  disease  or  disability  what- 
soever?.  

If  answer  is  "Yes,"  give  full  particulars.  Concealment 
of  a  disease  or  a  disability  or  a  physical  defect  of  any  na- 
ture may  result  in  cancelation  of  your  application  and  de- 
barment from  examinations.  Use  an  additional  sheet  of 
paper,  if  necessary.  


Yes  *  No 


S^p* 


9.  Wliat  is  the  lowest  entrance  salary  yon  will  accept?  .... 

Registers  may  be  used  for  related  positions  at  salaries 
other  than  tiiat  specified  in  the  announcement.  You  will 
not  be  certified  to  positions  paying  less  than  the  amount 
given  in  answer. 

10.  Willyouacceptappointmentanywherein  the  United  States?    27-^-*-. 

Yts  or  No 
If  answer  is  "No,"  state  acceptable  localities. 


IL  Will  yon  accept  temporary  appointment  for  6  months 


Answer  all  three  parts 
of  this  question 


For  3  months? 


For  1  month? 


Yes  or  No 
Yes  or  No 

^iJSci. 

Yes  or  No 


If  so,  list  all  the  cases  without  any  exception  whatsoever 
on  asheet  attached,  giving  in  each  case  (1)  the  date,  (2)  your 
8g3  at  the  time,  (3)  the  place  whero  the  alleged  offense  or 
violation  occurred,  (4)  the  name  and  location  of  the  court, 
(5)  the  nature  of  the  offense  or  violation,  (6)  the  penalty, 
it  any,  imposed,  or  other  disposition.  The  above  ques- 
tion inclu(les  arrests  by  military  and  naval  authorities 
and  disciplinary  action  imposed  by  courts  martial,  as 
well  as  civil  cases. 

If  appointed,  your  fingerprints  will  bo  taken. 

>  J  iy 

15.  (a)  Were  you  ever  in  the  V.  S.  military  or  naval  service?  .  . 

(6)  Were  all  discharges  granted  under  honorable  conditions? 

If  you  claim  veteran  preference,  you  should   obtain 
Form  14  and  submit  it  with  the  evidence  required  therein. 

16.  Doyonreceivepensionorretiredpay  for  any  disability?  .  .  . 

If  so,  in  what  amount? For  what  disability? 

What  ia  percentage  of  disability? Give  the 

name  and  address  of  the  office  from  which  you  receive 
yonr  checks 


Yes  or  No 


...>l.t.._ 

Yet  or  No 


Yes  or  No 


Yes  or  No 
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ALU  COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED  TO  "COMMANDING  OFFICER" 
AND  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  CARBON  COPY 

POST  Office  and  Telegraph 

ADDRESS: 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  °^°^^-  "■^'^" 

OGDEN  ORDNANCE  DEPOT  Freight  and  express 

In  REPLY  PLEASE  REFER  To  FILX  No.  T->/l      •  V  ADDRESS 

OGDEN.  UTAH  LVljD  ARSENAL.  UTAH 

January  29,  1942 
GOD  201/7852 


Gordon  r].  Johnson 
119  E.  2nd  South 
Br if ham  City,  Utah 


Dear  Sir: 

You  hav;  been  accepted  for  emnloyment  at 
the  Ogden  Ordnance  Depot,  '-'gden,  Utah,  as  a  Lab- 
orer (Classified),  s,4.40  per  diem,   Yod  are  dir- 
ected to  report  for  duty  at  the  Utilities  Division 
at  8:00  a.m.,  I^-onday,  February  2,  1942, 

If  you  are  unable  to  renort  as  indicated 
above,  kindly  notify  the  Civilian  Personnel  DIvt 
ision  at  this  Depot  not  later  than  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1942. 

For  the  Commanding  Officer: 


W.,    H.  BAUER, 
Administrative  Officer 


no 


'^J!':^!U'"/T.^^i;v''rrr!'^<m'T. 


No.  9?5Q... 


OFFICE   OF   THE 

CONSTRUCTING    QUARTERMASTER 

OCDEN   AND   V!fc(NITY     -      OGDEN,  UTAH 


8—12~4.1 


-  THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY,  that 

Gordon  K.   jQh-n.son 

has  authority  to  enter  &&  Military 

Reservation  of  Utah  -  Cr^TDcnrs']- 


Og,dcn  St  Vicinity j,"  laborer 
fegic  d&TS  frog:  7?  30  to  5; 00 

^c'fi. S>AR B ETT,  2f>c  Lieut  C.";*.,CC.     ''^^3 


m\R  DEPARTLIENT 

OGDEN  ORDNMCE  DEPOT 

OGDEN,    UTiVH 


/wd? 


To;       Appointee 
Subject:  Appointment 
In  The: 


You  are  hereby  notified  of  your  appointment  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  at  Large  at  the  Ogden  Ordnance  Depot  as  follows: 


Name: 

Designation: 

Rate  of  Pay: 

Status : 

Grade: 

I.r.  No: 

To  Enter  on  Duty: 

Oath  &  Affidavit: 


laborer  (Clasfilfi^) 
tmtp*i^mid»   Eft,  l»i.) 


Your  check  will  be  mailed  directly  to  you  rn  or  about  the  5th 
and  21st  of  each  month.   You  are  cautioned  that  you  must  obtain  property 
clearance  and  turn  in  your  identification  pass  and  badge  on  the  date 
you  are  separated  from  the  service  aift  this  depot. 


H^I/  iouu^ 


TOl  H.  BAUER 
Administrative  Officer 


FORM  CP-50        /ic 


JOHNSCK,   GORDON  E. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT 

REPORT  OF  FIELD  PERSONNEL  ACTION 

OGDEN  ARSENAL,   OGDEN,   UTAH 
(STATION) 


28  October  194S 

(DATE) 
shington,  D.  C. 

To:  The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wa 

9. 

C.  S.  C.  Report 
Series 

1 .  Name            GORDON  y.,   JOHNSON 

2.  Nature  of  Action  Change  in  Status 

3.  Effective  Date   11/8/43 

10. 

Civil  Service 

Authority 

Dept.  Cir.  No.  257, 

Rev.d^,   Dated  4-13-43 

11. 

Appropriation 

FROM 

TO 

4.  Position 

Repairman,  Instrument 

Grade-10 

|7,04  per  diem 

Ordnance  Dept.  at 
Large 

Ogden  Arsenal , 
Ogden,  Utah 

FIELD 

flLuto,  Mechanic 
Jrade-lO 
$7,04  per  diem 

Ordnance  Dept.  at 
Large 

Ogden  Arsenal, 
Ogden,  Utah 

FIELD 

12. 

Date  of  Birth 
1/31/15 

5.  Grade  and/or 

Salary  Allowance 

Yes         No 
X 

6 .  Bureau  and/or 
Other  Unit 

7.  Headquarters 

14. 
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No.  

REDISTRIBUTION  &  SALVAGE 
PURCHASE  REPORT 


/J  .y-- 


Haxe'^d^    '^^M^-^'  .     ..  "":^____   Sadge  Ho. 


*?%bP  c/^  O 


\  tefn 

: Amount 

,     Unit 
Cost 

Total 

SHOES,    MEKS,    NEW 

1 

SHOES,    MEKS,    USED 

/ 

a-^- 

SHOES,  WOMENS,  NEW 


SHOES,  WOMENS,  USED 


COVERALLS,  NEW 


y. 


COVERALLS,  USED  ;  ^    \^  0        \    A^^ 


UHl FORMS,  ^U 


UNIFORMS,  USED 


Receipted    Bv^-^-^. 

261-M 


Total    -^ 
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TELEPHONE  367  SPEEDKODE 

MCKELLIPS  MUTUAL  CITRUS  GROWERS,  INC. 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  NUMBER   630 

MESA,  ARIZONA 
Deceaiber  11,   19it5 


Gordon  E,  Johnson 
Sugar  City,   Idaiio 

Dear  Sir; 


In  regard  to  your  letter  of  December  ytii  we  wish  to 
quote  the  following  citrus  prices.  Navel  oranges  @  6.25 
per  packed  tox,  on  sizes  I76  and  larger.  Twenty-five  cents 
discount  on  each  size  under  176,  Grapefruit  ®  2,25  P®^ 
packed  "box,  and  lemons  7^00  per  packed  "box. 

We  are  unable  to  sell  any  loose  fruit  to  "be  hauled 
out  of  state.  We  will  have  to  know  two  days  in  advance 
of  loading. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MCKELUPS  MUTUAL  CITRUS  G20WEHS,  INC. 


IgoyL   L,  Marler 


Manago^K- 


LU/sh 


Brands:      McKellips  Arizona     Zona  Mesa     Sunny  Mesa     Arizonan     Mesa  Sweet     Ariz-Glo     Ariz-Sun     Fair  Island 
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On  October  7,  1939  we  moved  in  to  an  apartment  in  the  home  of  my  uncle  Howard  and 
aunt  Lil  Pincock.  We  bought  a  brand  new,  unfinished  wood  kitchen  table  and  two  chairs  for 
$10.00  We  had  flin  painting  the  table  and  chairs.  Then  from  Bean's  Hardware  store  we  got  a 
second-hand  couch  with  roll  away  bed  (bed  had  a  flat  spring  mattress)  and  overstuffed  chair  to 
match,  a  used  kitchen  wood  and  coal  stove,  and  a  used  kitchen  cupboard  with  "mouse  proof  bins 
for  flour  and  sugar  under  the  counter  top,  the  cupboard  shelves  on  top  had  real  glass  doors.  We 
paid  Bean's  Hardware  store  $89.00  for  all  the  furniture.  Ruth  fixed  up  a  wash  stand  out  of  orange 
crates.  Later  I  got  a  used  washing  machine  for  $15.00.  We  had  access  to  the  bathroom  which 
was  down  the  hall.  We  paid  $3.00  a  month  for  rent  with  utilities  furnished.  Months  later  the  rent 
was  raised  to  $5.00  a  month.  I  was  working  for  my  Dad  again  and  since  milk  was  3  cents  a  quart, 
eggs  were  12  and  one  half  cents  a  dozen  and  you  could  get  a  sack  of  spuds  (potatoes)  for  a  nickel 
we  thought  we  were  doing  all  right. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  I  started  to  haul  barley  to  Utah  and  bring  coal  back  to  Idaho,  this  was 
the  start  of  my  coal  business. 

WARTIME  OCCUPATION 

In  1941  I  went  to  work  at  the  "Arsenal"  in  Ogden,  Utah.  I  worked  for  my  Dad  during  the 
summer  and  worked  in  the  Arsenal's  gun  shop/bomb  plant  during  the  winter.  These  were  the 
"war  years".  For  four  years,  from  1941  to  1945  we  moved  back  and  forth  working  for  my  Dad  in 
the  summer  time  and  working  for  the  government  all  winter.  Usually  when  we  came  home  from 
Utah  we'd  bring  a  load  of  fruit  and  sell  it  in  Sugar  City.  I  even  had  to  get  a  license  that  year  from 
the  Village  of  Sugar  City  to  "operate  a  fruit  stand",  (see  certificate) 

In  1 942  my  Dad  bought  my  Mother's  family  home  on  Pincock  Lane.  Dad  bought  the  farm 
which  included  the  Pincock  home  from  Mother's  brother,  Mark  Pincock.  Mark  had  been 
overcome  with  dust  while  working  in  the  potato  cellar  and  his  doctor  recommended  that  he  move 
to  Arizona  for  his  health.  This  same  year  our  second  child  was  bom  while  we  were  in  Utah. 
Bradley  was  bom  in  Brigham  City,  Utah  on  March  12,  1942.  That  summer  I  negotiated  with  my 
Dad  to  buy  the  dryfarm  he  had  purchased  from  Marion  Murdock.  We  called  it  the  Canyon  Creek 
dryfarm  because  it  was  up  by  Canyon  Creek  not  far  from  Green  Canyon  Hot  Springs.  This  farm 
was  160  acres.  Dad's  dryfarm  (called  the  Thompson  dryfarm)  was  480  acres  and  the  "home 
place"  was  160  acres  of  irrigated  land. 

We  continued  moving  back  and  forth  and  then  in  the  spring  of  1 944 
we  were  blessed  with  our  third  child.  Grant  was  bom  on  May  8th  at  the  Rexburg  Maternity 
home.  The  summer  went  much  too  fast  and  we  were  in  Utah  again.  This  time  we  lived  in  the 
"Arsenal  Villa".  The  Villa  consisted  of  rows  of  Duplex  houses  made  of  cinderblock  and  they  all 
looked  alike.  There  were  600  apartments  in  the  Villa.  Our  kids  really  liked  living  there  because 
there  were  so  many  other  kids  to  play  with  and  we  even  had  an  inside  toilet  and  a  shower.  A 
shower  was  so  modem  and  so  much  more  fun  than  bathing  in  a  tin  tub.  Years  later  when  Grant 
was  in  school  he  wrote  a  story  about  the  Villa.  His  mother  saved  it  and  I  have  included  it  in  this 
history. 
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A  PERMANENT  HOME  AT  LAST 

On  Grant's  first  birthday.  May  8th,  1945,  President  Harry  Truman  and  British  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  proclaimed  it  V.E.  Day  (Victory  in  Europe).  The  war  was  officially 
over.  We  didn't  return  to  Utah  that  winter  but  stayed  in  Sugar  City  and  bought  a  home  across  the 
street  from  my  folks  on  Pincock  Lane.  The  house  was  on  2  and  1/2  acres  of  land  and  cost 
$1,000.00.  This  house  was  to  be  our  home  for  the  next  19  years.  We  loved  living  on  the  farm 
across  the  road  from  Grandma  and  Grandpa.  Our  little  family  was  growing.  Dad  and  I  were 
working  together,  I  was  buying  my  own  dryfarm  and  doing  "custom  cutting"  and  hauling  coal  for 
a  living. 

In  my  young  married  life,  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  (8  year  olds  and  15-18 
year  olds),  a  Teacher's  Quorum  adviser  plus  serving  in  the  Sunday  School  Superintendancy.  Later 
I  was  President  of  the  Elders  Quorum  and  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Lnprovement 
Association  (Y.M.M.LA.). 

On  March  8,  1948  we  were  happy  to  welcome  a  new  addition  to  our  family,  a  sweet  little 
girl.  Ruth  decided  to  name  her  after  both  of  her  parents,  Carl  and  Geraldine,  and  so  we  called  her 
Carlene.  Two  years  later  we  were  blessed  with  another  sweet  little  girl  on  May  4th,  1950  and  we 
named  her  Maria  Ruth  after  her  mother. 

THE  WINTER  OF  "49" 

Boy,  we  really  had  some  blizzard  that  winter  in  1949.  In  looking  back  through  my 
calendars  I  found  the  temperatures  and  the  weather  that  I  had  recorded  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  The  coldest  day  in  January  was:  -33  and  there  were  20  days  in  that  month  that 
were  below  zero.  I  have  recorded  that  from  1947  to  1966  there  were  only  three  years  with  below 
30  degrees  temperatures  and  those  years  were:  1949:  -33;  1962:  -32;  and  1963:  -34.  But 
February,  1949,  was  when  the  storms  came.  I've  recorded  10  days  of  "blizzard"  conditions.  The 
following  chart  is  as  I  recorded  it: 


Date 

Conditions 

Temperature 

Feb.  4 

blizzard 

+10 

5 

blizzard 

-2 

6 

blizzard 

-1 

7 

blizzard 

+9 

8 

blizzard 

-6 

9 

blizzard 

+4 

10 

blizzard 

+22 

11 

blizzard 

+24 

12 

nice  day 

-1 

13 

-28 

14 

-1 

15 

blizzard 

+14 

16 

blizzard 

+24 
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17 

thaw/wind 

+26 

18 

wind 

+28 

19 

wind  stopped 

+29 

20 

nice  day 

+6 

21 

thaw 

+24 

22 

+22 

23 

windy 

+26 

24 

clear 

+8 

25 

clear 

+8 

26 

clear 

0 

27 

clear 

+2 

28 

+2 

Because  we'd  had  some  snow  and  wind  in  January  the  snow  plow  had  been  down  Pincock 
Lane  a  couple  of  times  to  keep  the  road  clear.  That  is  why  there  were  piles  of  snow  all  along  each 
side  of  the  road  and  so  when  the  February  blizzards  came  the  wind  would  sweep  across  the  fields 
leaving  them  bare  while  dumping  and  piling  the  snow  right  in  the  road.  By  the  time  the  storms 
were  over  and  the  main  highways  were  clear  they  sent  another  snow  plow  out  to  clear  out 
Pincock  Lane  but  the  drifts  were  so  high  and  it  was  so  compacted  that  it  took  two  snow  plows 
pushing  in  tandem  to  clear  the  road,  (see  pictures,  fig.25  )  Ruth  wrote  under  the  pictures  -  "the 
road  was  finally  opened  up.  It  was  definitely  a  "one  way"  road  for  some  time.  Then  it  became  so 
muddy,  no  one  wanted  to  go  either  way".  Then  she  wrote  under  the  picture  of  Grant;  "Grant  can 
reach  the  mailbox  easily  now,  but  the  mailman  comes  on  snowshoes  or  sends  the  mail  in  a  sleigh 
with  the  "temporary  milk  hauler".  We  had  milk  cows  and  so  did  most  of  our  neighbors  and  the 
milk  had  to  be  sent  to  the  dairy  every  day  so  we  all  took  turns  picking  up  each  others  milk  cans 
and  taking  them  on  a  sleigh  behind  a  horse  and  putting  them  on  the  highway  where  the  road  was 
still  open.  Eventhough  we  couldn't  get  to  town  we  had  plenty  to  eat  and  my  folks  had  a  telephone 
in  case  of  emergencies.  We  had  eggs  and  milk,  flour,  sugar  and  a  pantry  fiall  of  bottled  fiuit  and 
canned  goods.  Bettie  remembers  it  as  that  glorious  year  when  the  schools  were  closed  for  three 
weeks  and  she  and  Brad  and  Grant  played  in  the  huge  piles  of  snow  building  snow  forts  and 
tunnels. 

SHORT  TERM  MISSION 

♦ 

During  the  Korean  War  when  all  the  young  men  enlisted  or  were  drafted  into  the  military 
service.  Bishops  were  in  a  quandry  about  where  to  get  missionaries.  After  some  soul  searching  I 
volunteered  to  go  if  I  could  serve  during  the  winter  months  and  be  back  for  spring  planting. 
Almost  immediately  I  received  my  call.  In  November,  1951, 1  left  my  sweet  family  and  headed  for 
the  Central  States  Mission.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Seventies  Quorum  in  the  Sugar  Ward.  One  of 
the  "callings"  of  the  quorum  is  to  "preach  the  gospel".  LaMar  Barrus  and  I  were  both  called  to 
serve  "short  term"  missions  in  the  same  areas  that  we  had  served  on  our  two  year  missions.  Oh 
how  hard  that  was  for  me  to  leave  my  wife  and  five  children  (ages  1  to  12  -  see  figure  26).  I 
worried  about  how  Ruth  would  manage  the  farm  and  the  kids  all  winter  by  herself  That  same 
winter  Ruth's  parents  were  called  to  serve  a  mission  in  Sweden  and  served  for  two  and  a  half 
years,    (letter  to  my  in-laws,  see  figure  27)   I  worried  that  I  was  shy  and  not  a  dynamic  speaker 
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and  now  I  had  the  responsibihties  of  a  husband  and  father  as  well.  And  so  with  fear  and 
trepidation,  I  journeyed  forth  armed  with  only  my  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  a  prayer  in 
my  heart  and  my  little  diary  of  inspirational  thoughts.  One  of  my  favorites  was  by  Elder  Richard 
R.  Lyman  who  as  an  apostle  of  the  church  had  set  me  apart  on  my  first  mission.  This  is  what  he 
wrote:  Education,  however,  as  understood  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  means  something  more 
than  either  scholastic  or  physical  training.  It  aims  at  building  character.  It  embodies  charity,  love, 
sympathy,  vision,  insight.  It  implants  the  doctrine  that  it  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  it 
encourages  its  practice.  It  stirs  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others.  It  causes  rejoicing  at  the 
prosperity  of  fiiends.  It  helps  to  bring  about  that  day  when  the  Gospel  will  have  been  preached 
successfully  to  every  nation  and  people,  and  will  have  so  exalted  mankind  that  we  will  rout 
forever  our  oldest  and  most  stubborn  enemies—poverty,  disease  and  crime.  To  live  in  accordance 
with  the  ideals  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  be  fi"ee  fi'om  wrong-doing,  to  lie  down  at 
night  to  sweet  dreams  with  a  satisfied  conscience—these  are  what  we  regard  as  important 
elements  in  education. 

Because  I  always  thought  I  could  make  fiiends  with  people  I  was  inspired  with  this  old 
poem: 

THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 
Not-"How  did  he  die?" 
But~"How  did  he  live?" 
Not~"What  did  he  gain?" 
But~"What  did  he  give?" 
These  are  the  units  to  measure  the  worth 
Of  a  man,  as  a  man,  regardless  of  birth. 

Not~"What  was  his  station?" 

But~"Had  he  a  heart?" 

And— "How  did  he  play 

His  God  given  part?" 

Was  he  ever  ready  with  a  word  of  good  cheer. 

To  bring  back  a  smile,  to  banish  a  tear?" 

Not-"What  was  his  church?" 

Nor-"What  was  his  creed?" 

But— "Had  he  befiiended  those  really  in  need?" 

Not— "What  did  the  sketch  in  the  newspaper  say?" 

But— "How  many  were  sorry  when  he  passed  away?" 

Thinking  of  fiiends  reminded  me  of  one  of  my  favorite  hymns  by  Philip  Paul  Bliss: 

SHOULD  YOU  FEEL  INCLINED  TO  CENSURE 

Should  you  feel  inclined  to  censure 

Faults  you  may  in  others  view. 

Ask  your  own  heart,  ere  you  venture, 
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Two  Sugar  Men 
To  Fill  Mssions 

LaMar  Barrus  and  Gordon  John- 
son, both  of  Sugar  City  ward  of 
the  North  Rexburg  stake  will  leave 
soon  to  fill  six  months'  missions 
for  the  L.D.S.  church.  They  are 
due  at  the  mission  home  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  November  5  for  final 
training   and   instructions. 

Both  men  are  returning  to  the 
same  field  of  labor  where  they 
spent  more  than  two  years  in  the 
mision  field  as  young  men.  Mr. 
Barrus  is  going  to  the  east-central 
states  mission  with  headquarters 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  John- 
son is  going  to  the  central  states 
mission  with  headquarters  in  In- 
dependence, Mo. 

Both  of  these  men  are  Seven- 
ties in  the  church.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  a  member  of  the  quorum  coun- 
cil. Mr.  Barrus  is  superintendent 
of  the  ward  Sunday  school.  He 
is  in  civic  matters  a  member  of 
the  town  board  and  a  member  of 
the  Madison  county  Civil  Defense 
board.  Both  men  are  farmers  and 
leave  families  at  home  with  child- 
ren in  either  the  elementary  or 
high  school. 

Farewell  testimonials  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  October  31,  in 
the  Sugar  ward  chapel  at  8  p.m. 
The  program  will  consist  of  mu- 
sical numbers  from,  the  families 
including  a  violin  duet  by  LaMar 
Barrus,  jr.,  and  his  yoimg  brother, 
Clyn,  and  a  piano  solo  by  LaRue 
Barrus.  Bishop  J,  Wendell  Stucki 
will  be  the  speaker.  The  public 
is  corrially  invited  to  attend. 


THE  REXBURG  JOUR^ 


Missionaries  Paid 
Farewell  Honors 

By  Mrs.  Hilbert  Smith 

SUGAR  CITY  —  A  joint  mis- 
sionary farewell  testimonial  was 
held  Wednesday  evening  October 
31  in  the  Sugar  L.D.S.  ward  chapel 
for  LaMar  Barrus  sr  and  Gordon 
Johnson,  who  will  fill  a  six  months 
mission.  They  entered  the  mission 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City  November 
5.  Mr.  Barrus  will  labor  in  thei 
East  Central  states  mission  and  i 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  assigned  to  ■ 
the  Central  states,  where  they 
both  labored   several  years  ago. 

The  speaker  was  Bishop  J.  Wen- 
del  Stucki,  followed  by  songs  and 
musical  numbers.  The  program 
was  conducted  by  Russell  Wilding. 


Gordon    Johnson    was    guest    of; 
honor  at  a  party  given  by  mem-t 
bers    of   his    Sunday    school    class] 
prior    to    his    leaving    soon    for    a 
short  term  mission.  The  class  pre- 
sented him  with  a  lovely  gift. 


Sacrament  meeting  was  conduct- 
ed Sunday  evening  by  Marion 
Forsyth.  Speakers  were  LaMar 
Barrus    sr.    and    Gordon    Johnson. 
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Dearest  Folks,  ■  '  ."',  ^i.,^/-  ••  ;.-.'• 

--  Weil  how' are  my  Sweetish  Kin- getting  along.   Gianama  - 
Geraldine  wrote  Kare  for  Dear  so  I  thought  -I  might  mfcke  it 
just  a  little  more  dear  ty  putting  on  the  st.   Which^of     » 
course  is  a 'sort  of  round  the  tush  way  of  saying  I  think 
a  greet  deal  of  you  two.   You  know  I  never  did  write' any 
love  letters  "before  v?e  were  married  (very  few  if  any)  so 
toy  have  I  teen  making  up  for  lost  time.   I' sorta  feel  that 
I  can  really  write  love  letters,  to  her  now  tecause  I  love? 
her  more  than  I  ever  did,  and  that  is  something  tecause  I 
always  did  love  her  so. much  I  thought  I  would  turst.   Then 
of  course  if  she  makes  me  love  her  so  iT.uch  it  stands  to 
'-.,,,,  reason,  thst  i  .couldn't  help  loving  the  people,  who  ere  ^res- 
ponsible forVher  tirth,  heredity^i  end  training."  \  Here  I  am 
>  writing  a. whole  paragraph  atout  something  I,  could  demonstrate 
in  just  a  few  minutes  if  you  were/here.    *   •.  >'   '- 
•;  Horn,,  youri.description  of"  the  lii  3  in  Sweden  and  the"  work 
you  are -doing  was.  very-  good.   Now,  A.cr,"/ou5don»t'_needt 
-,  •'  feel  that  yopc  are,  dumb-- that -is,  a  ■  nasty  wo]rd. and  , by  all  means 
V  i"t  shouldn?;^',,  te  used,  to  descrite.  my  smar,t  ^bod-  looking  Mom. 
■  ,;;/Vf':^I -.can  see  what  you- mean  tho  when  you- try  to  learn^  something 
"y-t^ir^so'atsoluteiy^new;  tiit  'if  I:  know"  Grandma  Geraldine'she^i,wtll.;   ./i 

■^v^flV;  your  game  leg  doing  for  'you?'  ^One  reason  I:  thought  "of  it,  ' 

X  -■  :vfwe:  were."  over  to  .  some  friends-  of  'ours  for  dinner  yesterday--  - 
■•^■'./:%':~Sund«y--s'ndJ  the  lady  of  the  hduse--stout  your , age  Mom.  and-  . 
Vquite.rdara- ana  good  looking  like  you  are-^'fell  on' the  tack 

steps  'and  skinned  •  the  shin  on  one  leg  quite  tadly  and  it  just 
^maSe  me'hurt  and  I  recall  how  your  leg  haslhurt'you  attiaes. 
.  -v  ■;  These /people  we  went 'to -see  were,  good/Methodists  tut- they 
^  ^  ■ "- have  teen'treating  us  royal.v^'  The  lady  .is^;;fa  teacher  'in  the  ■  ' 
".',- Methodist/ sUnday  school  and  "she,"  told  me  that .  some 'of  her   « 
••v^,v*v7--.^  friends:  have  said  -to  her,  '♦why  I-^wouldn't^UetHhose-  Mormons  . 
•;:-^."'.,-  ;  come:  into  my  hbuse.  "I:  really;had^  a  rid 

ri.^>^-';  of  ..two  of^.thera  when  they  came  to  my  door  recently**.  :.  You  see 
I  am  going 'tack  home,  on  the  9th.  of  this  month.  "  It  really  is- 
tefore  my  time  is  up.   When  I  left  home,  we  thought  that  Altert 
could  sorta  get  things  started  in  the  spring  and  get  the  wheat 
hauled  into  the  elevator  tefore  spring  work  started  tut  he  is 
in  Utah  working.   And  then  I  have  teen  having  a  little  troutle 
with  my  nerves  on  this  Mission  so  Prcc.  "511s\\orth  said  that 
there  would  te  a  new  missionary  co.iing  on  the  8th.  ond  if  I 
•,^culd  like  to  go  hone  I  could.   Boy  it  is  really  hsrd  to  ro 
hor:e  end  'lesve  2II  the  friends  that  I  have  :::ade  out  here.   This 


i^issicn  h-s  teen  reilly  more  of  a  struggle  for  me  than. the 
last  one  f>bs\      tut  I  am  convinced  that  through  struggle*  Tie 
see  life  differently  and  it  is  good  for  us.   I  ai   learning  ^ 
inore  appreciation,  learning  the  joy  of  teing  friendiy.  iwi th 
people  snd  having  them  in  turn  te  friends  \^ith  me.   It  seems 
to  r.e    thet  little-  things  count.  Tfe   net    a  lady  one  day  not 
long  agc^  rnd  her  little  toy  wartcl  -n  arrov?  headland- so  I 
wrote  to  Ruth  and  she  sent  one  out--Ruth  always , comes  thru 
with  that  sort  of  thing  even  if  she  had  to  give  the  last  one 
she  had.   The  lady  was  so  gled  to  think  that  we  would  rememter 
her  little  toy  thst-much.   7e  tjlked  to  another  lady--a  good 
Ivlethodist-Supt .  of  the  Junior  i^i^^:.;    3chocl--&nd  her  girl 
w£S  named  3etty-a'ge  ll--6nd  she-Bett^-was  collecting  post 
cards  from  different  states  so  I  wrote  snd  told 'Settle  to  - 
send  her  some.  -I  really  have  some  pals  nGTfs--these  kids 
wave  St  me  cleer 'down  the  street.   Well  you' folks  know  what 
I  mean  because  you  have  teen  practising  for  years  longer  than 
I  have.   I  have  r  long  way  to .  go  to  catch  up  with  Euth  in 
this  giving  for  the  shear  fun  of  it  tut  I  am  trj  ing.  . 

Does  this  letter  sound  sorta  moody?. ^  TTell  its  just  5  more 
cays  tefcre.  I  wili  te  going  home,  there  is  e.  dp^zzle  on  cut 
side;  the  whole  atmosphere  is  dismal ,' and  so' I  am'-'si't' ting  =.•  :' 
here.talking  to^youVand  thinking  atout  the  things  tfcet^,  hsve  ;, 
made  me  feel  good 'while  I  have  teen-  out  here--counting  my 
tlessings'  and  I  have  many.  '  I  haven't"  missed  a  day  of  treat- 
ing tecause  of  illness.   One  day  I  stayed  in  ted-"with  a  cold 
all  forenoon  tut  it  .was.  raining  so  hard  that  we  couldH't  tract. 
We  have  held  a  lot  more  meetings  snd  sold  and  loaned  a  lot. 
more  Books  of  l^ormon  than  I  ever  did  on  my  last  Mission.   I 
have -had  a  different  missionary  for  the  Dast.three  We'eks  and  "   " 
in' the  last  two  weekd  we  have  sold  34  Books  of  I.'.ornon  and  loaned 
4.  .Well  I  will.quit  tragging.  ail  ^Liy  so  long  for^'noTt.  ;■  r"--^  , 


*•.:  h-   H=^V.-i5»- 


<*--  6.  -• 


■i't     - 
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If  that  has  not  failings  too. 

Let  not  friendly  vows  be  broken. 
Rather  strive  a  friend  to  gain; 
Many  a  word  in  anger  spoken 
Finds  its  passage  home  again. 

Do  not,  then,  in  idle  pleasure. 
Trifle  with  another's  fame. 
Guard  it  as  a  valued  treasure. 
Sacred  as  your  own  good  name. 

Do  not  form  opinions  blindly; 
Haziness  to  trouble  tends. 
Those  of  when  we  thought  unkindly. 
Oft  become  our  warmest  friends. 

Three  other  thoughts  and  words  of  wisdom  from  Presidents  of  the  United  States: 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire,  conscience. —George 

Washington. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our 

duty  as  we  understand  it. —Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  lives  of  truest  heroism  are  those  in  which  there  are  no  great  deeds  to  look  back  upon. 
It  is  the  little  things  well  done  that  go  to  make  up  a  successful  and  truly  good  life. -Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

On  November  5,  1951  I  entered  the  mission  home  in  Sah  Lake  City,  Utah  I  had  $97.00  in 
cash  and  $200.00  in  Travelers  checks  and  a  train  ticket  of  $29.05  to  ride  Pullman  from  Sah  Lake 
to  Independence,  Missouri.  In  the  mission  home  they  gave  us  the  Formula  for  Success:  study, 
plan,  pray  and  work.  Our  main  routine  there  was  to  arise  at  6:00,  eat  breakfast,  spend  a  couple 
hours  in  discussion,  then  a  few  hours  of  study.  At  noon  we  ate  lunch  and  then  more  discussion, 
study,  a  little  time  off  for  personal  things  and  then  dinner  and  more  study  before  bed  time.  All  too 
soon  it  was  time  to  go  and  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  my  old  "stomping  grounds".  My  first 
companion  was  Elder  Southwick.  On  December  6,  1951  we  were  preaching  on  a  street  comer  in 
Independence  and  it  was  hot  in  fact  it  was  the  hottest  day  on  record  -  69  degrees.  Very  soon  I 
felt  comfortable  in  the  routine  of  tracting  and  preaching  on  street  comers.  As  I  worked  I  thought 
of  a  quote  from  Voltaire  -  If  I  have  caused  you  to  think  I  have  done  you  a  service.  I  also  thought 
of  how  Wilford  Woodmff,  the  fourth  President  of  our  church  and  one  of  our  greatest 
missionaries,  always  said  to  use  your  testimony  it  is  the  greatest  gift  on  converting  people  to  the 
church. 

On  December  16  we  tracted  for  6  hours  and  loaned  7  books  of  Mormon. 
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In  reading  my  diary  it  states  that  on  January  4,1952  we  made  a  lot  of  good  contacts  -  the 
Lord  is  surely  blessing  us  with  friends.  We  sell  and  loan  many  more  books  of  Mormon  than  I  did 
on  my  first  mission. 

Apartment  rent  is  about  $80.00  a  month  which  is  a  lot  higher  than  my  first  mission 

January  17,  1952  -  72.2  degrees,  the  hottest  Jan.  17  on  record  -  the  next  hottest  was  back 
in  1894. 

Lost  my  head  and  bought  a  new,  navy  blue,  serge  suit.  Gloria  Swanson  says;  "  a  man 
should  have  a  suit  that  makes  him  feel  like  he  is  chairman  of  the  board."  We  all  need  a  boost  of 
confidence  now  and  then  I  thought. 

Sunday,  Jan. 20,  1952  -  17  years  ago  today  I  arrived  in  this  mission.  We  had  a  good 
meeting  today  it  was  conference  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  I  met  Brother  Evans,  a  man  I'd  known 
back  in  1936  in  Kansas  City.  We  had  a  good  chat  about  old  times.  Had  dinner  at  the  church  it 
was  free  to  the  Elders. 

Feb.  14,  1952  -  Did  some  good  tracting  and  sold  3  books  of  Mormon.  One  book  to  a 
Jewish  lady,  one  to  a  man  and  one  to  a  Methodist  lady.  Elder  Weight  (my  new  companion)  said 
he  believed  I  could  sell  sand  on  the  Sahara  desert  I  had  such  a  good  line.  That  sure  made  me  feel 
good. 

Feb.  29,  1952  -  I  dreamed  of  my  Ruthie  and  family  at  home  and  felt  very  homesick. 

Sunday,  Mar.  2,  1952  -  Mrs.  Zimmerman  had  us  over  for  a  wonderful  dinner  of  chicken, 
hot  biscuits,  potatoes  and  gravy  and  cake.  We  had  a  wonderflil  visit  all  afternoon.  She  often  had 
us  over  for  dinners  and  usually  invited  her  Methodist  and  Lutheran  fiiends  and  it  was  so  congenial 
as  we  ate  and  visited  in  her  home  which  just  seemed  filled  with  the  warmth  of  fiiendship. 

In  January,  1952  Ruth's  parents,  Carl  and  Geraldine  Johnson,  were  called  on  a  mission  to 
Sweden.  What  a  thrill  for  Carl  as  he  would  be  going  back  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  Soon  after 
arriving  Geraldine  sent  me  a  wonderflil  letter  telling  me  all  about  their  trip  and  the  lovely  people 
they  were  meeting  there  in  Sweden.  I  wrote  back  to  them  on  Mar.  3  and  told  them  how  much  I 
loved  them  and  how  thankfijl  I  was  to  the  parents  of  my  sweet  wife,  (see  letter  -  fig       ) 

Friday,  Mar.  7,  1952  -  my  last  day.  I  have  mixed  feelings  -  good  and  sad.  Time  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  Central  States  Mission. 


Our  precious  little  Rozell  was  bom  July  12,  1954. 
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CARS 

My  first  car  was  a  1934  Dodge  we  always  referred  to  as  the  ol'  Green  Hornet.  I 
purchased  it  in  August,  1941.  I  bought  it  fi-om  Central  Chevrolet  Company  in  Brigham  City, 
Utah.  The  total  cost  for  the  car  was  $263.96. 

In  1942-3  Ruth,  Bettie,  Bradley  and  I  were  living  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Bert  Olsen  in 
Brigham  City,  Utah.  I  was  working  for  the  government  in  a  warehouse  on  12th  street.  I  worked 
with  my  brother-in-law,  George  Peterson,  who  was  married  to  my  sister,  Faye.  That  winter  was 
really  cold  and  made  the  ol'  Green  Hornet  very  cranky.  George  and  I  had  to  push  it  down  the  hill 
every  day  to  get  it  started.  Mrs.  Olsen  had  a  beautifijl  1939  Oldsmobile  in  her  garage  but  she 
didn't  drive  and  since  her  husband's  death  she'd  just  left  the  car  in  the  garage  gathering  dust.  Oh 
how  I  longed  for  that  newer,  nicer  Olds  as  I  passed  the  garage  pushing  the  ol'  Green  Hornet  on 
my  way  to  work.  The  Olds  was  a  2-door,  club  coupe  built  for  business  men  (or  so  I  thought). 
When  advertised  it  was  called  "the  best  what  is".  I  asked  Mrs.  Olsen  several  times  if  she  wanted 
to  sell  the  car  and  she  finally  consented  to  sell  it.  Normally,  the  appraised  price  would  have  been 
$650.00  but  because  it  was  "war  time"  she  finally  settled  on  the  price  of  $700.00.  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  price  because  it  was  in  such  good  condition  and  only  had  about  27,000  miles  on  it.  It 
was  a  "dream  car".  We  drove  it  until  it  had  about  50,000  miles  on  it.  I  sold  it  to  Ruth's  brother, 
Joy,  when  he  got  out  of  the  service  in  1945.  He  had  12  one  hundred  dollar  bills  (military 
severance  pay)  and  paid  me  in  cash  money. 

1940  Olds.,  used,  four  door  sedan.  It  was  kind  of  a  "clunker". 

1948  Frazer,  used.  In  1953  we  were  making  a  deal  to  buy  a  brand  new  D2  Caterpillar 
tractor.  When  Dad  and  I  went  in  to  sign  up  for  it  we  were  told  that  we  couldn't  get  the  D2  but 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  next  year.  We  had  already  planned  on  going  back  to  Chicago  to  pick 
it  out  and  so  the  dealer  said  that  since  we  would  have  to  wait  they  would  give  us  $300.00  and  I 
could  take  my  family  and  go  to  Chicago  anyway.  So  Mama  Ruthy  and  I  packed  up  the  three 
oldest  kids  (Bettie,  Brad  and  Grant)  and  off  we  went.  Well  the  Frazer  had  somewhat  of  a  "balky" 
motor  and  sometimes  it  would  stop  at  an  intersection  and  we  never  could  tell  exactly  what  was 
wrong  with  it.  It  didn't  have  many  miles  on  it  but  the  Frazer  motor  had  a  tendency  to  give  us  a 
little  trouble.  But  we  made  it.  We  saw  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  drove  through  the 
Badlands  of  South  Dakota  and  saw  Mount  Rushmore  and  on  into  downtown  Chicago.  We  took 
the  kids  to  the  wonderfiil  museum  where  they  saw  real  Egyptian  mummies  and  a  giant  stuffed 
kodiak  bear  that  seemed  to  be  12  feet  tall.  When  we  took  them  to  the  zoo  to  see  the  fantastic 
array  of  animals.  Brad  and  Grant  were  more  fascinated  with  the  pigeons  that  were  gathered  at  the 
entrance  to  the  zoo.  They  kept  running  back  to  the  entrance  because  the  pigeons  seemed  so  tame 
they  thought  surely  they  could  catch  one  or  two.  On  the  way  home  we  stopped  in  to  see  the 
sights  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois  and  it  was  a  wonderfiil  experience  to  see  the  homes  of  the  early 
members  of  the  church  and  see  the  beautifiil  city  that  they  built.  When  I  bought  the  1952 
Oldsmobile  I  gave  the  Frazer  to  my  Dad  and  he  gave  it  to  my  brother,  Vaughn. 

Anyway  in  1954,  as  the  story  goes  about  this  1952  Oldsmobile,  I  had  been  hauling  coal  for 
awhile  and  I'd  stop  in  to  Salt  Lake  and  get  me  a  motel  room  for  the  night  and  then  I'd  go  out 
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looking  for  "used"  cars.  I  got  looking  at  1952  Oldsmobiles  in  several  different  car  lots  and  one  of 
them  struck  my  fancy.  It  was  a  nice,  solid  built,  Oldsmobile  and  it  was  in  a  Chrysler  dealership 
car  lot.  They  were  selling  the  Olds  a  little  cheaper  than  the  Chryslers  of  the  same  year.  They  told 
me  I  could  take  a  "test  drive"  in  this  Olds  and  I  deliberately  took  it  down  over  the  train  tracks 
there  in  Salt  Lake  and  really  gave  it  a  good  "work  out".  When  I  came  back  I  said;  "well  how 
much  will  you  give  me  for  this  Frazer  on  trade-in?".  They  said;  "well  we'd  rather  knock  off  the 
price  of  the  Oldsmobile,  (  it  was  listed  at  about  eighteen  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars)  and  we'll 
sell  it  to  you  for  sixteen  fifty  and  you  take  the  Frazer  back  home.  Later  on  the  kids  referred 
affectionately  to  this  car  as  the  "Beater". 

1956  Oldsmobile,  used  -  $1,500.00.  This  car  turned  out  to  be  a  green  lemon. 

1959  Oldsmobile,  used.  Ruth's  brother,  Joy,  was  working  for  Taylor  Chevrolet  in 
Rexburg  and  he  told  us  about  this  nice  car  they  had  on  the  lot.  We  looked  at  it  and  liked  it  a  lot. 
The  kids  thought  this  was  such  a  "cool"  car  not  only  because  it  had  "fins"  on  the  fenders  but  also 
it  had  a  transistor  radio  that  could  be  unplugged  and  used  as  a  portable  radio  for  picnics  etc.  The 
radio  plugged  in  the  inside  of  the  glove  compartment.  We  bought  the  car  from  Joy. 

1964  Oldsmobile,  used.  We  bought  this  Olds  in  Utah.  It  wasn't  fancy  and  was  smaller 
than  our  big  "59"  but  it  was  compact  and  cute.  Elwood  Peterson,  Faye's  oldest  boy  was  running 
a  service  station  at  the  time  and  he  looked  it  over  and  thought  it  was  a  good  car.  George  and  I 
gave  it  a  "test  run"  by  driving  from  Brigham  City  to  Logan  to  see  a  ball  game  at  Utah  State 
College.  Moma  Ruthy  started  teaching  school  when  Rozell  was  in  the  7th  grade  and  the  1964 
Olds  was  the  car  that  she  drove  to  school  in.  One  morning  she  had  a  terrible  accident  on  the 
overpass  out  north  of  Sugar  City.  The  roads  were  covered  with  about  4  inches  of  snow  and  when 
she  got  up  on  top  of  the  overpass  her  hind  wheels  spun  out  and  the  car  turned  sideways  and  there 
was  another  car  coming  up  over  the  pass  from  the  opposite  direction  (from  St.  Anthony)  and  it  hit 
her  broadside  and  knocked  her  over  against  the  rail.  Then  the  car  that  hit  her  went  on  dovm  the 
road  a  little  ways  and  the  fender  was  jammed  down  against  the  wheel  so  he  had  to  park  it  all  the 
way  down  off  of  the  overpass.  Meanwhile,  our  car  had  bounced  off  the  rail  and  another  car 
broadsided  it.  The  second  car  stopped  right  there.  Moma  got  out  to  inspect  the  car  and  saw  that 
the  fenders  on  both  sides  of  the  Olds  were  caved  in  from  hitting  the  cement  rail  twice  and  because 
the  other  cars  had  hit  her  on  the  driver's  side  and  even  though  the  drive  shaft  was  bent  a  little 
there  was  no  broken  glass;  didn't  even  break  a  tail  light,  so  she  got  back  in  and  drove  the  car 
down  off  of  the  overpass  and  parked  it  at  the  bottom.  I  had  it  checked  to  see  if  it  was  worth 
rebuilding  but  Homer  Taylor  said  it  wasn't  worth  it.  Homer  said  that  the  insurance  company 
would  only  allow  us  $1,600.00  and  so  we  took  the  money  and  junked  the  old  car.  Eventhough 
Ruth  was  badly  bruised  on  both  shoulders  she  never  even  took  that  day  off  but  went  to  St. 
Anthony  and  taught  school  as  usual.  I  had  gone  in  to  the  Mercantile  in  Sugar  City  and  Glenn 
Newbold,  who  had  purchased  the  Merc,  said;  "Did  you  know  your  wife  was  in  a  wreck  up  on  the 
overpass?".  And  I  said;  "No,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it".  Anyway  I  decided  to  drive  over 
there  and  take  a  look  and  there  was  our  old  car  sitting  there  by  the  side  of  the  road  all  banged  up. 

Sometime  after  our  cute  little  "64"  was  totaled  I  got  to  talking  with  Earl  Schofield,  who 
was  selling  cars  at  that  time  for  Taylor  Chevrolet  in  Rexburg,  and  he  told  me  about  a  nice  1965 
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Chevy  that  we  could  buy  with  the  money  we  received  from  the  insurance  company.    This  "65" 
Chevy  turned  out  to  be  a  real  "dandy". 

I  bought  a  1972  Oldsmobile  that  had  been  in  an  accident  and  was  rebuilt  by  Homer  Taylor. 
I  never  cared  for  it  much.  It  was  hard  to  keep  in  alignment.  I  sold  it  to  Wayne  Peterson,  one  of 
Faye's  boys,  who  is  a  "top  notch"  mechanic  and  he  assured  me  that  he  could  fix  the  car  with  no 
trouble  at  all. 

1  think  I  bought  another  car  in  about  1975  but  it  was  unremarkable. 

Moma  and  I  decided  in  1977  that  it  would  be  Hm  to  go  back  to  the  factory  and  get  a  new 
Oldsmobile.  So  with  the  money  we  got  for  the  "72"  and  the  "75"  and  a  little  more  from  the  bank 
we  went  back  to  the  factory  and  got  a  brand  new  1977  Oldsmobile  98.  Then  we  went  down  in  to 
Virginia  to  visit  Maria  and  Lynn.  I  think  Lynn  was  stationed  at  Fort  Eustis.  We  visited  a  lot  of 
church  history  spots  on  the  way  home  in  our  brand  new  Oldsmobile.  It  was  a  beautiful  red  color. 
We  sold  this  car  to  Steve  and  Carlene. 

In  1985  we  bought  a  new,  maroon,  Oldsmobile  98  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  We  sold  it  to 
Grant  and  Linda  in  1990  when  it  had  100,000  miles  on  it. 

I  had  my  name  in  at  Taylor  Chevrolet  for  a  1991  Oldsmobile  98  and  they  hadn't  gotten  it 
in  yet  and  weren't  expecting  it  until  February  of  "91"  and  at  the  time  I  was  looking  it  was 
November  1990.  That  day  on  the  lot  they  had  a  nice,  beautiful,  "91"  Buick  Park  Avenue  and  they 
said,  "why  don't  you  take  that  car  for  a  drive  just  for  the  fun  of  it"?  Now  I  had  always  driven  and 
loved  the  Oldsmobile  98s  and  thought  I  wouldn't  consider  anything  else.  The  salesman  informed 
me  that  according  to  the  consumer  report  the  Buick  Park  Avenue  was  rated  higher  than  my 
beloved  Oldsmobile  98.  I  was  devastated  and  doubtful.  The  salesman  went  with  me  for  the  "test" 
drive  and  he  drove  it  for  a  ways  and  then  said,  "why  don't  you  drive  it"?  So  I  drove  it  and  it  was 
the  most  delicious  car  I'd  ever  driven.  I  liked  the  maroon  color  and  the  white  sidewall  tires 
reminded  me  of  the  white  stockings  some  of  our  horses  used  to  have  and  I  always  thought  that 
was  so  fancy  to  see  a  dark  horse  with  white  stockings  and  here  was  this  dark  car  with  white 
sidewall  tires.  The  interior  of  the  Park  Avenue  is  so  plush  and  just  the  same  color  as  the  outside.  I 
called  Grant  and  asked,  "will  you  forgive  me?"  He  said,  "for  what?"  And  I  replied,  "I  just  bought 
a  Buick  Park  Avenue."  He  said  in  a  surprised  voice,  "of  course  we  will  forgive  you,  you  can  buy 
a  Buick  if  you  want  to."  Since  we  didn't  have  a  trade-in  we  got  the  Buick  for  the  reduced  price  of 
$24,000.00  which  doesn't  sound  like  much  of  a  reduced  price  but  I  sure  like  the  car. 


TRUCKS 

First  truck:   1930  Model  A  Ford.  I  bought  this  truck  from  the  Madison  School  District  in 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  for  $35.00  and  "Boy"  that  was  all  that  it  was  worth.  I  towed  it  home  and  put  a 
new  battery  in  it.  At  that  time  we  lived  on  Pincock  Lane  where  Frenchy  Carter  lived  years  later. 
We  started  it  up  and  it  seemed  to  be  running  mighty  fine  and  then  pretty  soon  the  water  started 
gushing  out  of  the  block  and  the  head  and  eventually  the  water  got  into  the  oil  system  and  blew 
the  dip  stick  out  and  then  water  was  gushing  out  of  the  motor  as  the  motor  was  running  and 
pretty  soon  the  water  got  all  over  the  spark  plugs  and  it  "killed"  and  quit.  We  found  out  later  that 
the  people  at  Madison  High  School  had  left  water  in  it  over  the  winter  and  the  engine  had  cracked 
due  to  the  cold  weather.  But  in  those  days  you  could  write  a  letter  to  "Monkey  Wards" 
(Montgomery  Ward)  and  they  would  send  you  a  whole,  complete  motor  for  $75.00.  You  had  to 
send  in  the  old  motor  to  get  a  rebuilt  one  for  the  $75.00.  So  I  sent  them  an  order  for  a  new  motor 
and  Albert  and  I  put  it  in  and  it  ran  like  a  charm.  We  had  to  do  a  lot  of  work  on  the  bed  of  the 
truck,  it  was  made  of  wood  and  wasn't  awfiilly  strong.  We  were  coming  down  from  the  dryfarm 
one  day  with  a  load  of  loose  barley  and  we  went  over  a  bump  and  the  weight  of  the  barley  pushed 
part  of  the  sides  out  and  we  dribbled  several  hundred  pounds  of  barley  along  the  side  of  the  road 
before  we  realized  what  was  happening.  Luckily  we  fixed  it  before  we  lost  the  whole  load.  This 
was  in  the  summer  of  1940. 

That  same  summer  I  traded  the  Model  A  Ford  in  for  a  1935  Ford  V8  (called  the  Screamin' 
8).  I  got  the  V8  from  the  Browning  Motor  Company  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  for  $226.00.  It  had 
been  owned  previously  by  Herman  Wurst.  Dad  decided  that  he  wanted  to  get  some  Fall  barley 
down  in  New  Plymouth,  Idaho  so  Mama  and  I  took  the  V8  truck  and  headed  out  and  we  had  a 
barren  of  gas  and  a  barrell  of  water  and  a  barrell  of  oil  and  we  had  to  put  in  a  quart  of  oil  every  75 
miles  on  our  trip. 

In  the  Fall  of  1940  I  heard  about  a  truck  that  they  had  at  Capital  Chevrolet.  I  wanted  to 
"trade  in"  the  Ford  V8  but  they  would  only  give  me  $75.00  for  it  so  my  Dad  bought  it.  I 
hitchhiked  down  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  to  look  at  a  1939  Chevrolet  truck.  I  thought  that  it 
sounded  like  a  pretty  good  truck  but  when  I  got  down  there  I  found  out  that  it  had  been  driven 
100,000  miles.  Now  in  those  days  vehicles  didn't  usually  get  a  lot  of  mileage  like  that  and  boy  this 
one  was  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  if  ever  anything  was.  But  as  I  was  talking  to  a  man  there 
at  Capital  Chevrolet,  he  said:  "I  know  a  man  up  here  in  the  avenues  that  has  a  "near-new"  39' 
Chevy  truck  and  he  wants  $750.00  for  it.  When  he  bought  it  new,  by  the  time  he  got  it  "rigged 
up"  it  cost  him  $1,500.00  and  he'd  only  driven  it  12,000  miles.  Two  of  the  tires  on  the  back  were 
brand  new  and  hadn't  run  over  1,000  miles."  As  it  turned  out,  the  man  was  in  the  Plumbing 
business  and  had  taken  the  outside  "duals"  off  the  truck  and  had  used  it  like  a  pickup.  Anyway 
this  1939  Chevy  truck  had  a  6  cylinder  engine,  three  lights  up  on  the  cab,  hydraulic  brakes, 
two-speed  axle,  it  had  7  and  a  half  tires  on  the  front  and  8  and  a  quarter  tires  on  the  back  which 
were  oversize,  and  a  gas  tank  on  the  side  that  would  hold  30  gallons  of  gasoline  so  you  could 
drive  it  a  long  way.  It  had  a  nice  looking  "factory  built"  truck  bed  on  it,  with  a  frame  that  was 
"fish  plated",  but  the  only  thing  was  it  wouldn't  haul  "stoker"  coal  but  it  would  haul  "lump"  coal. 
This  is  the  truck  we  went  to  Arizona  in,  in  1941  brought  a  load  of  grapefruit  back.  It  was  a  load 
of  loose  grapefruit  thrown  in  the  back  of  the  truck  just  like  a  load  of  lump  coal.    That  was  really 
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my  "dream  truck".  To  pay  for  this  truck  I  hauled  barley  down  from  Dad's  dryfarm  to  Utah,  where 
I  sold  the  barley.  Then  I  drove  to  the  coal  mines  in  Helper  and  Price,  Utah,  loaded  up  with  lump 
coal  which  I  then  sold  in  Idaho.  In  this  way  I  had  the  whole  thing  paid  for  in  one  winter. 
Now-a-days  if  you  bought  a  new  truck  and  trailer  for  $100,00  it  would  take  you  a  little  longer 
than  that  to  pay  for  it.  So  we  were  pretty  happy  about  that. 

I  have  a  picture  of  Dad  and  I  by  the  1939  Chevy  truck  with  a  load  of  "sacked"  barley  and 
it  reminds  me  of  the  time  Ruth  and  I  sacked  up  a  whole  load  of  loose  barley  by  hand.  It  was 
stored  in  the  middle  part  of  the  old  Thompson  house  on  Dad's  dryfarm.  Dad  built  a  funnel-shaped 
hopper  out  of  old  boards  and  fitted  it  through  the  partition  wall  between  the  bin  and  the  living 
quarters.  I  had  Ruth  in  the  bin  shoveling  the  barley  into  the  hopper  and  I  was  on  the  other  side 
sacking  the  barley  from  a  little  spout  that  ran  from  the  hopper  into  the  wall.  The  bin  was  about 
12'  by  12'  in  size.  The  sacks  were  tied  and  weighed  about  90  pounds  each  unlike  a  sack  that  you 
sew  which  could  hold  about  120  pounds.  Poor  Ruth  had  barley  dust  all  over  her  from  head  to 
toe.  We  ended  up  with  about  6  tons  of  barley.  We  sold  it  to  Claude  Hicken  in  Heber  City,  Utah. 

On  March  6,  1941  my  mother  and  father  went  with  me  on  a  trip  to  Arizona.  We  left 
Ruth  home  with  baby  Bettie.  First  we  went  to  Heber  City  and  sold  a  load  of  barley  to  Claude 
Hicken  and  then  we  went  to  Provo  and  got  us  a  motel  room  for  the  night.  Then  we  went  on 
down  and  before  we  got  to  Flagstaff,  out  by  Cameron,  Arizona,  we  got  in  to  a  little  motel  and  we 
paid  the  most  I'd  ever  paid  for  a  motel  or  hotel  and  it  was  $2.75.  I'd  been  used  to  getting  a  room 
for  $1 .25  or  $1 .50.  Anyway  we  went  on  down  further  into  Arizona  into  the  Kiabab  forest  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  on  down  into  Mesa.  Now  when  we  left  Idaho  there  was  two  or  three  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground  and  here  in  Arizona  the  sun  was  shining  and  it  was  hot.  Dad  had  been  on  his 
mission  in  this  area  in  1939  so  we  were  on  familiar  ground  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  found  an 
orchard  where  we  could  buy  a  load  of  loose  grapefruit.  We  went  to  a  man's  place  because  we 
could  see  some  grapefruit  hanging  on  the  trees  and  he  said;  "Oh,  ya  we've  got  enough  grapefruit 
to  load  you  up".  And  he  went  down  to  a  beer  joint  and  recruited  three  or  four  pickers  and  they 
loaded  us  up  and  he  sold  us  the  whole  load  (3  tons)  for  $26.00.  Now  (1998)  you  could  spend  that 
much  on  a  small  box  of  grapefruit.  In  this  case,  though,  the  fruit  was  not  uniform  in  size  -  they 
picked  everything  on  the  trees  from  great  big  ones  to  small  ones  and  of  course  we  took  it  as-is,  it 
wasn't  washed  or  waxed.  When  we  got  the  load  back  to  Sugar  City,  Ruth  and  I  took  the  fruit 
from  farm  to  farm  and  sold  it  by  the  bushel  which  was  0.75  cents  a  bushel.  And  we  had  such 
good  luck  with  that  first  load  that  Ruth  and  I  went  back  down  in  April  and  got  a  second  load. 

Over  the  years  I  kept  my  trucks  busy  in  the  winter  time  hauling  coal  from  Utah  and 
hauling  fruit  from  Arizona  or  California.  It  became  a  family  tradition  to  let  each  of  our  children 
have  a  turn  at  riding  in  the  truck  with  Moma  and  I  to  get  a  load  of  fhiit  and  see  the  sights  along 
the  way.  How  fun  it  was  to  see  the  roadside  zoos  in  the  desert,  usually  close  to  a  lonely  gas 
station  or  to  read  the  curious  variety  of  road  signs  (Burma  Shave)  or  to  drink  fresh-squeezed 
orange  juice  from  a  road-side  stand  (like  the  stands  that  were  shaped  like  an  orange  and  called 
"The  Giant  Orange")  under  a  palm  tree  in  California. 

I  sold  the  1939  Chevy  truck  along  with  the  old  Green  Hornet  car  to  my  Dad  as  a  down 
payment  on  the  Canyon  Creek  dryfarm. 
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ORIGINAU  FOR  C.  1.  T. 


CONDITIONAL  SALE  CONTRACT 

FOR  USE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING) 


City- 


StattL. 


Date- 


.19.JD 


To_ 


Gty_ 


State- 


(Naoie  of  I>aLkt)  (Addzexs  of  Oalei) 

1,  OT  we,  the  undersigned  ptixduuex,  do  herdTy  admofwledge  bxnng  this  day  purchased  on  the  following  tenns  and  conditions  and  having  cecezred 
delivery  from  you  (dealer)  of  the  following  motor  vehicle: 


Ncwot 

Used 


Year 
Moael 


M«ke 

Trade  Nzme 


Type  of  Body 

If  Truck, 
Give  Tonraae 


Moda  Letts 
orNsmba 


Number  of 
CTlindezs 


Mamtfictuiex'i 
SaiMl  No. 


Motor 
No. 


Ststc 

TiTrmae  No. 


,.S: 


•)  ,-*    - 


.  C~:  C'/  ' 


(If  truck,  sfaov  nnmber  of  axles- 


-ouzsber  of  wbeclx- 


_aad  additioaii  equipment  iac2adia«  identiScxCton  numbers- 


»gether  with  ib  ccpiipoent,  jlU  hereioaftcr  referred  to  u  "property,"  which  I  have  rxa  mined  icd  accepted  ia  its  present  condition  tad  sgree  that  there  is  no  representation  or 
warrant;  as  to  performance  ot  a*  to  the  year  model  of  said  property  or  otherwise.  The  model  designated  bring  xnea  solely  for  convcaience  in  dnfrtption.  Cash,  ths  receipt  of 


which  is  herd>y  acknowiedfed,  spoa  ''f"'"g  this  tfrccmfiit- 
"Tnde-is"   illowaact  


_eq«al  asd  ssccexsirc  ScitfHy  paymczti  of  ii 


-eadi.  iS3npKMKleC0Kl 


— ..      —        .'•  -TO 


c  /Tk  ^r>, 


.  -.C       -_  i^ 


On-v 


and  the  reiziiirung  installments  on  the  same  date  of  each  month  thereafter  to)!e*her  with  interest  from  maturity  at  the  highest  lawful  rate,  all  payment:  ic  United  States  c\:neor». 

I,  or  we,  agree  to  pay  all  costs  of  collecting  any  amount  or  enforcing  any  of  your  rights  ocdex  this  contract,  including  without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  {otegoiag,  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee,  if  this  contract  is  placed  in  the  iiands  oi  an  attorney  by  you,  no  maSer  whetbei  suit  is  brought  or  not.  and  also  including  the  cost  to  tos  of  the  time 
and  services  of  any  of  your  employees  in  making  collection,  and  of  ^oor  charges  for  reicSitatement  of  the  account  sabse<;uent  to  a  default,  should  you  agree  to  such  rcinstateeKot. 
I,  or  we.  agree  that  I  hive  not  dealt  with,  and  will  not  at  any  time  in  the  future  deal  with,  the  scUei  as  the  agent  of  C  X.  T.  Corporation  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  I  scknowl- 
•dge  notice  of  the  intended  sale  of  this  contract  to  C.  I.  T.  Corporation  zed  icknowiedge  receipt  of  a  copy  oT  same,  and  I  agiec  that  after  such  sale  I  will  settle  all  --I'^^t  again»> 
s^er  directl;^  and  agree  not  to  set  up  any  claim  against  the  seller  as  defense,  counter-claim,  sct-oS,  cross  complain!  or  otherwise  to  any  action  for  purchase  pnce  or  posseuien 
brought  by  C.  J.  T.  Corporation.  Should  any  other  contract  or  account  be  outstanding  betwees  as  at  the  tinsc  of  a  payment  to  you.  you  shall  have  me  expressed  privilese  (here 
conferred  irrcTOcably  notwithstanding  other  initmctions  accompanying  the  payment)  of  crediting  such  payment  on  toe  accoant  oc  contract  you  may  elect  foe  sach  aj^piicatioa.  All 
installments  payable  at  o&ce  of  C.  I.  T.  Corporation  as  later  da&ignatcd. 


Said  ptopezty  will  be  kept  at  the  foUowzi^g  addrc»,s- 


(Give  City  and  Street  Number) 

It  is  agreed  that  title  to.  ownership  in  and  right  of  possession  of  said  property,  4nd  any  additions,  accession  and  snhstirjtions  axe  rated  in  yon  and  your  assigns  irrespective  of 
any  retaking  and  redelivery  thereof  to  me  or  us  until  scid  indebtedness  arising  oat  of  any  clause  of  this  contract  shall  have  been  fuUy  paid  in  money,  at  whio  time  owacnhip 
shall  ptjs  to  me  or  us.  I.  or  we,  agree  not  to  assign  any  interest  in  the  property  without  first  obtaining  C.  I.  T,  Corporation's  consent,  and  executing  its  transfer  forms  and  paying 
the  transfer  charge.  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  property  at  ail  times  shall  be  at  my  or  oiur  r»k  of  loss  and  that  the  loss  or  destruction  of  or  injury  to  said  property  shall  not  oper- 
ate in  any  """"t  to  release  me  or  us  from  the  conditions  of  this  agreement.  If  any  of  my  or  our  indebtedness  shall  become  due  and  remain  unpaid  in  whole  or  in  pert,  or  if 
there  should  be  any  default  by  me  or  us  in  the  performance  of  any  term  or  condition  hereof,  or  if  said  property  is  removed  or  attempted  to  be  removed  from  the  State  in  which 
I  or  we  now  reside  without  the  written  permission  of  yourself  or  your  assigns  having  been  nrst  obcamed  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  if  I  or  we  shall  sell  or  encumber  or  shall 
attempt  to  sell  ot  encumlxi  said  property,  or  if  the  same  be  seiicd  on  attachment  or  any  other  writ  or  if  I  or  we  hire  out  said  property  or  use  same  to  cany  passengers  for  hire 
or  misuse  or  abuse  the  same,  or  fail  at  any  time  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  or  snonld  said  property  be  used  in  violation  ot  any  of  the  Federal  or  State  laws  or  ia  any 
unlawful  way  or  manner,  or  whenever  you  shall  deem  the  debt  msecure.  or  opon  any  petition  in  bankruptcy,  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Sled  by  or  against  me  or  us,  or  if  a  repotabie 
insurance  company  shall  refuse  in  writing  to  insure  such  motor  vehicle  up  to  the  said  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  and/or  the  amount  required  by  law,  against  loss  by  5re,  theft, 
transportation,  destruction,  embezzlement,  collision,  then  in  any  such  event,  the  full  amount  unpaid  hereunder  shall  become  due  and  payable  forthwith,  and  you  or  your  assigns 
xnay,  without  any  previous  notice  ot  demand  of  performance,  and  without  legal  l>roceis,  eater  any  premises  where  said  property  may  be  found  and  take  possession  thereof,  arter 
which  you  may,  at  your  option,  make  such  disposition  of  said  property  as  you  shall  see  tt  and  all  payments  made  by  me  or  us  siiail  be  retained  by  you  in  consideration  for  the  use  of 
said  property  while  in  my  or  our  possession  and  not  as  a  penalty.  Or  said  property  may,  at  your  option,  be  sold  with  or  without  notice  either  at  a  public  or  private  sale  at  which 
you  may  at  your  option,  ^nirchase  Che  same  and  the  proceeds,  less  the  expense  of  taking,  removing,  holding,  repairing  aod  xlUaff,  said  property  shall  be  credited  upon  the  amount 
unpaid  hereunder :  and,  in  consideration  of  the  use  and  depreciation  of  said  property  I  or  we  promise  and  a^ee  to  pay  forthwith  any  balance  thereafter  remaining  unpaid  hereunder. 
i  or  we  agree  to  pay  promptly,  when  due  all  licenses,  taxes  and  assrss,mrmts  which  may  be  levied  upon  jaic  property  and/or  upon  its  use  or  operation,  or  upon  you  as  the  owiier  of 
said  property,  and  to  keep  the  same  at  all  tiaaes  free  and  clear  of  liens  and  encumbrances  and  in  the  event  of  my  or  our  failure  so  to  do  you  may  {»y  said  licenses,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, hens  and/or  encumbrances  and  add  the  sum  or  sums  so  expended  to  the  balance  due  hereunder  which  sum  or  sums  I  or  we  agree  to  pay  within  ten  days  after  demand  by  you. 
I,  or  we,  agree  that  if  any  articles  not  included  herein  axe  contained  in  or  on  the  property  at  time  of  repossession,  that  I  will  advise  C  I.  T.  Corporation  within  24  hotus  after 
rich  repossession,  any  failure  so  to  do  constituting  a  waiver  of  and  bar  to  any  subsequent  claim  therefor.  I,  or  we,  expressly  waive  as  against  this  agreement  all  rliims  for  damages 
of  whatever  nature,  also  any  and  all  provisions  of  law  wherein  and  whereby  it  is  required  that  any  sum  of  money  shall  be  repaid  to  me  or  us  or  the  said  property  shall  be  sold  at 
public  ot  private  sale,  and  any  part  of  the  proceeds  accounted  for.  or  paid  over  to  me  or  ds.  You  may  inspect  the  property  at  any  reasonable  time. 
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I  or  we  agree  to  insure  said  property  and  at  all  times  keep  same  insured  in  any  insuratice  company  satisfactory  to  you.  loss,  if  any,  payable  to  you  and/or  me  or  us,  as  our  intet- 
__  may  appear,  against  loss  by  fire,  theft  and  transportation,  ot  any  other  hazard  which  you  may  deem  necessary,  at  my  or  our  expense  for  an  amount  not  less  than  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance hereunder,  failing  which  you  may  secure  such  insurance  and  keep  it  in  eliect  and  may  nay  all  premiums  therefor  and  add  the  same  to  the  balance  due  hereunder,  wnich  pre- 
mium or  premiums  I  or  we  agree  to  pay  on  the  next  installment  date.  In  the  event  of  any  de&ult  which,  under  the  terms  of  this  contraa,  gives  you  the  right  to  declare  the  fall 
amount  unpaid  hereunder  due  and  payable,  you  may,  at  your  option,  without  notice  to  me,  cause  to  be  eancelied  all  and  any  insurance  policies  secured  or  written  in  connection 
with  this  contract  and  apply  the  return  premium  derived  therefrom  upon  the  unpaid  balance  owing  upon  this  contract.  The  policy  shall  be  held  by  you  until  this  agreement  is 
fully  perfoimed.  I  or  we  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  cettifjcate  of  Itisurance  and  of  the  conditional  sale  contract  and  admit  notice  of  the  intended  a^sigrimmt  to  C  I.  T. 
Corporation. 


I  or  we  hereby  appoint  yon.  or 


in  the  event  that  this  contract  is  assigned,  then  the  assignee  thereof,  my  or  our  attorney  in  fact  for  me  or  ns  to  collect,  compromise,  receipt  for  or 
imey  in  fact  may  deem  advisable,  anyjnsurance  for  loss,  destruction,  theft,  embezzlement  or  confiscation  of  said  property    or  collision  with  the 


whatsoever ;  also 
entitled  under  the  tax 
a  copy  of  the  contract. 


discharge  on  such  terois  as  such  attorney  in  tact  may  ncraji  ■.uvi^.ti^ti^.  «u7 .iu^uA^u^s.^  ava  awj.»,  uc»^&uv(.(vu.  u^^-^v,  »_4Aii^%.,*.**»_.wv.Afc  v.  ^.vu.,^i.av,v.j  v*  *».iu  ^.^^.w.*.,',  v* 
same    or  damage  thereto  however  caused,  to  which  I  or  we  may  have  any  right,  claim  or  interest  whether  under  policies  upon  any  other  motor  vehicle  or  thing 
to  apply  for,  execute  and  endorse  title  documents  relating  to  said  property.  Also  to  collect  from  the  proper  authorities  any  funds  to  which  I  or  we  may  be 
laws  from  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property,  for  application  on  the  renaaining  balance  hereon.  If  the  chattel  is  removed  to  a  district  requiring  the  filing  of 
you  have  our  irrevocable  authority  to  sign  in  our  name  any  papers  sjeeded  to  ntahlish  the  lien  in  such  district. 

It  is  agreed  that  any  extension  of  the  time  of  any  payment,  or  the  acceptance  of  a  part  thereof,  or  the  failure  of  the  assignee  of  this  contract  to  promptly  enforce  any  other 
breach  of  S'a  contract  by  the  purchaser,  shall  not  be  const-Tied  as  a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  assignee  of  the  strict  performance  of  all  the  conditions  herein  contained,  and  the 
assignee  may,  aercrthelcss,  wiiout  notice,  enforce  the  performance  of  the  contract  by  forfeiture  and  te.Tnination  thereof,  as  herein  provided  upon  any  breach  by  the  purch«s«f  of 
any  of  the  conditions  herein  contained  or  cpon  failure  to  make  prompt  payment  according  to  any  extension  made. 

This  agreement  or  any  right  thereunder,  may.  at  any  time,  be  assigned  by  you,  in  which  event  the  terms  hereinabove  set  forth  for  your  benefit  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  and 
operate  inluvor  of  your  successors  and  assigns.  I  or  wc  hereby  waive  as  against  such  successors  and  assigns  all  right  of  recoupment,  set-off  and  counter-claim,  and  I  or  we  further 
aSee  that  such  successors  or  assigns  shall  be  under  no  responsibility  or  obligation  for  the  performance  by  you  of  any  term  o:  condition  .hereof.  I  or  we  hereby  irrevocably  acthoriw 
any  assignee  of  this  contract  to  deliver  to  you  for  me  or  us  any  bill  of  sale,  ownership  certitcate  or  other  document  of  any  kind  of  which  I  or  we  may,  at  any  time,  become  entitled 
•    '  •  -       — ' '  '<-'■ •    T  "  -"-  ."-— .  •>--►  «"■"  ""-J  •';  ~-..:™~^»     r.r^     rep.Hirs  or  accessories   or   any   other   thing  whatsoever  placed   upon  such 

^g  the  remaining  provisions  of 
courts  of  Stiver  Bow  County. 
nd  no  rcpicsentations.  prom- 


Jarisdiction  of  the  puri. „  ,    -    .  , 

iscs  or  statements  have  been  mace  by  you,  seller,  except  as  endo.-sed  hereon  m  writmg. 


SignatoZt 


2Q221 


i^-^^ 


■>^^:<^( (L.S.)-\   Otigjr 


ORIGINAL 


^y^' 


(Address  of  Puri 


(L.S.)'\   Original 

*■ ture 


Purcfaajcr 


(Witness) 

(Purchaser  is  NOT  TO  SIGN  ANY  NOTES  representins:  deferred  pa.yBients  due  under  this  contract.) 

(SEE  OVER)  /  i?  ^         ^  .,       ^  ^  3  ,6-  y.-^:^-^ 


/^^^  ^^ 


A  Stock   Corporation 


NOTICE  OF  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 
(Purchaser's  Copy) 

The   CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANT 


NOTICE  No.  1- /..l..i..Q.7  .  . 

1917 


-Amerjca  FOBC" 

insurance:  and  Inocmnity 

Group 


••America  Fore^ 

Insurance  and  Indemnity 

Group 


▲ocoant  Tio, 
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80  MAroEN  LANE 


NEW  YORK 
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In  Consideration  of  the  required  premiiun  paid  under  Policy  No.  AF  2750  does  insure  the        —  C£_' 

C.  I.  T.  CORPORATION 

A  (Finance  Company),  the  Dealer  and  the  Purchaser  as  specified  herein,  for  the  term  herein  stipulated,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  any  loss  or  damage  occurs,  nor,  in  any  event,  the  limits  of  liahility,  if  any,  herein  shown,  against  direct  loss 
or  damage  from  the  perils  as  designated  below  to  the  automobile  herein  described  and  the  equipment  usually  attached  thereto,  only  while  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian,  Philippine  and  Virgin  Islands  and  Porto  ilico)  and  Canada,  including  while  on 
coastwise  steamers  between  ports  within  said  limits.  Loss  shall  be  adjusted  with  the  Finance  Company  or  the  Purchaser  and  pa^-ment  to  the  Finance 
Company  for  account  of  all  mterests  shall  constitute  a  complete  release  hereunder. 
This  insurance  is  against  only  such  and  so  many  of  the  perils  named  in  the  section  helow,  paragraph  B,  as  are  specifically  designated 


therein. 


NAME  OF  PURCHASER: 


-  ^  ---.  ^  r^'^ 


SCHEDLXE  OF  DECLARATIONS 

^,  -^  -  -^  o  /*\  -/^ 


RESIDENCE  OF  PURCHASER! 


.(NO.)_::i: 


■  —  fttrp^TT-^ 


.(CITY). 


PURCHASER'S  OCCUPATION. 


.DEALJER. 


>  f-\  -.— ..  -    .^ 


.(COUNTY). 


-(STATE). 


DESCRIPTION  OF  INSURANCE  AND  AUTOMOBILE  INSURED 


NO.  OF  CYUS. 
AND  MODEL.  NO. 

MAKE  AND  TYPE  OF  BODY 

i 

SERIAL  NUMBER  AND 
MOTOR  NUMBER 

original 
unpaid  balance 

I_IST  PRICE 

YEAR 

MOOCI. 

CYL.                  C 

-crd  !•"■   tcr.    -ruck 

i  s 

'    2,?^. 

1'         ; 

19.35 

MOD. 

:  M 

"tC       "''T"'"/^** 

TERM   OF   INSURANCE 

FOR  COMMERCIAL 

CARS.    INDICATE  CLASS   BY   X 

CASH 
SELLING  PRICE 

PURCHASED  BY 
THE  ASSURED 

FROM 

C"--    27:.      -CZ.C 

_NOON 

LOCAL 

INTERMEDIATE 
i         LONG     DISTANCE         ! 

J  5  crl~i-ci 

1.  •-  -  « 

MO.      j      YR.      i         N  OR  U 

TO 

--•-  -r      O  ■=            -  C  /  7 

_noon 

V'       ^n         -c^^ 

Defined  in 
P&ragntph 


LIMIT  OF   LIABILITY 


PERILS 


First  Year 


Extra  Months 


First  Year 


Extra  Months 


FIRST  YEAR       !  EXTRA   MONTHS 
PREMIUM  !         PREMIUM 


FULL  TERM 
PREMIUM 


D 

FIRE 

^     -.ctus.]!  ^Cg  s"'*   Vs" 

-  '. 

:.e     \                    ' 

s 

|5 

;  s 

E 

BROAD 
THEt-  I 

»    r.ctua3|»C£2h  Vs. 

\ 
•.e     '                    ; 

$ 

1  S 

'  s 

-1      •       V-        ^ 

I 

COMPRE- 
HENSIVE 

5                             » 

1 

s 

!s 

s 

_•    ^ 

COLLISION    i  C  »    »         DEDUCT1IU.Z.  PARACMAfH  F  OR 
CONVCKTIBLE  COLLISION.  ^ARAGRA^H  K 

! 
i 

» 

I  $ 

u 

IF  THE  COLLISION   IS  CONVERTIBLE.  THE  ADDITIONAL  PAYMENT  IS: 
ISTYR.  -$ EXTRA  MONTHS  -S 


Tlie  cax  km  not  mort^af  cd  or  otbexiri»e  cncnaabered  except  lien  fae]d  by  tiie  C.  1.  T.  Corporatioa, 


TOTAL  PREMIUM  -$ 


/••      <-%  /^ 


Automobile  will  be  used  for  pleasure  or  bosiness  and  will  be  osaally  kept  in  public  or  private  garage  in  city  and  state  shown. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  where  the  term  "Assured"  appears  in  the  following  provisions  or  conditions  of  this  insurance,  it  shall 
in  each  case  be  construed  to  mean  "Named  Assured,  Dealer  and  Purchaser"  as  designated  herda 

Warranties  by  the  Assured,  Dealer  and  Purchaser:  The  purchaser's  occupation  or  business,  employer's  name  and  address,  the  description  of 
the  automobile  insured,  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  same,  the  uses  to  which  it  is  or  will  be  put,  and  the  place  where  it  is  usually 
kept,  as  set  forth  and  contained  in  this  notice  are  statements  of  fact  known  to  and  warranted  by  the  Assured  to  be  true,  and  this  notice  is 
issued  relying  upon  the  truth  thereoi 

Upon  acceptance  of  this  notice  of  insurance,  the  Assured  agrees  that  its  terms  embody  ail  agreements  then  existing  between  themselves  and 
this  Company  or  any  of  its  agents  relating  to  the  insurance  described  herein,  and  no  officer,  agent  or  other  representative  of  this  Company  shall  have 
power  to  waive  any  of  the  terms  of  this  insurance  unless  such  waiver  be  written  upon  or  attached  hereto,  or  to  the  master  open  policy;  nor  shall 
any  privilege  or  permission  affecting  the  insurance  exist  or  be  claimed  by  the  Assured  unless  so  wTitten  or  attached.  This  insurance  shall  be  void 
in  the  event  of  violation  by  the  Assured  of  any  agreement,  condition  or  warranty  contained  herein  or  in  any  rider  now  or  hereafter  attached  thereto. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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I  had  my  name  in  at  Taylor  Chevrolet  in  Rexburg  from  1942  -  1946  to  get  a  new  truck. 
Since  those  were  the  war  years  it  wasn't  until  1946  that  I  finally  got  one.  A  beautiful  green  one 
with  a  6  cylinder  engine.  The  bed  had  a  wood  floor,  no  hoist,  with  metal  on  the  comers  and 
around  the  edges.  I  put  on  9:00  tires,  called  nine  hundreds,  because  they  would  haul  a  bigger  load 
and  I  even  pulled  a  "semi"  for  awhile  with  these  tires. 

I  bought  a  new,  green,  6  cylinder  Chevy  truck  with  a  hoist  on  the  bed  in  1949.  Later  I 
sold  the  truck  (hoist  and  all)  to  Clayton  Palmer  for  $1,575.00. 

I  bought  a  new,  green,  6  cylinder  Chevy  truck  in  1953.  Nielsens  made  a  special  bed  with  a 
hoist  and  put  metal  over  the  wood  floor.  This  was  the  first  time  I'd  had  a  hoist  and  a  metal  floor 
which  made  it  so  much  easier  to  unload  "slack"  coal  (small  coal  with  an  admixture  of  dirt, 
resulting  from  screening  out  the  large  pieces).  1953  was  the  year  I  really  got  started  in  the 
business  of  hauling  "slack"  coal. 

I  went  back  to  the  factory  in  Flint,  Michigan  to  pick  up  a  new  truck  in  1958.  I  took  Ruth 
and  Carlene  with  me  and  we  had  a  wonderfiil  trip.  Our  new  Chevy  truck  was  painted  green  and 
was  a  6  cyhnder. 

In  1961  we  went  to  Riverton,  Utah  to  pick  up  our  new  truck  (6-21-61).  Taylor  Chevrolet 
found  it  for  me  as  they  didn't  have  the  one  I  wanted  in  their  lot  in  Rexburg.  I  used  the  1953 
Nielsen  truck  bed  on  this  1961  truck.  In  this  new  truck  I  moved  Uncle  Sanford  (my  mother's 
brother)  from  Sacramento,  California  to  Rexburg,  Idaho.  Don  Virgin  hired  me  to  move  his 
fijmiture  from  Sugar  City,  Idaho  to  Tremonton,  Utah.  I  got  a  new  truck  hoist  for  $505.00. 
Nielsens  painted  the  old  truck  bed  for  me.  Grant  and  Arlyn  (Albert's  oldest  son)  took  the  truck  to 
Montana  with  their  Explorer  group.  I  sold  this  truck  to  my  youngest  brother,  Norm. 

On  August  21,1963,  I  got  a  new  Chevy  truck  and  it  was  painted  tan.  I  used  the  bed  and 
hoist  from  the  1961  truck.  This  truck  had  a  292  cubic  inch  displacement  (CID). 

I  bought  a  used  (1952)  truck  from  Parker  and  Stone  and  used  it  until  the  fall  of  1968  and 
then  traded  it  in  on  the  new  1969  truck. 

On  November  1 1,  1968  I  bought  a  brand  new  1969  Chevy  truck.  It  was  maroon  in  color 
and  had  a  350  CID. 

On  December  26,  1975, 1  bought  a  beautifiil  new  1976  Chevy  truck.  It  was  crimson  red  in 
color  with  "power"  steering,  5  speed  transmission,  350  CID  and  cost  $8,800.00.  On  June  5, 
1976,  when  the  Teton  Dam  broke,  this  truck  was  washed  away  and  "totaled". 

I  replaced  the  truck  that  was  ruined  in  the  flood  on  July  6,  1976.  This  new  1976  Chevy 
truck  was  maroon  with  white  trim,  5  speed  transmission  (low  geared  for  heavy  duty  work),  350 
CID  and  cost  $9,012.50 
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On  August  8,  1977,  I  bought  a  1977  Chevy  truck.  This  truck  was  maroon  in  color,  5.85  - 
high  gear  rear  end  with  350  CDD.  I  paid  them  with  a  check  for  $9,064.00  with  no  trade-in. 

On  October  15,  1987,  I  bought  my  last  new  Chevy  truck.  It  was  a  one  ton,  maroon 
colored  truck,  350  CID,  with  a  fuel  injection  V8  engine,  automatic  transmission  and  air 
conditioned.  It  came  equipped  with  an  all  steel  bed  and  an  electric  hoist.  They  gave  me  credit  for 
$5,772.50  for  trade-in  of  the  1976  truck  (our  low  geared  truck)  and  I  paid  $8,803.75.  The  bed 
and  hoist  cost  $4,302.90.  The  grand  total  for  this  truck  was  $18,  879. 1 5. 

Over  the  years  I  purchased  ten  new  trucks  and  four  used  ones.  My  father  allowed  me  to 
use  his  trucks  in  the  winter  by  keeping  them  in  repairs  and  tires. 

Pickups:  1952  -  Chevy  -  old  blue,  1953  -  Ford,  1961  -  GMC  -  V6,  1973  -  new  Chevy, 
1976  -  Chevy  Silverado,  one  half  ton,  red  and  Santa  Fe  tan  -  $6,000.00. 


COMBINES 

The  first  combine  we  had  was  a  #8  International  (canvas).  Dad  got  it  in  1925  when  I  was 
about  10  years  old.  It  took  8  head  of  horses  to  pull  the  #8  combine  and  it  cut  a  10'  or  12'  swath. 
The  grain  was  put  in  sacks  (burlap).  It  cost  about  $1,200.00. 

The  second  combine  we  had  was  a  #1 1  International  (canvas).  Dad  got  it  in  1927.  It  had 
three  wheels,  two  in  back  and  one  small  one  up  fi-ont  that  was  a  pivoting  wheel.  It  was  pulled  by 
12  head  of  horses,  three  -  four  horse  teams.  It  took  three  men  to  work  that  combine.  The  driver 
sat  in  a  seat  up  high  over  the  "wheeler",  one  man  sewing  the  sacks  and  one  man  raising  and 
lowering  the  header.  In  general  after  1 929  this  combine  was  pulled  by  the  new  Caterpillar  tractor, 
Model  30. 

In  1937  Dad  bought  his  third  canvas  conveyer  combine  which  was  an  Oliver.  It  was  a 
three  wheeler  with  one  pivot  wheel  on  the  fi^ont  and  one  small  wheel  back  of  the  header  to  carry 
the  outer  part  of  the  header.  This  was  our  first  "bulker"  combine. 

In  1942  Dad  purchased  a  used  combine  fi"om  Dan  Hoopes.  It  was  a  Case  Model  K,  bulker 
combine  and  the  fi'ont  end  mounted  on  the  tractor  and  it  cut  a  12'  swath.  It  cost  about  $1,200.00. 

The  fifth  combine  my  Dad  got,  he  went  in  with  my  mother's  brother.  Uncle  Mark,  and  her 
two  cousins,  Whitney  and  William  Aaron  Pincock.  It  was  a  6'  Alice  Chalmers,  canvas  conveyer  - 
sacked  -  sewed.  Dad  did  some  combining  for  Marion  Murdock.  Traded  this  combine  to  the 
Co-op  on  a  Massey  Harris,  Model  21. 

The  sixth  combine  was  the  first  combine  I  went  in  on  with  my  Dad.  It  was  a  Massey 
Harris  (Model  21),  self  propelled,  12'  cut,  canvas  conveyer  with  electric  header  control.  We  paid 
$4,350.00  for  this  combine. 
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In  1951  Dad  and  I  bought  a  new  Massey  Harris,  Model  27.  This  was  our  seventh 
combine.  It  was  self  propelled,  12'  cut,  canvas  conveyer  with  electric  header  control.  The  price 
was  $4,929.00. 

In  1953  Dad  and  I  bought  a  new  Massey  Harris,  Model  90.  Our  eighth  combine  came 
equipped  with  12'  cut,  canvas  conveyer,  electric  header  and  cost  $5,975.00.  Dad  bought  a  straw 
cutter  attachment  for  the  Model  90  at  a  cost  of  $425.00. 

The  ninth  combine  was  purchased  in  1955.  It  was  a  Massey  Harris,  Model  90  Special.  It 
had  a  12'  cut  with  an  auger  header.  The  price  was  $6,378.00.  We  bought  a  pickup  attachment 
for  this  combine  from  Raymond  Hawkes.  This  attachment  was  one  year  old  and  we  paid  $245.00 
for  it. 

Combine  number  ten  was  a  Massey  Harris,  Model  92,  purchased  in  1957.  Besides  the 
regular  12'  cut  etc.  it  came  with  lights  and  power  steering.  The  cost  was  $7,400.00.  We  were 
given  credit  of  $4,700.00  trade  in  on  the  1955  Model  90. 

In  1960  we  bought  a  new  Massey  Harris,  Super  92.  It  had  a  12'  cut,  lights,  power 
steering  and  a  new  pickup  attachment.  Our  eleventh  combine  cost,  $8,525.00  and  was  delivered 
August  1st.  of  that  year. 

We  traded  the  1960  Super  92  in  on  a  1963  Super  92.  It  had  a  12'  cut,  lights,  power 
steering,  Innis  pickup  attachment  and  48"  straw  walkers.  Our  twelfth  combine  cost,  $9,600.00 
and  was  dehvered  on  July  1 7th. 

In  1965  we  bought  a  new  Massey  Harris,  Model  510,  for  $11,500.00.  It  had  a  12'  cut, 
45"  cylinder,  56"  straw  walkers  and  a  327  Chevy  motor.  It  was  brought  up  from  Rigby,  Idaho  on 
August  10th.  Jerry  Harris  helped  me  set  it  up  on  August  1 1th.  We  got  a  new  pick  up  attachment 
on  August  30th.  This  was  combine  number  thirteen. 

Combine  number  fourteen  was  a  Massey  Harris,  Model  510.  This  was  purchased  in  1968 
for  $5,805.00  with  the  trade  in  of  the  1965  Model  510.  It  was  delivered  on  September  9,  1968. 
We  bought  a  new  pickup  attachment.  Northwest  Special,  for  $500.00  and  trade  in  of  the  old 
attachment  in  1970. 

Combine  number  fifteen  was  a  new  1972  Massey  Harris,  Model  510.  It  was  delivered 
August  1,  1972.  This  combine  was  ruined  in  the  flood  when  the  Teton  Dam  broke  on  June  5, 
1976. 

August  16,  1976  we  got  a  new  Massey  Fergesson,  Model  750  to  replace  the  Model  510 
that  was  ruined  in  the  flood.   Started  harvesting  on  September  7th.  Combine  number  16. 

Combine  number  17  was  my  last  combine.    It  was  a  new  Massey  Fergesson,  Model  850 
It  was  delivered  on  September  16,  1979.  The  price  was  $92,000  00 
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Swathers 
1957  -  Massey  Harris  swather,  pickup  reel,  lights  -  $2,630.00 
1959  -  Heston  swather  (6-1 1-59),  pickup  reel  -  $3,440.00 
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DAD'S  COAL  BUSINESS 
AS  I  REMEMBER  IT 
By 
Grant  Johnson 

When  Dad  started  hauling  coal,  his  first  truck  was  really  a  pickup  and  it  had  single  wheels 
on  the  fi'ont  and  on  the  rear.  With  only  four  tires  he  was  able  to  haul  about  3  to  3  and  1/2  tons  of 
coal  on  this  first  truck.  At  the  time  that  he  first  started  he  said  the  cost  of  the  coal  was  about  a 
dollar  and  fifl;y  cents  a  ton  or  sometimes  a  dollar  and  seventy  five  cents  a  ton.  In  1941  a  load  (6 
and  1/2  tons)  of  domestic  lump  coal  cost:  $17.85  and  a  load  (6  and  1/2  tons)  of  "slack"  coal  cost: 
$20.30.  By  the  time  you  add  the  gasoline  cost  and  so  forth  he  had  to  charge  a  little  more  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  He  started  selling  his  coal  at  around  five  dollars  a  ton  and 
normally  to  those  first  few  customers,  because  he  was  selling  lump  coal,  he  would  charge  them  by 
the  pound.  A  lot  of  people  would  buy  in  whatever  container  they  could  find  and  they  would  come 
to  the  house  and  Dad  would  have  the  truck  there  and  they  would  buy  it  by  the  pound  or 
sometimes  they  would  only  want  two  or  three  lumps.  He  didn't  have  a  scale  like  other  coal 
dealers  had  and  so  he  had  to  "make-do"  with  what  he  and  Mom  had  at  the  time.  They  had  a  little 
green  and  white  bathroom  scale  and  he  kept  that  scale  in  the  truck  for  many  years  so  that  when 
people  wanted  "just  a  little  dab  of  coal"  (as  he  would  say)  then  he  could  lay  the  coal  on  the 
bathroom  scale.  Many  times  people  would  bring  either  a  burlap  sack  or  a  bucket  or  a  cardboard 
box  or  even  a  heavy  paper  sack  to  get  their  coal  in.  He  got  to  where  he  would  haul  grain  fi-om  the 
Sugar  City  area  down  to  Utah  where  he  would  sell  it.  Normally  he  would  get  his  best  prices  for 
grain  in  Ogden.  He  hauled  either  barley  or  wheat  and  sometimes  oates.  After  he  sold  the  grain  he 
would  drive  to  the  coal  mines  in  southern  Utah,  get  a  load  of  loose  lump  coal  and  drive  back  to 
the  Sugar  City  area.  One  of  the  things  that  he  was  working  against  was  that  Grandpa  Edward 
really  thought  that  Dad  should  forget  the  coal  business  and  just  concentrate  on  farming.  Grandpa 
had  farmed  all  his  life  and  assumed  that  that  was  what  Dad  would  do  and  he  thought  farming  was 
the  smartest  thing  to  do  rather  than  try  to  compete  with  the  established  coal  dealers.  Grandpa 
said  "you  can't  possibly  make  a  living  hauling  coal,  in  the  first  place  you  are  competing  with 
Midland  Elevators  and  they  have  elevators  all  over  Utah  and  Idaho  and  they  are  already 
established  -  they  buy  and  sell  grain  and  they  also  sell  coal,  they  have  their  scale  there  and  a  nice 
scale  house  and  nice  granaries  to  keep  the  grain  in,  how  can  you  think  of  competing  with  such  an 
established  big  business?"  But  Dad  would  not  let  that  stop  him  he  was  so  determined  that  he  was 
going  to  make  a  living  hauling  coal  and  grain  along  with  the  farming  that  he  just  absolutely  would 
not  quit.  In  fact,  for  years,  when  he  started  hauling  larger  truck  loads  of  coal  he  actually  used 
Midland  Elevators  scales  in  competion  with  Midland  Elevators  and  they  would  charge  him  a  fee 
for  each  time  he  weighed  a  truck  load.  An  interesting  side  note  about  Midland  Elevators  in 
addition  to  Dad's  renting  their  equipment  and  scales  for  several  years  -  they  eventually  pulled  out 
of  Sugar  City  and  gave  Dad  the  opportunity  to  buy  their  lot  and  the  equipment  on  it  which 
included  a  granery,  scales,  and  the  railroad  spur.  The  problem  was  that  it  was  so  old  and 
delapidated  that  he  was  afi'aid  that  the  cost  of  renovation  would  be  more  than  it  was  worth. 
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One  of  the  things  he  prided  himself  in  was  that  he  started  to  get  newer  and  larger  trucks  so 
that  he  could  haul  bigger  loads.  In  the  beginning  when  he  could  onJy  haul  about  three  tons  of 
lump  coal  people  didn't  use  as  much  coal  they  would  bum  wood  in  their  kitchen  stoves  and  only 
put  a  lump  of  coal  in  occasionally.  So  people  would  buy  maybe  two  or  three  sacks  of  lump  coal 
and  a  sack  full  of  coal  normally  weighed  75  to  100  pounds.  Most  of  the  farmers  around  us  just 
had  wood  stoves,  very  few  had  central  heating. 

Dad  was  very  particular  about  his  implements.  He  thought  there  was  a  certain  tool  for  a 
specific  job  and  a  certain  way  to  use  the  tool  to  get  the  maximum  benefit.  For  example  when  you 
use  a  scoop  shovel  most  people  use  either  hand  up  or  down  and  they  just  slide  the  scoop  in  under 
the  coal  and  then  shovel  it  on  to  the  truck  or  whatever  but  with  Dad  there  was  a  "right  way"  (his 
way)  and  there  was  a  "wrong  way"  which  was  every  other  way.  When  you  were  shoveling  coal 
fi'om  a  coal  pile  into  the  grain/coal  auger  that  would  be  loading  it  then  into  the  truck  the  proper 
way  was  to  put  your  right  hand  closer  to  the  scoop  part  of  the  shovel  and  your  left  hand  up  the 
handle  a  little  ways  and  your  right  elbow  would  rest  on  your  right  leg  just  above  your  knee  and 
your  left  elbow  would  rest  on  your  left  leg  just  above  your  knee.  That  way  as  you  lean  into  the 
coal  and  you  load  the  coal  you  can  use  your  legs  to  help  you  lift  the  weight  of  the  coal  up  into  the 
auger  or  into  a  coal  bin.  Now  Dad  always  told  me  I  seemed  to  do  it  backwards  or  left  handed 
because  I  had  my  left  hand  closer  to  the  scoop  part  of  the  shovel.  So,  in  addition  to  letting  me 
know  my  way  wasn't  the  correct  way  of  doing  it  he  would  also  say  that  maybe  it  was  good  that  I 
did  it  left  handed  because  he  did  it  right  handed  and  so  we  could  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  auger 
and  shovel  the  coal  in  efficiently  as  a  team  without  wasting  a  lot  of  effort.  He  also  had  a  "right 
way"  of  wrapping  the  electrical  cord  (the  cord  was  50  feet  long).  When  you  wound  up  the  cord 
there  was  a  proper  way  to  do  it  which  was  you  would  start  at  the  end  and  make  a  loop  and  hold  it 
with  your  right  hand  and  then  as  you  bring  the  cord  up  you  make  loops  in  the  cord  with  your  left 
hand  and  your  left  hand  goes  under  and  up  and  not  over  the  top  and  down.  Over  the  top  and 
down  is  backwards.  Sometimes  people  would  try  to  help  him  with  the  cords  (we  had  several)  and 
they  would  vsrap  them  like  an  electrician  does  which  is  like  a  figure  eight  but  as  soon  as  we  got 
back  to  the  coal  yard  or  the  person  left  Dad  (although  he  appreciated  the  help)  would  have  to 
re- wrap  the  cord  if  they  did  it  incorrectly.  Also,  we  always  had  two  kinds  of  scoop  shovels.  We 
had  a  big,  straight  handled  scoop  and  a  smaller  scoop  with  a  shorter  handle  that  was  called  a  "D" 
handle  (D  for  Douglas).  With  the  D  handled  shovel  you  always  had  your  upper  hand  holding  in 
the  grip  of  the  D  that  helped  so  the  shovel  doesn't  tip  and  let  the  coal  all  fall  out. 

Not  only  was  Dad  particular  about  his  implements  but  he  was  meticulous  in  keeping  his 
machinery  in  working  order.  Each  winter  we  would  after  the  harvest  we  would  take  off"  the 
chains  off"  the  combine  and  put  them  in  a  big  bucket  of  oil  so  that  during  the  cold  season  the 
chains  wouldn't  get  rusty  and  then  when  we  put  them  on  for  the  next  season  they  would  be  all 
oiled  up  and  ready  to  go.  His  motto  was  that  in  the  off' season  for  whatever  equipment  you  were 
using  that  was  the  time  to  repair  and  make  sure  that  everything  was  in  working  order  and  in  top 
condition  before  you  were  ready  to  use  it  in  the  next  season.  Because  of  the  care  that  he  gave  his 
equipment  they  lasted  longer  and  he  was  able  to  get  more  on  a  trade-in  because  they  were  always 
in  such  good  condition. 
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When  he  first  started  hauling  coal  and  it  was  all  lump  coal  it  was  very  labor  intensive. 
When  he  would  get  to  the  mine  many  times  the  coal  was  in  piles  out  on  the  ground.  The  mines 
would  usually  have  a  big  scoop  mobile  -  a  big  tractor  that  normally  had  four  wheels  (some  of  the 
early  tractors  had  metal  wheels)  or  tires  and  a  big  scoop  on  the  front  -  they  were  rather 
uncomfortable  to  drive.   Some  of  the  early  scoop  tractors  had  two  dual  wheels  on  the  front  and 
one  large  wheel  on  the  back  and  instead  of  having  a  steering  wheel  they  would  have  a  lever  up 
above  their  head  but  in  front  so  that  you  could  just  reach  up  and  if  you  wanted  to  turn  right  you 
could  move  the  lever  to  the  right  and  if  you  wanted  to  turn  left  you  moved  the  lever  to  the  left. 
Anyway,  they  would  scoop  up  a  load  and  he  would  have  to  take  whatever  they  gave  him.  There 
would  be  some  lumps  and  some  slack  and  the  coal  then  was  not  oiled  and  so  it  was  very,  very 
dusty.  Naturally  when  they  scooped  the  coal  up  off"  the  ground  you  would  get  a  certain  amount 
of  dirt  in  the  truck.  Dad  had  a  hard  time  with  that  because  when  he  got  back  home  and  began  to 
sell  the  coal  people  would  pick  out  the  lumps  they  wanted  out  of  the  load  or  they  used  a  coal  fork 
which  eventually  left  Dad  with  slack  and  dirt  on  the  truck  bed.  By  the  time  he  got  up  to  where  he 
was  hauling  5  or  6  tons  of  lump  coal  he  might  end  up  with  a  ton  or  more  of  dust  and  dirt  and  so 
he  had  a  difficuh  time  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  that  dust  and  dirt  because  people 
would  not  buy  it  because  they  could  not  bum  it.  He  finally  decided  to  use  that  dust  and  dirt  to 
build  up  the  roadway  into  his  coal  yard.  As  time  went  on  more  and  more  people  were  buying  the 
lump  coal  and  stoves  were  being  made  that  could  utilize  larger  quantities  of  coal  and  he  was 
getting  more  customers  he  found  that  he  couldn't  make  enough  trips  to  Utah,  especially  when  the 
weather  was  bad,  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  At  the  time  he  was  starting  the  coal  hauling 
business,  gasoline  was  less  than  10  cents  a  gallon  and  eventhough  the  trucks  were  gasoline 
engines  they  didn't  seem  to  have  the  climbing  power  or  the  endurance  that  the  diesel  engines  had. 
So  when  he'd  go  to  the  coal  yards  especially  where  there  were  some  steep  grades  to  get  to  the 
mines  he  had  a  hard  time  with  his  trucks.  The  big  diesel  trucks  were  so  much  more  powerfijl  than 
his  little  gas  trucks  that  they  would  just  pass  him  and  leave  him  sitting  there.  He  would  have  to 
get  up  enough  momentum  going  down  hill  so  that  he  would  have  enough  power  and  speed  to  get 
up  the  next  hill.  Dad  told  me  about  a  trip  he  and  Mom  took  to  Utah  in  a  truck  that  had  a  tiny 
crack  in  the  block  of  the  engine  and  he  knew  that  water  would  leak  out  and  if  he  wasn't  carefiil 
the  engine  would  overheat  and  on  top  of  that,  the  truck  also  used  a  lot  of  oil.  He  wanted  to  get 
the  truck  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  see  if  he  could  trade  it  in  for  a  newer  truck.  Well  he  filled  up  three 
55  gallon  drums  with  each  item  that  he  needed.  He  put  oil  in  one  drum,  he  put  gas  in  another  and 
water  in  the  third.   So  as  they  were  driving  along  he  would  watch  the  temperature  gage  and  watch 
the  oil  gage  and  watch  the  gas  gage  and  as  things  got  lower  or  the  engine  got  warmer  then  he 
would  have  to  stop  and  add  water  or  gas  or  oil  as  needed.  If  the  engine  got  too  hot  the  crack 
would  expand  so  much  that  water  would  just  spray  out.   So  that  trip  took  many  hours  because  of 
the  many  stops  along  the  way.  Anyway,  as  Dad  got  more  and  more  orders  he  simply  had  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  get  more  coal  up  to  Sugar  City.  And  again  during  this  time  eventhough 
Grandpa  Edward  would  tell  Dad  time  after  time  that  he  couldn't  make  any  money  with  the  coal 
business  in  the  meantime  when  Dad  would  make  enough  money  in  the  wintertime  on  the  coal 
business  he  actually  made  several  loans  to  Grandpa  so  that  Grandpa  could  plant  his  crops  in  the 
spring.  Then  when  Grandpa  paid  him  back  he  would  use  that  money  to  buy  more  coal  and  to 
maintain  his  trucks  and  keep  them  in  tip  top  running  condition.  Dad  always  wanted  to  keep  his 
trucks  in  great  shape  not  only  his  trucks  but  also  his  combines,  swathers,  and  tractors  and  all  the 
equipment  that  he  had. 
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By  the  time  he  was  finding  alternate  methods  of  getting  coal  to  Sugar  City,  his  trucks 
could  haul  as  much  as  6  or  7  tons  on  a  truck  load.  He  was  selling  so  much  coal  that  he  just 
couldn't  keep  up  with  the  demand.  So  he  contracted  out  with  the  railroad,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  he  hired  them  to  bring  in  coal  on  the  railroad  track.  Now  he  had  to  work 
with  the  Nelson  Ricks  Cremery  because  they  owned  some  tracks  actually  a  railroad  spur  at  the  old 
sugar  factory  building  site  that  had  belonged  to  the  U  and  I  Sugar  Company  and  now  belonged  to 
the  cremery.  He  negotiated  with  the  cremery  to  use  this  spur  so  that  when  the  train  came  through 
Sugar  City  it  could  drop  off  a  whole  train  car  full  of  lump  coal  -  now  instead  of  a  truck  load  of  6 
or  7  tons  he  could  get  a  train  car  load  of  about  50  tons.  The  trouble  with  those  first  train  cars  was 
that  they  were  not  set  up  for  convenience.  They  were  just  like  a  big  truck  bed  and  they  were 
higher  than  the  actual  truck  bed  and  open  at  the  top  so  we  had  to  shovel  the  coal  up  over  the  sides 
and  down  into  the  truck.  Working  shovel  full  by  shovel  full  until  you  reached  the  floor  of  the 
train  car  and  then  you  used  the  fork  and  finally  it  was  lump  by  lump  -  it  was  very  intensive  labor. 
The  box  cars  didn't  have  a  neat  little  trap  door  at  the  bottom  but  had  big  doors  that  would  fall 
down  at  the  sides  (called  a  side  dump)  and  scatter  the  coal  all  around  and  we  were  grateful  when 
they  began  sending  cars  that  were  called  a  "center  dump"  and  they  just  opened  up  a  little  door 
about  two  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long  right  in  the  center  and  underneath  the  box  car  and  so  we 
could  stick  an  auger  under  there  and  just  pipe  it  out  and  that  made  it  much  easier  to  unload  the 
car  and  avoided  all  the  extra  shoveling.  Now  he  normally  didn't  have  enough  orders  at  one  time 
to  sell  the  whole  40  to  50  tons  and  so  he  had  to  empty  the  train  car  into  the  truck  a  load  at  a  time 
and  drive  it  to  his  coal  yard  and  pile  the  coal  right  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  things  that 
happened  with  the  railroad  cars  was  that  they  would  give  him  two  working  days  to  unload  the  box 
car.  This  meant  that  if  they  brought  coal  in  on  a  Tuesday,  for  example,  Wednsday  would  be 
counted  as  the  first  day.  Dad  would  want  to  see  if  we  could  unload  the  coal  right  quick  by 
working  that  evening  and  finishing  the  next  morning  and  call  them  to  come  pick  up  the  car  and  by 
doing  this  we  would  earn  a  free  day.  We  always  tried  to  earn  extra  days  in  case  the  time  came 
that  we  were  unable  to  unload  the  car  right  away.  If  we  took  too  long  to  unload  the  car  they 
would  charge  a  "demurage"  which  was  a  charge  of  an  extra  day.  They  did  not  count  weekends 
and  so  some  of  the  times  if  it  came  in  on  Friday  we  would  unload  on  Saturday  and  then  that 
would  give  us  an  extra  day.  We  never  unloaded  a  train  car  load  on  Sunday  Dad  just  did  not 
believe  in  that.  Anyway,  in  those  days,  the  coal  was  handled  many  times  once  to  get  it  out  of  the 
mine  onto  the  ground,  once  to  get  it  into  the  train  car,  once  to  fill  up  the  truck,  once  to  empty  the 
truck,  once  to  load  up  the  truck  or  pickup  by  hand  and  one  more  time  to  shovel  it  in  to  the 
person's  coal  bin  or  shed  or  out  building  or  sometimes  just  shovel  it  off  on  to  the  ground.  Then 
the  people  would  come  with  a  canvas  or  some  kind  of  material  to  cover  the  coal  and  just  leave  it 
on  the  ground  out  behind  their  house.  But  it  did  make  it  so  that  Dad  could  haul  the  coal  in  larger 
quantities  to  one  person  whereas  before  when  he  brought  a  truck  load  of  6  tons  from  Utah  he 
would  have  to  divide  it  up  between  6  or  8  people  and  now  with  having  a  train  car  where  he  had 
plenty  of  access  to  coal  we  could  haul  6  tons  to  one  person.  Even  at  that  lump  coal  was  very 
difficult  to  haul  because  of  the  number  of  times  it  had  to  be  handled  and  almost  all  of  that  handling 
was  by  hand.  I  used  to  tease  Dad  about  shoveling  coal  his  certain  way  but  the  interesting  thing  is 
when  you  used  that  method  and  you  utilized  your  knees  to  help  lift  the  coal  it  did  save  your  back 
and  once  you  got  used  to  using  his  method  you  could  just  shovel  and  shovel  until  the  job  was 
done  which  could  take  hours  and  often  did 
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As  I  stated  before.  Dad's  first  trucks  were  really  more  like  pickups  and  they  were  rated  as 
half  ton  or  three  quarter  ton  trucks.  That  rating  was  not  an  indication  of  how  much  they  could 
haul.  Eventually  he  worked  up  to  a  one  ton  truck  and  then  a  two  and  a  half  ton  truck  and  the  two 
and  a  half  ton  truck  was  the  size  he  ended  up  utilizing  the  most.  The  trucks  most  people 
remember  him  using  were  the  trucks  with  the  single  axel  in  the  back,  dual  wheels  and  of  course 
the  single  axel  in  front.  The  capacity  of  the  2  and  1/2  ton  truck,  if  the  truck  bed  is  big  enough, 
could  accommodate  as  much  as  8  or  9  or  even  10  tons  of  coal  or  potatoes  etc.  Dad  didn't  want  a 
16  foot  truck  bed  like  some  of  the  other  farmers  had,  he  just  wanted  a  12  foot  long  coal  bed  that 
seemed  just  the  right  size.  He  went  to  Eldred  and  Joe  Nielson,  the  blacksmiths  -  they  had  a 
blacksmith  shop  there  in  Sugar  City,  and  he  asked  them  if  they  would  build  a  truck  bed  that  he 
could  haul  coal  in.  By  the  time  he  asked  them  to  build  this  special  bed  most  of  the  coal  he  was 
hauling  was  slack  coal.  Slack  coal  usually  came  in  sizes  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter.  And,  in 
fact,  the  company  that  made  slack  coal  popular  in  Utah  and  Idaho  was  called  the  Stokermatic 
Company.  When  Dad  started  selling  more  and  more  slack  he  actually  started  selling 
Stokermatics.  He  contracted  with  the  company  to  buy  several  Stokermatic  furnaces  -  they  were 
just  little  furnaces  with  a  coal  bin  on  one  end.  Anyway  he  would  buy  those  furnaces  and  sell  them 
to  people  and  then  furnish  the  coal  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  even  had  a  Stokermatic  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  heater  for  our  little  house  on  the  farm.  The  wonderful  thing  about  the  slack  coal  was 
that  we  could  use  an  auger  to  get  the  coal  out  of  the  train  car  and  in  to  the  truck.  We  could 
unload  a  train  car  of  slack  coal  in  about  a  tenth  of  the  time  that  it  had  taken  us  to  unload  a  train 
car  of  lump  coal.  The  kind  of  mechanized  conveyance  we  used  for  the  slack  coal  was  a  grain 
auger.  Dad  figured  out  a  way  to  adapt  the  use  of  grain  augers  for  working  in  the  coal  by  fitiing 
them  with  wheels  so  that  we  could  move  them  around.  We  could  move  them  in  under  the  coal 
car  and  just  auger  the  coal  right  into  the  truck  bed.  Dad  found  a  company  in  Idaho  Falls  that 
manufactured  a  convenience  called  a  Harsh  Hydrolic  Hoist.  Dad  figured  out  a  way  to  have  this 
hoist  welded  onto  the  truck  and  with  a  flip  of  a  lever  the  truck  bed  would  raise  up  just  like  a  dump 
truck  and  by  opening  a  small  gate  in  the  end  of  the  truck  bed  the  coal  would  slide  out  and  could 
then  be  augered  into  the  customer's  coal  bin  or  shed  or  a  nice  neat  coal  pile.  He  also  had  a  metal 
truck  bed  put  in  instead  of  the  usual  wooden  floor  so  that  when  the  bed  was  raised  the  coal  would 
flow  down  easier.  We  had  several  sizes  of  augers,  the  longest  auger  that  we  used  was  a  41  foot 
auger  but  it  was  heavy  when  augering  the  coal  and  worked  a  hardship  on  the  motors  so  normally 
when  we  worked  in  the  coal  pile  we  used  a  27  foot  auger.  Then  if  a  customer  had  a  coal  bin  that 
needed  extra  height  or  length  we  had  three  21  foot  augers  that  we  would  utilize.  But  the  augers 
that  we  used  the  most  were  12  feet  long.  They  seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  getting  in 
and  around  peoples  homes  and  into  the  places  where  they  kept  the  coal.  We  utilized  the  augers, 
almost  exclusively,  for  unloading  the  slack  coal  because  they  were  so  easy  to  use.  Many  times 
when  people  would  watch  us  loading  and  unloading  coal  would  say:  "you'd  be  much  better  off  if 
you  got  rid  of  those  augers  and  got  a  tractor  with  a  big  scoop  on  it  or  scoop  mobile  or  something 
hke  that  and  you  could  scoop  up  your  coal  much  quicker".  But  we  could  load  a  ton  of  coal  with 
our  "great,  green  coal  auger"  in  about  3  minutes  so  that  we  could  put  7  tons  on  the  truck  in  just 
about  21  minutes.  Another  advatage  of  the  auger  was  that  augers  were  cheap,  you  could  buy 
them  very  inexpensively  compared  to  buying  a  big  tractor  or  scoop  mobile  and  when  we  got 
electric  motors  on  the  augers  unlike  the  cranky  difficulties  you'd  have  with  diesel  powered 
machinery  that  didn't  want  to  start  in  the  cold  (20,  30  or  40  below  zero)  winter  weather  all  we  had 
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to  do  was  just  plug  in  the  motor  and  "zip"  away.    Before  Dad  rigged  up  these  grain  augers  there 
was  a  mechanism  called  a  "coal  toter".  Normal  Romrel  (who  Dad  hired  to  help  him  now  and 
then)  renamed  it  a  "the  toten  piler".  The  toter  simply  had  a  little  conveyer  beh  on  the  toter  and  it 
would  dump  coal  in  a  hopper,  some  what  like  we  did  with  our  augers,  but  it  was  all  exposed  so 
that  any  small  pieces  of  coal,  any  fine  pieces,  any  dust  or  anything  (eventhough  by  this  time  the 
coal  was  washed)  it  would  spill  all  over  the  ground.  Dad  was  so  fastidious  about  cleaning  up  the 
area  after  he  delivered  a  load  of  coal  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  was  not  fond  of  the 
"toten  piler".  He  always  carried  an  extra  shovel,  besides  his  regular  shovel,  a  long  handled  broom 
and  a  whisk  broom  which  he  used  for  the  small,  tiny  cleanup.  One  incident  happened  early  in  his 
coal  career  with  a  good  customer  he  had  delivered  a  load  of  coal  to  and  was  almost  finished 
cleaning  up  with  just  a  little  dab  of  coal  left  on  the  ground  and  the  owner  said  "oh  don't  worry 
about  that  Gordon  I've  got  to  do  some  other  work  and  I'll  just  shovel  it  up  and  put  it  away".  So 
Dad  took  his  equipment  and  left  and  about  two  days  later  he  was  driving  past  this  man's  house 
and  that  little  pile  of  coal  was  still  there  on  the  ground  where  he  had  left  it  and  Dad  said  "that  will 
never  happen  again".  In  fact,  one  of  Dad's  mottos  was:  I  do  not  want  any  evidence  anywhere 
that  I  was  there  unloading  a  load  of  coal  the  only  evidence  I  want  to  have  inside  or  outside  of  the 
house  is  that  the  coal  is  neatly  piled  in  the  coal  bin  and  there  are  no  traces  anywhere  that  I  was 
there. 

Dad  started  his  coal  business  in  1940  and  was  involved  in  hauling  coal  in  one  way  or 
another  for  nearly  50  years.  As  I've  said  before  he  sold  the  coal  for  about  $5.00  a  ton  as  trnie 
went  on  and  he  had  to  add  the  fi^eight  cost  to  bring  it  in  on  the  railroad  and  the  cost  of  the  coal 
itself  had  gone  up  and  so  he  had  to  sell  the  coal  for  $15.00  to  $16.00  a  ton  and  he  sold  it  at  that 
price  for  nearly  20  years.  By  the  time  he  retired  the  cost  to  the  consumer  for  a  ton  of  slack  coal 
had  risen  to  between  $68.00  and  $70.00  a  ton.    Some  of  the  first  mines  he  got  coal  fi-om  were  the 
Old  King  Coal  mine,  Arronco  Coal  Mine,  Lone  Pine  Coal  Company,  the  Royal  Coal  Company 
and  the  Lion  Coal  Company  and  Sufco  (Southern  Utah  Fuel  Company)  and  the  Carbon  Coal 
mine.  Dad  told  us  that  in  those  years  he  was  allowed  to  go  down  into  some  of  the  coal  mines  and 
they  mined  almost  all  of  the  coal  by  hand.  The  miners  would  go  down  into  the  ground  and  they 
had  huge  hand  drills,  somewhat  like  a  brace  and  bit,  and  when  they  found  a  vein  of  coal  they 
would  drill  a  hole  and  put  dynamite  in  the  holes  and  string  wires  back  up  to  the  top  and  then 
detonate  the  dynamite.  When  the  dust  settled  they  would  go  back  in  with  rakes  and  shovels  and 
forks  and  shovel  the  coal  that  had  broken  loose  into  a  little  green  car  (the  little  green  cars  were 
about  3  to  4  feet  wide  and  3  to  4  feet  long  and  3  to  4  feet  deep)  then  the  miners  would  pull  the 
car  load  of  coal  back  up  to  the  top  and  unload  it  onto  the  coal  pile.  Another  coal  mine  that  Dad 
did  business  with  was  the  Kemmer  coal  mine  in  Wyoming.  Most  of  the  Utah  coal  was  a  hard  coal 
but  the  coal  fi"om  the  Kemmer  mine  was  a  soft  coal.  Some  of  Dad's  customers  really  preferred  the 
Kemmer  coal  because  it  didn't  bum  as  hot  and  it  didn't  form  any  "clinkers"  but  just  had  a  little 
soot  that  had  to  be  taken  out  periodically.  CUnkers  usually  had  to  be  removed  fi"om  the  fiimace 
once  or  twice  a  day.  Clinkers  are  the  little  hard  impurities  that  are  left  after  the  coal  is  burned. 
The  hard  coal  had  a  tendency  to  bum  hot  and  some  customers  felt  it  bumed  too  hot  for  their 
fijmaces.  He  hauled  some  coal  fi^om  a  company  up  by  Driggs  that  had  a  little  mine  called  the 
Blind  Bull  mine.  Dad  also  received  coal  fi"om  a  mine  down  in  southem  Utah  that  was  simply 
owned  by  the  LDS  church.  And  they  just  called  it  Church  Coal.  Most  of  the  church  coal  we 
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hauled  to  churches  or  widows  or  people  who  couldn't  afford  to  buy  coal  themselves  and  the  coal 
was  given  to  them  for  free. 

I  have  calculated  that  Dad  and  his  sons  and  his  hired  help  have  hauled  over  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  worth  of  coal  during  his  lifetime  from  his  little  coal  business.  Dad  has  said 
that  when  he  started  hauling  coal  he  could  only  haul  about  120  tons  a  year  and  by  the  time  he 
retired  he  could  haul  800  tons  a  month. 

One  of  the  things  Dad  did  to  build  up  his  slack  coal  business  was  to  put  in  bids  in  the 
school  districts  and  he  also  hauled  a  lot  of  church  coal.  The  way  the  school  district  bids  worked 
was  that  businesses  would  have  to  furnish  information  on  the  type  of  coal  they  sold  and  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  how  much  rock  it  had  in  it,  how  it  was  rated  as  far  as  BTUs  of  heat  and  the 
business  would  submit  a  "bid"  an  estimate  of  how  much  they  would  charge  the  school  district  to 
fijmish  them  with  coal  for  a  school  year.  Again  Dad  was  going  up  against  several  big  businesses 
in  competition  to  aquire  the  school  job.  For  many  years  he  was  able  to  win  the  bids  and  hauled 
coal  to  the  Madison  school  district,  the  Sugar-Salem  school  district  and  the  St.  Anthony  school 
district  which  is  the  South  Fremont  district  and  Ashton  schools  which  is  the  North  Fremont 
district.  He  did  a  little  bit  of  hauling  to  the  Jefferson  school  district  which  is  in  Rigby  and  some  to 
the  Ririe  school  district  so  he  was  hauling  school  coal  to  a  pretty  large  area  in  any  given  year 
depending  on  who  won  the  "bid".   Sometimes  he  would  haul  to  a  school  district  3  or  4  years  in  a 
row  and  then  someone  would  under  "bid"  him  and  they  would  get  the  business.  The  church  coal 
business  was  a  little  more  constant  and  he  handled  that  for  many  years.  It  was  surprizing  how 
large  many  of  the  coal  bins  in  the  local  churches  were.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  those 
coal  bins  could  hold  their  capacity  was  6  or  8,  sometimes  even  as  much  as  10  truck  loads  of  7  or  7 
and  1/2  tons.  So  there  were  churches  which  could  hold  80  or  90  tons  all  together.  By  this  time 
the  coal  cars  would  bring  us  100  tons  of  coal  at  a  time.  And  Brad  and  I  would  take  one  truck  and 
Dad  would  take  another  and  between  the  three  of  us  working  and  hauling  coal  to  our  customers 
as  well  as  the  churches  and  schools  we  could  haul  as  much  as  800  tons  of  coal  a  month. 

One  story  that  Dad  was  quite  proud  of  eventhough  it  used  to  bother  Mom  just  a  little  bit 
went  like  this.  One  cold  winter  day  Mom  received  a  phone  call  from  a  widow  lady  up  in  St. 
Anthony  and  the  lady  said:  "Could  I  speak  to  the  man  that  keeps  the  widows  warm  in  the  winter 
time?" 

Dad  always  taught  us  that  whenever  people  called  and  needed  coal  no  matter  how 
inconvenient  it  was  for  us  we  would  deliver  the  coal.  One,  in  particular,  was  a  Christmas  eve. 
Not  only  was  it  Christmas  eve  but  it  was  very  cold  about  20  degrees  below  zero.  Dad  received 
the  call  and  he  was  asked  if  he  could  bring  a  load  of  coal  to  a  family,  the  man  said:  "I  just  forgot 
to  call  you,  I  put  my  last  shovel  full  of  coal  in  to  the  hopper  last  night  and  my  coal  is  almost 
completely  gone  and  it  will  run  out  before  the  evening  is  over".  Eventhough  this  man  still  owed 
Dad  money  on  the  last  load  that  Dad  had  delivered  to  him.  Mom  and  Dad  went  out  in  the  cold 
night  loaded  up  the  truck  and  delivered  to  the  family.  Dad  couldn't  bear  to  think  that  the  family 
might  freeze. 
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Another  time,  and  this  happened  more  than  once,  a  concerned  neighbor  would  call  and 
say  you  really  need  to  build  a  big  fence  around  your  coal  yard  because  people  are  stealing  your 
coal  and  when  Dad  would  ask  if  they  knew  who  it  was  they'd  say  they  didn't  know  for  sure  but 
that  the  people  they  saw  looked  like  they  were  coming  up  the  railroad  track  from  a  little  shack 
that  was  a  little  ways  away  and  they  would  steal  little  bags  full  every  now  and  then.  Dad  knew  it 
was  an  Indian  family  that  lived  in  that  shack  and  that  they  had  no  electricity  either.  Dad  replied 
to  the  neighbor  that  if  they  needed  the  coal  so  desperately  that  they  would  steal  it,  he  would  give 
it  to  them  rather  than  see  them  freeze  in  the  cold. 

One  of  the  things  Dad  was  known  for  was  that  he  trusted  people  and  if  they  said  they 
would  pay  him  he  absolutely  took  their  word  for  it.  He  received  a  letter  one  time  from  a  widow 
that  had  very  little  money.  Her  name  was  Effie  Haynes.  She  wrote  him  a  letter  along  with 
sending  him  a  check  for  coal  that  he  had  delivered  at  the  begirming  of  the  winter  and  she  was 
paying  for  it  at  the  end  of  winter  and  in  the  letter  she  wrote  here  is  the  money  I  owe  you,  this  is 
payment  in  frill  for  the  green  work  you  did  (harvesting)  and  also  for  the  coal  that  you  hauled.   She 
said  thank  you  very  much  and  then  she  said  thank  you  for  not  "dunning"  me. 

Another  individual  wrote  Dad  a  letter,  probably  about  10  years  ago,  and  he  sent  it  from 
Mexico  and  in  the  letter  he  said  I  have  owed  you  for  lump  coal  for  nearly  20  years  and  that  load 
of  coal  cost  about  $150.00  and  he  sent  $200.00  and  he  said  I  have  felt  guilty  for  20  years.  Here  is 
the  money  I  owe  you  and  an  additional  $50.00  for  interest  and  I  hope  this  will  settle  things 
between  us. 

Another  thing  that  I  wanted  to  mention  about  Dad's  trust  of  people  that  I  thought  was 
quite  unusual  it  was  not  uncommon  at  all  for  people  to  go  up  to  Dad's  coal  yard  and  do  their  own 
weighing  on  the  scale  and  even  leave  a  check  that  they  taped  or  attached  with  a  little  piece  of 
elastic  to  the  auger.  There  were  times  when  we  would  go  up  there  and  there  would  be  a  note 
attached  that  would  say  here  are  our  weights  and  we  figured  that  the  coal  would  cost  about  this 
much  and  this  is  what  we  paid  last  time.  Dad  would  take  it  home  and  calculate  it  and  if  they  still 
owed  a  little  bit  more  he  would  usually  mark  it  paid  in  full.  Sometimes  they  would  weigh  it  up 
and  load  it  up  and  stop  by  the  house  and  tell  Dad  how  much  they  had  and  he  would  write  it  up 
and  they  would  pay  him  and  go  home. 

There  was  a  man  who  lived  in  Sugar  City  that  always  owed  him  money.  He  would  pay 
him  $20.00  now  and  then  and  then  Dad  was  assigned  as  his  "visiting  teacher"  and  every  time  he 
went  to  his  home  he  would  try  to  give  Dad  a  five  or  ten  dollar  bill.  This  was  a  man  who  owed 
people  all  over  town  and  even  had  been  taken  to  court  over  unpaid  bills  but  Dad  trusted  that  he 
would  pay  him  what  he  could  and  he  did. 

Sometimes  his  competitors  would  want  to  borrow  his  equipment  and  he  usually  loaned  it 
to  them  without  cost. 

We  always  carried  chains  in  the  trucks  when  we  would  drive  around  loaded  with  coal  as  it 
seemed  like  quite  often  in  the  wintertime  we  would  find  someone  that  was  stuck  or  needed  a  tow 
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or  needed  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  barrow  pit.  Dad  always  wanted  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  he 
saw  someone  in  need. 

Some  of  the  times  when  Dad  used  to  haul  people  coal,  he  knew  that  they  couldn't  pay  for 
it  and  there  were  times  when  they  would  ask  him  if  he  would  take  something  they  had  in  trade  for 
payment  for  the  coal.  Many  times  he  traded  for  chickens  or  rabbits  or  ham  or  beef  and  in  fact 
during  the  war  he  traded  for  a  bedroom  set  (a  bed,  a  vanity  with  stool  and  a  chest  of  drawers). 
One  time  a  man  who  was  a  wood  worker  gave  him  a  wooden  napkin  holder  in  trade  and  Dad  was 
always  tickled  to  tell  the  story  of  his  $300.00  napkin  holder.  Many  times  people  would  try  to  pay 
him  a  little  bit  at  a  time  and  it  seemed  like  they  would  get  him  almost  payed  off  and  then 
something  would  happen  and  they  would  need  a  little  bit  more  coal  and  then  they'd  get  a  little 
deeper  in  debt  and  then  they  would  try  to  trade  anything  that  they  thought  they  had  of  value  like 
jewelry  they  thought  Mom  could  wear  or  clothing  and  I  think  Dad  and  Mom  just  took  it  because 
they  knew  that  the  family  could  not  pay. 

One  time  a  Hispanic  family  who  knew  Dad  came  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  bail 
their  son  out  of  jail.  Their  son  had  been  picked  up  on  a  DUI  (drunk)  and  put  in  jail  and  they  did 
not  have  the  money  to  get  him  out.  They  promised  to  pay  him  back  as  soon  as  they  could.  So 
Dad  did  pay  the  bail  knowing  that  he  may  or  may  not  be  repaid. 

Mom  and  Dad  built  up  a  reputation  of  kindness  and  generosity  and  for  some  reason  maybe 
it  was  living  on  the  comer  or  through  the  "grapevine"  the  word  got  around  that  if  you  needed  help 
you  could  count  on  Gordon  and  Ruth  Johnson. 

I've  looked  through  Dad's  records  and  as  far  as  I  can  tell  there  are  more  than  30  people 
and  probably  closer  to  50  people  that  have  owed  Dad  something  on  a  coal  bill.  And  I've  gone 
back  through  his  records  and  as  far  as  I  can  tell  they  still  owe  Dad  money.  But  Dad  couldn't  stand 
to  think  of  families  with  little  children  being  cold  in  the  winter.  Dad  just  liked  people  and  in  his 
mind  he  wasn't  delivering  some  dirty  black  stuff,  he  was  delivering  love. 

Dad  always  taught  us  that  when  you  go  out  to  deliver  the  coal  you  don't  bring  any  back. 
But  one  time  when  we  were  delivering  coal  to  J.  Wendel  Stucki's  house,  I  arrived  with  the  truck 
and  backed  up  the  drive  to  the  garage  door  and  when  I  got  out  of  the  truck  and  tried  the  door  I 
found  that  it  was  locked.   So  I  went  to  the  front  door  and  knocked  and  called  and  tried  the  knob 
and  it  was  locked  too.  I  tried  the  back  door  as  well  and  realized  that  no  one  was  at  home.  The 
fact  that  no  one  was  home  was  usu  sally  not  a  problem  in  delivering  the  coal  as  people  generally 
didn't  lock  their  doors  and  were  expecting  the  delivery  on  the  day  specified.  I  was  in  a  dilemma, 
however,  since  I  couldn't  get  to  the  coal  bin  that  was  in  the  garage  and  I  had  to  deliver  the  coal  - 
that  was  the  rule.  I  walked  around  the  house  trying  to  find  another  way  in  and  saw  that  a 
bathroom  window  was  open  and  there  was  no  screen  on  it.  So  I  simply  crawled  through  the 
window  and  walk  across  the  nice,  clean  carpeted  floor  and  walked  to  the  garage,  opened  the  door 
and  proceeded  to  unload  the  coal.  When  I  finished,  I  swept  up  and  made  sure  everything  was  all 
neat  and  tidy  and  the  coal  was  in  the  bin  just  right  and  then  I  went  home.  The  next  day  Dad 
received  a  rather  unhappy  phone  call  from  Mrs.  Stucki  (who  was  a  rather  fussy  lady)  berating  me 
for  having  broken  into  her  home,  walking  across  her  clean  carpet  just  to  deliver  the  coal. 
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Another  indication  of  Dad's  "neatness"  was  in  the  way  he  felt  about  "his  snow".  The  thing 
was  that  when  it  snowed  on  the  driveway  if  you  drove  a  car  or  truck  over  it  the  snow  became 
compacted  and  it  turned  to  ice  and  was  very  difficult  to  remove.  So  when  it  snowed  Dad  would 
put  saw  horses  on  the  driveways  in  back  and  in  front  of  the  house  to  prevent  anyone  driving  there 
until  he  could  get  the  snow  blower  out  and  clean  it  all  away.  If  the  weather  forecast  predicted 
snow  the  next  morning  our  job  (Brad  and  Grant),  even  if  it  was  after  dark,  was  to  load  the  trucks 
with  the  first  two  coal  orders  of  the  next  day  so  that  we  could  hurry  and  take  them  home  and  park 
them  inside  the  shop  (which  he  normally  called  the  shed)  because  Dad  did  not  want  any  snow  on 
that  load  of  coal.  He  didn't  want  to  put  snow  into  a  persons'  coal  bin.  It  was  an  important  thing 
to  him  because  in  the  early  years  if  he  ran  out  of  coal  and  needed  to  fill  an  order  he  would  have  to 
buy  it  from  a  local  dealer  and  normally  they  would  just  have  it  out  in  the  yard  and  they  would  just 
go  out  there  with  their  scoop  mobile  and  just  scoop  up  coal  and  snow  and  ice  and  everything  else. 
Then  he'd  haul  it  to  his  customers  and  he  didn't  like  it  when  ice  and  water  ran  into  the  coal  bin 
along  with  the  coal.  So  he  was  extra  careftil  with  his  coal  pile  and  if  it  got  covered  with  snow  we 
would  have  to  shovel  it  carefiilly  off  the  top,  throwing  it  down  around  the  edges  and  then  using  a 
snow  blower  blow  away  the  edges  of  snow.  He  was  always  meticulous  about  this  because  if  the 
snow  melted  and  turned  to  ice  it  not  only  weighed  more  but  it  didn't  bum  as  well. 

Another  one  of  Dad's  businesses  that  went  along  with  his  coal  business  somewhat  was  the 
custom  grain  harvesting  that  he  did  and  Brad  and  I  did.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  he  did, 
we  got  to  doing  our  dryfarm  of  160  acres  of  which  we  only  planted  about  half  each  year  and  let 
the  other  half  rest  but  we  did  about  500  acres  on  the  neighboring  fields  around  our  dryfarm.  We 
harvested  the  dryfarm  grain  "on  the  stump"  which  meant  that  the  grain  was  harvested  right  in  the 
field.  Whereas  down  in  the  valley  on  the  irrigated  farms  we  would  take  a  swather  and  lay  the 
grain  down  in  winrows  and  let  the  grain  ripen  more  evenly.  And  that  way  it  wouldn't  be  flattened 
out  by  the  nice  wind  storms  that  we  sometimes  receive  in  Sugar  City  and  some  of  the  ground  is 
gravelly  and  the  grain  doesn't  mature  quite  as  well  as  other  ground  if  you  can  swath  it  and  lay  it 
on  the  ground  it  ripens  more  evenly  and  then  you  can  come  along  with  the  combine  with  a 
"pick-up"  attatchment  and  harvest  the  grain  there.   Sometimes  we  harvested  as  much  as  1400 
acres  in  the  valley.  Much  of  the  coal  business  and  all  of  the  harvesting  was  done  in  the  fall. 
Therefore  we  were  using  the  trucks  for  hauhng  both  the  grain  and  the  coal.  Dad  was  meticulous 
about  not  wanting  any  coal  in  the  grain  or  any  grain  in  the  coal.  And  so  in  between  each  load  we 
had  to  shovel  and  sweep  each  tiny  partical  until  the  truck  bed  was  clean. 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  the  custom  work,  we  would  run  the  swather  24 
hours  a  day    We  would  all  take  shifts.  Dad  and  Brad  and  I  and  even  sometimes  the  farmer  whose 
field  we  were  working  on.  A  2  and  1/2  ton  truck  could  haul  about  250  bushels  of  grain.  The 
bulker  on  our  largest  combine  would  hold  about  75  to  80  bushels. 

As  time  went  on  the  cost  of  having  the  coal  shipped  on  train  cars  became  so  expensive 
that  Dad  decided  to  switch  his  business  to  big  trucks.  The  cab  on  those  big  trucks  was  called  the 
tractor  which  pulled  what  they  called  the  main  trailer  which  puller  a  smaller  trailer  called  a  "pup 
trailer"    These  trucks  could  haul  as  much  as  36  tons  compared  to  his  trucks  that  could  haul  7  to  8 
and  1/2  tons. 
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Anxious  to  escape 


Smiling  on  the  job,  Gordon  Johnson 
of  Sugar  City  and  of  Gordon  Johnson 
Coal  opens  the  door  on  the  tailgate  of 
a  truck  and  watches  the  flow  of  black 
coal    pour   out.    The    black    rocks, 


anxious  to  escape,  push  and  shove 
their  way  onto  a  hopper  and  soon 
disappear  into  the  home  of  Dean 
Perry  of  Rexburg. 
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SEE  GbRDON  JOHNSONTSUGAR 
City,  for  the  best  Utah  coal, 
reasonably  priced.  Deliver  any- 
where in  any  quantity.  We  give 
Gold  Strike  stamps.  Phone  356- 
6324.  n-15-tfc 
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Dad's  coal  business  built  up  and  built  up  until  the  later  1970's  and  then  it  just  seemed  like 
more  and  more  people  were  converting  from  coal  to  electricity  or  gas.  And  then  electric  power 
bacame  so  expensive  that  more  and  more  people  were  converting  to  gas.  Then  when  the  Teton 
Dam  burst  in  June  of  1976  destroying  so  many  homes  it  wiped  out  a  large  portion  of  his  coal 
business.  One  of  the  things  that  he  had  always  wanted  to  do  was  to  keep  his  coal  business  in  the 
family.  But  the  problem  was  it  was  just  diminishing  and  diminishing  in  demand,  fewer  and  fewer 
people  were  burning  coal  and  so  it  became  necessary  to  sell  the  coal  business    Dad  sold  the  coal 
business  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ben  Peterson.  Ben  ownes  the  business  now  and  he  still  has  the 
last  two  coal  trucks  that  Dad  had.  He  has  his  coal  yard  east  of  Wilford.  It  is  interesting  that  Dad 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Wilford  and  now  his  business  is  back  in  Wilford. 

Dad  hauled  his  last  load  of  coal  in  1996,  eventhough  Ben  owned  the  business  by  then,  this 
meant  that  Dad  had  hauled  coal  for  56  years. 
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MID-LIFE 

The  year  is  1957  or  1958  and  Bettie  is  going  off  to  college  in  Logan  and  it  is  our  20th 
Wedding  Anniversary  and  so  we  decided  to  have  our  family  picture  taken,  (see  photo)  Farming 
and  the  coal  business  keep  me  as  busy  as  ever. 

Over  the  years  we'd  done  a  lot  of  remodeling  on  our  little  farm  house.  When  we  first 
moved  in  there  was  no  central  heating  and  no  indoor  plumbing.  There  was  an  outhouse  in  the 
back  yard.  Bettie  tells  me  that  having  an  outhouse  taught  her  to  always  go  to  the  bathroom 
before  going  to  bed  because  you  never  wanted  to  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
trudge  through  the  snow  to  the  outhouse.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  put  in  a  nice  well  system.  We 
converted  a  large  closet  into  a  bathroom  and  fixed  Moma  Ruthie  up  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  the  kitchen  sink.  Before  that  we  all  took  baths  in  a  round  tin  tub  in  the  kitchen.  Ruth 
would  have  to  heat  up  the  water  on  the  wood  stove  in  the  kitchen  and  then  pour  the  hot  water 
into  the  tub  and  we  would  all  take  turns.  Of  course  the  cleanest  person  would  take  the  first  bath 
so  as  not  to  dirty  up  the  water  too  much  for  the  next  person.  I  put  in  a  "Stoker-matic"  in  the 
living  room  and  boy  did  that  help  to  keep  us  warmer  in  the  winter  time.  I  put  in  a  nice  plate-glass 
window  in  the  living  room  and  we  removed  the  old  broken  down  porch  and  built  a  nice  entry-way 
with  a  bench  to  store  rubber  boots.  Eventhough  we'd  done  a  lot  of  remodeling  the  little  house 
was  only  900  square  feet  and  it  seemed  too  small  for  our  growing  family  and  didn't  have  much 
leeway  to  expand.  I  talked  to  Viv  Harris  about  remodeling  the  house  and  he  said  that  it  would 
take  "major  surgery"  to  improve  it.  I  even  considered  moving  the  house  in  to  Sugar  City  but  both 
options  would  be  expensive.  I  got  to  talking  with  Johny  Morgan,  who  was  a  carpenter,  and  he 
was  building  a  home  for  Henry  Trupp,  who  lived  down  the  road  fi^om  us,  and  Johny  said  that  he 
could  build  us  a  brick  home  for  $12,000.00.    So  we  bought  a  comer  lot  in  Sugar  City  fi"om 
Tommy  Myasaki  for  $700.00.  Our  finished  home  cost  $28,000.00,  Johny  had  forgotten  that  the 
Henry  Trupp  home  that  he  built  didn't  have  a  furnace  or  a  garage.  Ruth  and  Johny  drew  up  the 
house  plan  on  a  plain  brown  paper  bag.  Ruth  had  always  been  so  frustrated  at  the  old  home 
because  she  never  had  enough  storage  space.  So  she  and  Johny  planned  built  in  storage  space  in 
every  room.  In  the  downstairs  bedroom  the  built-in  closet  has  8  drawers,  upstairs  the  master 
bedroom  has  7  drawers  in  the  built-in  closet,  in  the  "girl's"  bedroom  there  is  a  built  in  closet  and  a 
vanity  flanked  on  both  sides  with  drawers  for  a  total  of  22  built-in  drawers,  there  are  22  built-in 
drawers  in  the  "girl's"  bathroom,  there  are  8  built-in  drawers  in  the  "boy's"  bathroom,  there  are  19 
built-in  drawers  in  the  island  hallway  and  9  built-in  drawers  in  the  kitchen  cabinets.  All  together 
there  are  97  built-in  drawers  in  the  house.  The  drawers  in  the  "girl's"  bedroom  are  24"  wide  and 
3 1 "  long.  Ruth  wanted  each  drawer  to  have  a  large  capacity  for  storage.   She  also  had  built-in 
shelves  all  over  the  house.  She  had  a  window  placed  over  the  kitchen  sink  so  that  she  could  look 
out  and  see  the  beautiful  "Grand  Tetons"  while  she  did  the  dishes.  I  wanted  to  have  a  full 
basement  and  most  people  in  Sugar  didn't  have  basements  because  of  the  "sub"  water.  We  started 
out  with  a  good  gravel  foundation,  then  a  layer  of  sand,  then  chicken  wire  on  which  the  cement 
was  poured  and  then  a  layer  of  heavy  plastic  on  the  floor  and  up  the  sides  of  the  wall  and  then 
more  cement    We  dug  the  hole  for  the  foundation  on  May  4,  1963. 
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Johny  was  a  meticulous  carpenter  -  all  the  drawers  and  all  the  doors  were  perfectly  fitted. 
Because  of  his  attention  to  detail  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  complete  each  project.  Our  initial 
contract  specified  that  he  would  be  paid  $2.75  an  hour.  After  a  year  it  seemed  evident  that  the 
verbal  contract  of  hourly  pay  was  going  to  run  on  indefinitely  so  I  conferred  with  him  about  this 
and  we  agreed  upon  a  "set"  wage  to  be  paid  upon  the  "completion"  of  the  house.  We  finally 
moved  in  on  October  31,  1964.  All  the  kids  were  put  to  work  painting  and  varnishing  and 
anything  else  they  could  do  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  inside  of  the  house.  The  boys 
helped  Johny  a  lot  with  the  woodworking. 

I  sold  our  old  house  to  Gene  Brower  for  $6,500.00.  He  sold  it  to  Faye's  daughter  (Nancy) 
and  her  husband  Dal  Steel. 

THE  SUGAR  CITY  WEATHER  MAN 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  weather  and  have  kept  track  of  it  in  my  diaries  down 
through  the  years.  Brother  Elmer  Timothy  had  a  Government  Weather  Station  which  kept  the 
information  of  the  temperature  and  precipitation  in  Sugar  City.  Every  Sunday  when  I  saw  him  I 
would  ask  him  what  it  was  for  the  week.  After  years  of  these  queries  he  finally  said:  "you  might 
as  well  have  it".  In  1969  he  brought  it  over  to  me  and  I  kept  a  report  until  June,  1976  when  the 
equipment  was  ruined  by  the  flood.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  records  I  have: 

1.  Hottest  day  on  record  in  Idaho  -  July  28,  1934  -  1 18  degrees  (above  0)  in  Orofino 
(Salmon,  Idaho  area).  I  remember  that  on  January  1st,  1934  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground 
and  I  hauled  straw  from  a  wheat  straw  stack  down  by  Cooney  Bauer's  with  a  team  and  hayrack 
(wagon).  I  even  took  off  my  shirt  it  was  so  warm.  We'd  had  a  real  dry  summer. 

2.  Lowest  temperature  on  record  (Idaho)  -  Jan.  16,  1943  -  60  degrees  (below  0)  at  Island 
Park  Dam. 

3.  All  time  record  low  temperature  for  Idaho  Falls  -  Feb.  1,  1985  -  38  below  and  all  time 
record  low  temperature  for  Pocatello  -  Feb.  1,  1985  -  33  below. 

4.  The  most  snow  fall  in  any  November  (Pocatello)  was  27.5"  -  Nov.  1985. 

5.  Precipitation:  Lowest  in  Sugar  City,  1928  -  6.52",  lowest  in  the  state  (Rupert),  1939  - 
3.45",  highest  in  Sugar  City,  1909  -  19.24",  highest  in  the  state  (Roland  West  Portal),  1933  - 
81.05". 

Eventhough  I  quit  reporting  the  weather  officially,  I  still  keep  a  record  of  the  weather  for 
my  own  enjoyment.  Over  the  years  I  have  kept  a  sort  of  diary  on  my  daily  calendars.  I  can 
browse  back  through  them  and  read  about  special  family  events  and  of  course  what  the  weather 
was  like  on  any  given  day. 

Looking  through  my  "keepsakes"  I  found  the  following  poems  that  my  sweet  wife  had 
tucked  away.  The  following  was  written  about  1962  on  two  little  scraps  of  paper: 
I  gave  my  dad,  a 
writing  pad. 
He  said  it  was  cute, 
and  him  it  did  sute. 
I  also  gave  him  some 
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bedsocks. 

To  see  them  men 

will  come  in  flocks.  (Rozell  to  her  dad) 

The  bedroom  socks 
You  gave  to  me 
Really  makes  me 
so  happy. 

They'll  keep  me  warm 

throughout  the  nite 

Then  in  the  morning 

I'll  feel  just  right.  (Gordon  to  Rozell) 

In  about  1967  as  our  youngest  was  entering  her  teenage  years  I  wrote  this: 

MY  LITTLE  ROZELL 

Tonight  in  dreams  I  wander  back 

Upon  the  stream  of  time 
To  the  date  of  July  the  12th 

A  happy  thought  sublime. 

I  view  the  scene  of  special  birth 

Of  daughter  named  Rozell 
Your  entrance  to  this  lovely  world 

Aimounced  with  lusty  yell. 

As  you  grew  up  and  went  to  school 

You  made  us  swell  with  pride. 
Demonstrating  your  love  for  books 

My  how  the  hours  glide. 

In  English  class  you  were  a  whizz 

As  Mrs.  Lusk  would  say 
You  seem  to  like  to  concentrate 

Most  all  the  livelong  day. 

To  church  you  go  with  energy 

Which  thrills  us  thru  and  thru 
Man,  if  you  were  opposed  to  this 

We  would  be  sad  and  blue. 

You  like  to  learn  about  this  life 

And  why  you're  here  on  earth 


Life  to  you  is  Eternal  Joy 

A  thing  of  greatest  worth. 

And  now  today  your  up  at  camp 

A  yearhng  is  your  brand 
Your  friends  and  teachers  too 

Will  take  you  by  the  hand. 

They'll  train  you  till  you  know  the  ropes 

Of  a  lovely  Mutual  Maid 
I  feel  I  know  your  kind  of  girl 

And  that  you'll  make  the  grade. 

I  treasure  all  your  love  for  me 

Your  special  goodnight  kiss 
And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 

To  dream  and  reminisce 

About  a  girl  almost  grown  up 

Now  that  you  are  a  teen 
At  last  my  eyelids  close  in  sleep 

Upon  this  lovely  scene. 
Love,  Dad 

On  our  35th  Wedding  Anniversary  I  wrote  this  poem  to  my  Sweetheart,  Ruth. 

TO  MY  LOVE 

I  met  this  maid~a  bit  of  Heaven, 
Way  back  in  Nineteen  Thirty  Seven. 
She  was  all  dressed  up  in  firey  red. 
her  lovely  beauty  went  to  my  head. 
You  might  say—and  you'd  be  right. 
It  was  really  love  at  first  sight. 

,  ,       It  was  at  a  dance  that  we  first  met. 
This  lovely  thrill  I'll  ne'er  forget. 
We  wahzed  and  whirled  around  the  floor. 
And  I  came  back  to  ask  for  more. 
My  next  goal  was  to  get  a  date. 
Before  it  surely  would  be  to  late. 

We  began  to  date— quite  a  few. 

The  weeks  went  by— my  how  they  flew. 

The  fall  time  came  and  love  was  high 
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Her  birthday  now  was  drawing  nigh. 
She  had  won  my  heart—this  lovely  miss. 
What  to  do  in  a  case  like  this. 

The  moon  was  high—she  sat  quite  near. 
My  heart  was  pounding  in  my  ear. 
"I  love  you,  as  if  you  didn't  know". 
My  face  turned  red  twas  all  aglow. 
She  held  me  tight— her  eyes  were  wet. 
I  blessed  the  day  that  we  had  met. 

We  were  married  in  the  month  of  June. 
Our  hearts  were  one—they  beat  in  tune. 
We  went  to  work  with  not  much  mon. 
Despite  this  fact  twas  really  fun. 
Pay  was  low  and  the  work  was  hard. 
A  tenth  of  our  income  saved  for  the  Lord. 

Children  were  bom  as  the  years  went  by. 
As  each  left  home  we  heaved  a  sigh. 
Thirty  five  years  of  married  life. 
And  you  are  still  my  lovely  wife. 
You're  as  sweet  as  the  day  we  met. 
Your  love's  a  thrill  I'll  not  forget. 

Daddy 

THE  FLOOD 

On  June  5th,  1976,  the  Teton  Dam  was  nearly  full  for  the  first  time.  At  8:30  on  Saturday 
morning  two  major  leaks  were  reported— one  along  the  right  embankment  about  130  feet  from  the 
top  and  another  larger  leak  on  the  downstream  toe  of  the  dam.  At  10,  one  more  large  leak 
developed  near  the  top.  At  1 1 :52  a  small  group  of  horrified  observers  watched  the  dam  crumble. 
Among  those  watching  were  representatives  of  two  local  radio  stations.  They  were  both  on  the 
air,  reporting  the  break,  and  calling  for  the  people  of  Wilford  and  Sugar  City  to  evacuate 
immediately. 

That  beautiful  June  morning  Mama  and  I  had  gotten  up  early  to  get  ready  to  go  to  Idaho 
Falls  to  go  through  the  temple  with  our  daughter,  Carlene  and  her  husband,  Steve,  and  our  son, 
Grant,  and  his  wife,  Linda.  The  temple  session  started  at  six  o'clock  and  we  didn't  finish  until 
noon.  Mama  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Mall  and  pick  up  a  few  things  before  we  went  home  and 
so  we  said  good-bye  to  the  kids  and  went  to  do  some  shopping.  When  we  parked  in  the  Mall 
parking  lot  a  young  boy  noticed  the  IM  on  our  license  plate  (all  the  counties  in  Idaho  are  posted 
on  the  license  plates  and  IM  stands  for  Madison  county)  and  came  over  and  asked  us  if  we  had 
been  in  the  flood  when  the  Teton  Dam  broke.  We  were  shocked  as  we  hadn't  heard  a  word  about 
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it.  We  quickly  turned  on  the  radio  and  heard  the  horrifying  news  and  realized  that  we  couldn't 
even  go  home.  We  decided  to  go  to  Grant  and  Linda's  home  in  Ammon,  just  outside  of  Idaho 
Falls.  When  we  got  there  they  were  in  shock  too  as  they  listened  to  the  news.  Even  as  we 
watched  the  news  media  covering  the  event,  nothing  could  have  prepared  us  for  the  shock  of 
actually  seeing  the  devastation  of  our  home  and  our  home  town.  We  stayed  with  Grant  and  Linda 
for  awhile  and  drove  to  Sugar  City  as  soon  as  we  were  allowed  to  go  in  and  view  the  damage. 
The  flood  had  washed  a  big  trailer  house  belonging  to  the  Dallings  over  against  our  house,  up 
under  the  roof  of  the  patio  and  it  actually  lifted  the  roof  of  the  house  but  didn't  disturb  the  wall.  I 
thought  that  was  quite  a  thing.  When  the  flood  slammed  against  the  house  with  the  trailer  and 
other  debris  the  force  of  it  broke  the  back  door  and  the  water  gushed  down  into  the  basement. 
(See  photo  of  broken  back  door  with  Carlene,  Linda,  Brian  and  Randy).  So  the  first  rush  was 
into  the  basement  and  by  the  time  that  wall  of  water  ran  on  through  Sugar  City  our  basement  was 
full.  Then  slowly,  it  seemed  to  me,  it  crept  back  up  the  stairs  and  slowly  swirling  it  began  to  fill 
each  room.  Mama  had  her  student's  report  cards  lying  on  the  kitchen  table  and  the  water  was 
rising  so  gently  that  it  just  lifted  the  table  up  and  then  as  the  water  receded  the  table  settled  down 
on  the  floor  without  disturbing  any  of  the  report  cards.  The  water  was  up  to  about  2  or  3  feet  in 
the  main  part  of  the  house.  In  my  bedroom  I  had  a  pair  of  work  shoes  under  the  bed  with  my 
work  socks  tucked  inside.  One  shoe  had  a  hole  in  the  heel  so  it  filled  with  water  but  the  other 
shoe  floated  gently  out  of  the  bedroom,  down  the  hall  and  into  the  kitchen.  We  found  it  in  the 
kitchen  on  top  of  a  huge  pile  of  mud  but  the  work  sock  inside  was  perfectly  dry.  We  lost 
everything  in  the  basement,  all  food  stuffs  for  a  "years  supply",  the  piano,  beds,  everything  that 
Rozell  had  stored  in  her  old  room.  It  was  heart  breaking  to  see  Mama  shoveling  through  the 
"muck"  and  trying  to  keep  up  her  courage.  We  had  worked  so  hard  to  build  this  home  of  ours  - 
but  at  least  we  had  a  home  that  wasn't  washed  away.  Everyone  rallied  to  the  task  of  cleaning  up 
and  many  people  from  all  over  the  United  States  came  to  help.  Ricks  College  Press  published  a 
book  titled  "That  Day  In  May"  and  Mama  was  a  contributor.  This  is  what  she  said:  "  After 
several  days  of  wading  through  oozy  mud  which  often  pulled  my  boots  right  off  and  after 
scooping  mud  off  my  living  room  carpet,  pushing  it  through  the  kitchen  and  letting  it  run  down 
the  steps  outdoors,  I  knew  why  my  neighbor's  floors  were  caving  in.  The  extreme  weight  of  all 
that  mud  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  The  muscles  in  my  back  and  arms  and  legs  ached  as  I 
tugged  at  that  bucket  and  I  wondered  if  this  was  200  or  500  buckets  of  mud  today. 

The  many  drawers  which  had  thrilled  me  so  when  we  built  our  home  were  now  swollen 
and  could  only  be  opened  by  prying,  tugging  and  sometimes  breaking.  Then  all  the  contents 
seemed  to  be  swimming  in  chocolate  pudding.  I  recalled  all  of  those  coats  of  varnish  I  had  put  on 
those  drawers  to  preserve  them  and  make  them  nice.  Had  I  known  what  was  coming,  I  would 
have  drilled  a  little  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  drawer  to  let  the  muddy  water  out. 

I  often  heard  the  thought  expressed  that  those  whose  homes  were  washed  completely 
away  were  the  lucky  ones!  They  didn't  have  all  this  hard  work  to  do,  and  they  did  not  have  the 
frustrations  of  cleaning  it  all  up  and  then  being  told  it  had  to  be  torn  down. 

Then<3ne  day  we  were  out  in  the  country  and  met  two  of  our  friends  whose  home,  garage, 
barn,  hay  stack,  granaries,  cows,  fences,  everything  except  the  foundation  of  the  house  and  one 
tree  had  been  washed  away.  They  each  came  carrying  a  bucket  and  the  wife  said,  "We  thought 
we  would  look  around  and  see  if  we  could  find  anything."  Tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  I  realized 
how  ungrateful  I  had  been  for  the  many  things  we  had  saved  (with  the  help  of  many  kind  people). 
I  vowed  that  I  would  never  again  think  "Those  are  the  lucky  ones."  True,  there  have  been  weeks 


Idaho,  Guam  To 
Benefit  From 
Federal  Funds 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  -  The  Senile 
has  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $334 
million  to  repair  government 
facilities  and  compensate  victims  of 
disasters  in  Idaho  and  Guam. 

The  bill,  which  totals  $865.3  million, 
also  includes  $500  million  to  pay  off  a 
portion  of  th  Postal  Service's  $3  billion 
debt. 

The  bill  appropriates  $200  million  to 
pay  claims  resulting  from  the 
collapse  of  the  Teton  Dam  in  Idaho 
last  June  5.  This  is  the  second  $200 
million  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


Teton  Dam  Data  Softened 
To  Avoid  Ridicule  Threat 


WASHINGTON  (UP!)  —  A 
government  geologist  says  he 
and  his  colleagues  toned  down  a 
report  questioning  the  safety  of 
the  Teton  Dam  lest  they  be 
called  "a  bunch  of  nuts," 

The  explanation  was  given  in 
a  House  subcommittee  under 
oath  by  Steven  S.  Oriel  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  in 
denying  the  memorandum  was 
weakened  under  pressure  from 
the  geologists'  superiors  m  the 
Interior  Department 

"We  wanted  to  appear  like  a 
group  of  scientists  rather  than  a 
bunch  of  nuts."  Oriel  said  in 
testimony  before  a  House 
government  operations  sub- 
committee. 

The  original  draft,  written  in 
January  of  1973,  said  the 
geologists  found  data  that  raised 
"serious  questions  about  the 
fundamental  safety"  of  the  dam. 
The  dam  collapsed  at  the  cost  of 
11  lives  and  more  than  $1  billion 
in  damage. 

The  original  memo,  written  by 
Oriel  m  longhand,  also  said  the 


questions  were  so  serious  the 
geologists  felt  they  should 
"immediately"  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of 
ReclamattCHi. 

However,  the  memo  was  not 
sent  to  the  bureau  until  six 
months  later  —  after  being 
rewritten  to  eliminate  any  hint 
of urgency. 

Hairold  J.  Prostka,  one  of  four 
USGS  geologists  who  signed  the 
memo,  said  he  did  not  feel  the 
changes  made  in  the  final  draft 
were  "all  that  serious." 

"It  was  just  toned  down 
emotionally,"  Prostka  said. 

"The  final  memo  was  much 
more  objective  ...  although  its 
sense  of  urgency  had  been  lost," 
Prostka  said.  "In  retrospect,  I 
suppose  we  would  like  to  have 
seen  that  sense  of  urgency 
kept." 

Earlier  testimony  suggested 
bureaucratic  inertia  played  a 
major  role  hi  continuing  con- 
struction of  the  dam  despite  the 
finding  of  major  flaws  after 
work  began. 


White  House  Gets 
Bill  To  Compensate 
Teton  Dam  Victims 

WASHINGTON  (UPI)  -  Congress 
has  passed  a  bill  to  compensate 
victims  of  the  June  5  collapse  of  the 
Teton  Dam  in  Idaho. 

The  Senate  agreed  Wednesday  to 
House  changes  in  the  Senate's 
original  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 

The  congressional  budget  office 
estimated  5ie  cost  of  compensation 
and  reconstruction  at  $331.5  million, 
some  of  it  already  paid.  Under  the 
bill,  people  wanting  to  file  claims  will 
have  two  years  from  enactment  to 
perfect  their  claims. 

Eleven  persons  were  killed  in  the 
flood  that  followed  the  dam's 
collapse. 
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US6R  Receiving  Teton  Dam  Claims 


N.Y.  Times  News  Service 
WASHINGTON  —  The  federal 
government  is  preparing  to  reim- 
burse flood  victims  for  losses  caused 
when  the  Teton  Dam  collapsed  in 
Idaho  last  month. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  owns  the  dam, 
said  the  bureau  would  begin  receiving 
claims  on  damaged  houses,  crops, 
herds  and  business  this  morning, 
make  its  inspections  and  decisions  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  start 
disbursing  funds  within  a  week. 


The  bureau,  which  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  got  $200 
million  for  damage  claims  when 
President  Ford  signed  a  $9.7  billion 
public  works  bill  Monday.  A  bureau 
spokesman  said  the  President  has 
indicated  he  would  ask  for  additional 
funds  if  they  are  needed  later. 

"The  federal  government  Is 
assuming  the  liability"  for  the 
disaster,  the  bureau  spokesman  said. 
Between  $500  million  and  $1  billion  of 
damage  was  done  when  the  earthen 
dam  broke  on  June  5. 


of  hard  work  and  there  will  be  more,  but  what  a  blessing  to  still  have  our  home  and  be  strong  and 
healthy  enough  to  repair  it. 

In  my  mind  there  were  several  miracles  brought  about  by  the  flood.   Someone  has  stated 
that  considering  the  depth  of  mud  and  water  which  roared  through  our  valley,  the  number  of 
homes  destroyed,  the  short  time  of  warning,  the  number  of  lives  saved  was  the  greatest  miracle 
since  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea! 

One  cold  rainy  day  a  fellow  brought  us  a  pickup  load  of  wood.  He  had  helped  in  a  bucket 
brigade  to  get  the  mud  out  of  our  basement  and  had  helped  carry  our  wet  wood  up  and  outside. 
He  said,  "It  is  from  my  uncle.  He  knew  you  needed  a  fir  in  your  fireplace  today.  He  can't  come 
and  help  because  he  has  a  bad  heart."  But  I  know,  the  truth  is,  he  has  a  good  heart! 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  there  have  been  more  tears  shed  from  gratitude  than  self 
pity." 

There  were  also  many  small  miracles.  The  kindness  and  thoughtfialness  of  famiUes  for 
each  other  and  for  their  neighbors.  The  thousands  of  people  who  came  to  do  whatever  needed  to 
be  done,  dirty,  mucky  work,  which  we  could  not  have  hired  them  to  do  for  any  amount  of  money. 
But  they  gave  their  vacation  time,  their  days  off,  putting  aside  their  own  work  or  pleasures  and 
remembering  the  words  of  Christ,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  do  it  unto  me"! 
Cheerfully  they  came,  housewives,  students,  doctors,  carpenters,  accountants,  lawyers, 
electricians,  farmers,  Mennonites  and  our  wonderful  kids.  Grant  and  Linda  and  all  their  kids  and 
Carlene  and  Steve  and  all  their  kids  came  from  Idaho  Falls  every  weekend  and  as  often  as  they 
could  through  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  drudgery. 

The  Teton  flood  caused  the  death  of  11  people,  inundated  1 5  towns  and  cities,  forced 
35,000  people  to  flee,  left  3,000  people  homeless,  and  caused  a  billion  dollars  in  damage. 

Somehow  we  all  found  the  strength  to  carry  on  and  the  rebuilding  of  Sugar  City,  Idaho 
took  place.  Eventhough  things  are  cleaned  up  now  and  the  landscape  looks  beautiful  there  will 
always  be  a  little  ache  in  the  heart  for  the  monuments  of  the  past.  All  our  family  homes  on 
Pincock  Lane  were  swept  away  in  the  flood.  Mom  and  Dad's  home  that  had  been  my  mother's 
family  home  for  100  years  is  now  gone.  The  old  red  barn  that  I  loved  and  that  my  children  grew 
up  climbing  on  and  in  is  gone.  There  are  two  things  left  standing  from  the  old  homestead  and  that 
is  the  silo  that  was  connected  to  the  barn  and  the  old  cottonwood  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road  that 
stood  in  front  of  the  house. 
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NAUVOO  MISSION 

I  am  thinking  today  about  the  wonderilil  experience  Ruth  and  I  had  of  serving  as 
missionaries  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois  and  as  I  look  through  our  diaries  I  read  this  entry  from  her  diary: 
"Feb.  6,  1988  -  Today  in  the  mail,  Gordon  and  I  each  received  a  letter  from  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
calling  us  to  the  Illinois  Peoria  Mission,  to  serve  at  the  Visitor's  Center  in  Nauvoo." 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Mission  Home  in  Salt  Lake  City  we  were  informed  that  we  were 
assigned  to  the  Brigham  Young  home.  All  the  missionaries  that  were  assigned  to  work  in  the 
Visitor's  Center  in  Nauvoo  were  issued  a  taped  script  to  study  so  that  when  you  arrived  you 
would  be  able  to  take  your  part  as  a  guide  for  the  tourists  who  came  to  Nauvoo  seeking  to  learn 
more  about  the  history  of  the  church.  Ruth  and  I  diligently  began  studying  the  history  of  Brigham 
Young  and  his  home.  However,  when  we  arrived  in  Nauvoo,  President  Cannon  reassigned  us  to 
the  Wilford  Woodruff  home.  I  was  worried  about  having  to  learn  a  new  script  on  such  short 
notice  but  Ruth  reassured  me  that  we  could  do  it  and  we  did. 

Wilford  Woodruffs  red  brick  house,  standing  on  the  comer  of  Durphy  and  Hotchkiss 
Streets  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois  is  built  in  the  "Federalist  Style".  It  is  symmetrical  front  and  back  and 
up  and  down.  The  windows  upstairs  are  directly  above  the  windows  downstairs.  The  ends  of  the 
house,  north  and  south,  have  no  windows  except  one  small  half-circle  window  in  the  attic.  A 
hallway  goes  through  the  house  -  the  front  door  opposite  the  back  door.  The  hallway  directly 
above  the  first  floor  has  a  window  at  each  end.  The  inside  walls  are  brick  and  go  clear  down  to 
the  dirt  floor  in  the  basement.  The  floors  of  the  home  are  all  original.  Some  of  the  windows 
retain  their  original  glass  while  others  have  been  replaced.  The  Woodruff  House  is  the  first 
Mormon  building  in  Nauvoo  to  have  been  given  an  authentic  architectural  restoration.  This  was 
done  during  the  years  1965-1969.  Through  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  archaeological, 
historical,  and  architectural  departments  of  Nauvoo  Restoration,  Inc.  the  house  now  appears  as 
close  to  the  state  in  which  Wilford  Woodruff  left  it  (May  22,  1846)  as  such  disciplined  research 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  from  evidence  so  far  examined. 

Wilford  Woodruff  was  baptized  into  the  church  on  Dec.  31,  1833  at  the  age  of  26  years. 
In  1839  he  was  ordained  as  one  of  its  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  was  selected 
as  president  of  his  Church.  Due  to  his  sincerity  and  persuasive  abilities  he  personally  converted 
and  baptized  more  people  into  the  Mormon  Church  than  any  other  person  in  its  history,  the 
number  being  approximately  two  thousand.  He  was  the  most  persistent  diarist  in  the  Church 
during  his  lifetime  and  made  entries  almost  daily  throughout  more  than  half  a  century  of  his 
personal  activities  and  those  of  his  fellow  religionists. 

He  married  Phoebe  Carter  of  Scarsboro,  Maine  and  she  bore  him  nine  children,  four  of 
whom  resided  in  the  red  brick  house. 

When  Ruth  and  I  arrived  to  begin  our  mission,  Nauvoo  was  experiencing  a  terrible 
drought    Fortunately,  the  Church  had  a  number  of  private  wells  which  they  could  use  to  try  and 
water  the  grounds  around  the  various  historical  sites  to  keep  them  from  drying  up.  Especially 
important  to  keep  alive  were  the  trees.  The  City  forbade  people  to  use  City  water  to  water  their 
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lawns  and  etc.  so  many  lawns  and  flower  beds  were  drying  up.  The  lawns  were  just  as  dry  as  a 
bone  and  looked  like  you  could  never  bring  them  back  to  life  again.  The  pretty  little  house  that 
we  lived  in  on  the  comer  of  Young  and  Partridge  Streets  had  a  lawn  and  flowers  all  around  and  it 
broke  Ruth's  heart  not  to  be  able  to  water  them  regularly.  Sometimes  when  we  would  go  out  of 
town  she  would  carry  a  few  empty  plastic  milk  containers  to  fill  with  water  if  she  could  find  some 
and  then  take  them  back  and  water  the  flowers  or  bushes. 

Our  general  routine  would  be  to  get  up  around  6  o'clock  ,  get  dressed,  have  breakfast  and 
be  at  the  W.W.  home  by  7:30.  When  we  first  began  working  it  became  evident  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  the  air  conditioner.  The  weather  was  so  hot  and  dry  and  the  home  was  so 
big  with  4  rooms  above  and  4  rooms  below  that  the  old  air  conditioner  just  couldn't  do  the  job. 
What  a  relief  it  was  to  escort  visitors  around  the  house  after  the  installation  of  the  new  air 
conditioner.  The  entire  house  was  open  to  the  public,  even  the  room  that  we  used  as  an  office 
and  a  retreat  that  we  could  use  when  we  weren't  busy  being  "tour  guides".  Certain  areas  were 
roped  ofif  so  that  people  knew  where  to  travel  as  we  went  fi"om  room  to  room.  All  the  rooms 
were  furnished  with  items  "of  the  period"  about  70  %  which  left  only  about  30  %  of  the  items  that 
were  originally  from  the  Woodruff  home. 

When  the  outside  of  the  Woodruflf  home  was  completed  only  two  out  of  the  eight  rooms 
on  the  inside  were  finished.  He  moved  his  wife,  Phoebe,  a  son  and  two  daughters  into  the  home 
and  then  departed  on  a  Church  mission  to  the  New  England  States.  It  was  during  this  absence 
from  Nauvoo  that  Joseph  Smith  was  assassinated  by  a  mob  at  the  Carthage  jail.  Upon  his  return 
to  Nauvoo  Wilford  was  assigned  to  preside  over  all  the  Mormon  congregations  in  the  British  Isles 
(August  28,  1844).  He  took  his  wife  and  three  children  to  England  and  left  his  home  with  his 
sister,  Eunice  Woodruff"  Webster,  and  her  husband,  Dwight.  They  agreed  to  pay  their  rent  by 
completing  the  inside  work  on  the  remaining  rooms.  The  Woodruffs  returned  to  Nauvoo  in  April 
13,  1846  nearly  two  months  after  Brigham  Young  and  most  of  the  Mormon  leaders  had 
commenced  their  journey  to  the  far  west.  After  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith, 
mob  violence  became  more  and  more  prevalent  and  finally  the  Mormons  were  driven  out  of 
Nauvoo  to  seek  refuge  in  the  west.  Wilford  decided  to  follow  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  house 
and  lot  for  less  than  half  its  actual  value.  However,  he  did  get  $675.00  and  vsdth  that  money  his 
"fit-out"  consisted  of  six  wagons,  drawn  by  sixteen  yoke  of  cattle;  a  large  family  carriage,  fitted 
with  springs  for  easy  riding  and  drawn  by  a  team  of  mules;  seven  cows,  and  one  saddle  horse. 

As  Ruth  and  I  became  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  taking  visitors  through  the  house  we 
found  it  more  and  more  difficult  in  our  interactions  with  people  to  stick  "doggedly"  to  the  script. 
We  encouraged  people  to  ask  questions  and  were  thrilled  when  we  got  enthusiastic  responses. 
Ruth  was  especially  responsive  to  the  children  and  tried  to  answer  all  their  questions  whether  they 
pertained  to  the  house  or  not.  She  also  Uked  to  dress  in  "period  costume"  and  try  to  create  the 
atmosphere  of  the  "time"  of  Wilford  and  his  family.  She  made  her  own  costumes  and  could  really 
get  people  to  feel  like  they  had  gone  back  in  time.  I  always  liked  to  talk  to  people  and  find  out 
where  they  were  from  and  what  their  interests  were  so  that  I  could  point  out  specific  things  that  I 
thought  would  interest  them  personally.  In  talking  to  people  and  being  fiiendly  with  people  I 
began  to  build  up  a  little  self  confidence  and  soon  it  didn't  bother  me  to  talk  to  even  other 
Ministers  in  other  religions.  Our  Mission  President's  wife.  Sister  Cannon,  was  quite  a  "stickler" 
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for  following  the  script  but  after  going  through  the  WW.  home  with  a  group  of  visitors  and 
watching  us  teach  and  interact  with  them  she  decided  we  could  continue  in  our  own  way. 

One  time  a  Reorganite  Minister  came  through  and  he  was  amazed  that  our  church  could 
do  so  much  and  not  have  "paid  ministers".  He  couldn't  understand  why  the  church  didn't  charge  a 
fee  for  all  it's  tourist  attractions  there  in  Nauvoo.  He  thought  that  the  flimishings  in  the  homes 
shouldn't  be  out  where  people  could  touch  them  as  he  thought  there  would  be  a  lot  of  theft.  He 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  we  had  never  had  any  problem  with  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
Reorganized  church  had  a  little  Visitor's  Center  there  in  Nauvoo  and  all  the  young  ladies  that 
worked  there  earned  a  small  wage.  All  the  homes,  including  the  Joseph  Smith  house,  owned  by 
the  Reorganized  church  in  Nauvoo  charge  a  small  fee  for  a  tour.    When  Joseph  Smith  was  killed 
his  wife  and  some  other  members  of  the  church  accepted  the  principle  of  "lineal  descent"  as 
taught  by  William  Smith,  one  of  Joseph  Smith's  brothers.  The  principle  of  "lineal  descent"  holds 
that  the  oldest  son  should  by  right  of  lineage  succeed  to  the  presidency  of  the  church.  So  a  few 
members  along  with  Joseph  Smith's  widow  and  oldest  son  broke  away  fi-om  the  main  body  of  the 
church  and  became  the  Re-Organized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Many  of  the 
Reorganites  stayed  in  Nauvoo  after  Brigham  Young  left  with  the  majority  of  the  church  members 
to  seek  refiige  and  religious  fi-eedom  out  west.  Many  of  the  homes  owned  by  the  Reoganite 
church  have  stayed  in  the  same  families  for  several  generations  and  still  retain  much  of  their 
original  decor. 

A  Baptist  Minister  and  his  wife  and  eight  children  came  through  one  day.  He  was  such  a 
tall,  handsome  man  and  his  children  were  all  so  handsome  and  polite  and  well  disciplined.  They 
followed  us  through  the  rooms  and  would  hold  up  their  hands  if  they  had  a  question  and  listened 
as  we  told  them  things  and  didn't  run  around  or  try  to  touch  things.  What  a  pleasant  family  they 
were.  They  told  us  that  they  really  enjoyed  the  tour  and  thought  we  were  doing  an  excellent  job. 

Wilford  Woodruff  and  his  family  crossed  the  plains  with  the  first  pioneer  company  and 
entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  alongside  Brigham  Young.  After  serving  as  an  apostle  for  fifty 
years,  he  became  the  fourth  president  of  the  Church  in  1889.  He  faithfully  recorded  his  daily 
experiences  in  his  journal  for  sixty-three  years.  These  journals  are  now  very  valuable  as  they  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  the  history  of  the  church.  He  was  president  of  the  church  when  the  Sah 
Lake  Temple  was  dedicated.  He  died  September  2,  1898  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  To  the  end  he 
remained:   "Wilford  the  Faithful." 

In  Ruth's  diary  she  copied  this  portion  of  William  Wordsworth's,  "Ode  on  Intimations  of 
Immortality:" 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 

Hath  had  elsewhere  it's  setting 

And  Cometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetftilness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come; 
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From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

Ruth  and  I  had  a  wonderful  experience  on  our  mission  in  Nauvoo.  Before  we  knew  it  our 
six  months  of  service  was  at  a  close.  They  had  a  little  party  for  our  farewell  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
good-by  to  all  our  friends. 


^?roL  U^t   ^e/Osc>/C) 


™ECHURCHoF 

JESUS  CHRIST 
0F|7\TTER-DAY 
SAINTS 


ILLINOIS  PEORIA  MISSION 

4700  N  Slerling  Avenue,  Suite  100 
Peoria.  Illinois  61615 
Phone (309) 685-1116 


August    19,     1988 


President  Kenneth  Howell 
Sugar  City  Idaho  Stake 
Sugar  City,  Idaho   83448 

Dear  President  Howell: 

This  letter  is  to  notify  you  of  the  approaching  release 
of  Elder  Gordon  and  Sister  Ruth  Johnson  from  the  Illinois 
Peoria  Mission  on  September  16,  1988.  Enclosed  is  a 
Certificate  of  Release  to  present  to  Elder  and  Sister 
Johnson  upon  completion  of  your  interview  releasing  them 
as  full-time  missionaries. 

The  Johnsons  have  served  faithfully.  They  have  performed 
the  very  hard  labor  required  at  Nauvoo  in  an  excellent 
manner.  They  have  been  enthusiastic  and  able  in  all 
they've  done.  They  are  great  examples  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  way  of  life.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  referrals 
they've  developed  and  copies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  they 
have  placed  will  result  in  baptisms.  We  would  love  to 
have  more  couples  like  the  Johnsons  in  our  mission. 

Thanks  for  sending  Elder  and  Sister  Johnson  to  us. 


cc:   Bishop  Neil  Southwick 


CERTIFICATE 

.EASE 


g^-O^st^  Oor\ 


Missionarv' 


This  certifies  that  you  are  honorably  released 
from  your  appointment  as  a  missionary  in  this 
mission.  No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  than  to 
labor  faithfully  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
men.  The  gratitude  of  those  who  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  your  voluntary,  generous  labors  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  inspiration  to 
you. 

May  the  joy  that  comes  from  the  conscientious 
performance  of  the  duties  of  this  high  calling  ever 
abide  with  you  and  inspire  you  with  a  constant 
devotion  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


f^oritiP^^  iofv 


""CHURCHoi 

jLSUS  CHRIST 
''^  I7\7Tt:K-DAY 
-  SAINTS 


<  ^f^   *  i-Vlfi 


1^0   I; a:,    or.  ::is   c4tii  ..irtLaay 
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Ti'iere    is   a  man   all   people   know,    in   a    tiny    little    city. 

:!e   is    so   £reat,    the   fact   that   everyone    is   not   li^e    him      is  really 

SQCii   a  pity! 

He  wctas    so   very,    very   hard    to   ^ i^e    us    the    joys    oi    life. 

He   tarives   on  praise,    ^iiie.,s,    admiration   and    love   from   i:s   ana   his   dear  viii'e. 

To    others   ne   mitrht    be    a    .;snal,    common,    one    of    the    crov/d    sort   of  man, 

But    in    tiie    eyes   of   nis   loving^   daughter,    I'll    tell    you    if   I    can. 

Tne    imat;,e    tnat   appears    xo   me    is  v<;onaerrully    spiritual  ni^nt    or   day, 

Givini.^    courage,    a^-surance,    protection   and   help    in   every  v^ay. 

In  m.y   eyes   he   has   the    strength   cf   Samson,    ^yet    the   m.eekness   of    a   lam/o. 

I-Ie    has    the  wisdom,   of   uOlouian   ana.    trie   g^reat    aeterrr.ination    of    a  ram., 

'.Vitii   the   i^reat  features   all   £^ood  men,    put    together   insiae   one, 

"his  good  man  vail  put   before   God   &    life    job   vvell   uonel 

Life  with   such  a  ^reat  man...    one   ma^ht    think   asrd  v.'ork. 

You' a   nave   to    please   iiim  nit^ht  and   day,    and   duties  never   snirk. 

You'd  never   taL:   or    tell   a   Joke,    out  Keep   polite    q_uiet   and    siiy, 

'Tis  not    tuis     v^ay,    he's   a  fun-lovin^^,    happy-go-lucky,    dovjn    to    earth 

kind   of   guy. 

As  reward  for   a  ^enerous   and  kindtask   he   m^ight   do 

Toothing  would   thrill   him.  miore   than   a   hug   and   "'I   Love  You    ." 

iiS   I   vvas   grov;ing  up...    m.any    tim.es,    confused   I    said,    "But   Bad   I 

don't    understand". 

I-Ie '  d    try    to   explain   ana   answer  my   questions    ,    ^ontly   leading  me 

by   trie   nana. 

I^jow   tnat   thin^^s   have   caanged   ...it   probably  ^^oes  more   like, 

"   But   you    don't    understand,    Bad". 

If   I   were    nim   and   had    to  put    up   with  wnat    I    do,    things  would   be    bad. 

1% 


pag-e   io 


Dad^s   c4th    ^.irtriday. 


ii-o    tiiaiiAS  tor   tcLK-in.     teasin^    ana    .jO/ces    so  v.'ell. 

I  may  not   say   it   oiten,    cat   I   really    tiiiru-c  you're   swell  I 

Vaiile   r:.y   taoa^,n.ts  and   feelings   are    all    unfui-led, 

I'll    just    say,    "  You're    the  Greatest   T;ad    in   tlie   '.'.'hole  ■.Vide  World, 


j-Gve  , 


L'our  Daui£ater, 


,ell 
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Happy  75^  Birthday.    Dad 

Our  story  begins  one  January  rnorn 
v/hen  Gordon  Edward  at  last  was  born, 

Grandma  Lou  and  Grandpa  Ed 
were  tickled  pink  from  toe  to  head! 

Their  first  born  child  -  a  baby  boy 
would  fill  their  home  with  love  and  joy. 

Ke  grew  to  be  a  dashing  young  lad 

who  could  handle  a  horse,  or  farm  with  his  dad. 

He  was  a  short-hand  pro  and  could  dance  with  a  flair 
He  could  fox  trot  or  waltz  -  a  real  Fred  A^staire 

After  serving  a  mission  to  the  Central  States 

he  returned  home  to  Sugar  to  line  up  some  dates. 

Off  to  a  dance  he  went  one  night 

to  have  a  nice  time  and  to  his  delight . , . 

A  lady  in  red,   a  stunning  young  thing 

caught  his  eye,  won  his  heart,  wedding  bells  would  soon  ring, 

Over  51  years  have  passed  since  that  time 
Years  filled  with  pain, trials,  and  joy  sublime. 

Six  children  have  come  to  call  him  "Dad" 
Bettie,  Carlene,  Grant,  Brad. . . 

Maria,  Rozell.  .  .we  were  quite  a  test 
but  all  in  all  he  did  the  best! 

Milking  cows  was  a  chore  he  did  with  care 
Even  if  a  tail  swished  manure  in  his  hair. 

The  coal  car  was  a  fun  place  to  play 

V/hile  Dad  loaded  the  truck  for  the  third  time  that  day. 

Riding  in  Dad's  truck  was  really  a  "treat" 

and  stoDDincr  for  root  beer  or  licorice  was  espevriallv  neat. 


I  remember  many  a  school  play, 
mine  was  the  only  dad  who  could  stay 

and  watch  our  show  -  I'd  be  so  glad 

to  look  out  in  the  audience  and  see  my  dad. 

Through  relay  races  on  the  board  on  the  wall 
he  taught  me  the  times  tables  one  and  all. 

He  taught  us  the  value  of  a  job  well  done, 
to  do  our  best  would  make  the  work  fun. 

To  help  someone  in  need  was  never  a  bother 
We  are  all  proud  that  he  is  our  father. 

He  loves  the  Lord  as  we  can  see 
erving  missions  1,   2,  and  3. 


He  teaches  with  love,  not  out  of  fear 

always  cherishing  his  sweetheart,  our  mother  dear, 

His  love  for  eachi  child  in  our  family,   too 
nourished  and  fe*  d  our  souls  as  we  grew 

and  reached  new  heights  with  eager  trust 
knowing  our  Dad  believed  in  us. 

So  on  this  special  75  ^    Birthday 

We  love  you  more  than  words  can  say. 


X^Ko 
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GOLDEN  YEARS 

The  church  has  been  my  great  support  and  I  have  enjoyed  missionary  work  and  working  in 
the  various  organizations,  teaching  Sunday  School,  Gospel  Doctrine  classes,  being  President  of 
the  Sugar  Ward  Mutual  Improvement  Association  (MIA),  a  President  in  the  70's  Quorum  and 
Group  Leader  of  the  High  Priests.  In  1959  another  great  thrill  was  to  be  a  Counselor  to  Marion 
G.  Forsyth  in  the  Bishopric  of  the  Sugar  Ward.  It  was  while  serving  in  the  Bishopric  that  our  two 
sons  served  missions  for  the  Church  -  Bradley  to  Sweden  (1961-63),  Grant  to  England  (1963-65). 
After  being  released  as  a  Counselor  to  Bishop  Forsyth  in  1965  I  became  a  member  of  the  North 
Rexburg  Stake  High  Council. 

My  sweetheart  and  I  have  been  blessed  with  six  healthy  children  who  have  all  married  and 
have  families  of  their  own  and  have  blessed  us  with  35  grandchildren. 

Since  Ruth  and  I  celebrated  our  50th  Wedding  Anniversary  while  on  our  mission,  our 
children  wanted  to  host  an  Open  House  in  our  honor  as  soon  as  we  returned.  What  a  wonderful 
time  we  had.  It  was  held  on  July  21,  1989  in  the  Sugar  City  LDS  4th  Ward  Church. 
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*27te  Ckiidrtn  of 

Qordon  and  %uxk  Johnson 

invite  you  to  sfiare 

in  ukbrating  the. 

5lst  lA^tdding  Jlnniversary 

of  their -parents. 

7:00  til 9:00  p,m. 

JJufy  21 1989 

at  the  Sugar  4  th  Ward  Church 

(Comer  of  Center  St.  and  Retort  Sive.) 


"Bettie 

(Brad 

Qrant 


Cariene 
9dar[a 
tpzetC 


(Program  at  8:00  p,m. 


9{p  ^ifts  pCease 


-Chronicle,  Thursday,  July  13,  1989— 3A 


Gordon  and  Ruth  Johnson 

Open  house 

planned 

on  anniversary 

The  family  of  Gordon  and  Ruth 
Johnson  of  Sugar  City  have  planned 
an  open  house  for  their  parents  Fri- 
day, July  21. 

The  Johnsons  will  be  celebrating 
their  51st  wedding  anniversary. 

AU  friends  and  family  are  invited 
to  the  event  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Sugar 
City  LDS  4th  Ward  Church.  The 
family  requests  no  gifts. 


Family  quilt 

Ruth  Johnson  of  Sugar  City 
inspects  a  pictorial  quilt 
presented  as  a  gift  to  mark 
Gordon  and  Ruth 
Johnson's  51th  wedding 
anniversary.  Staff  photo  by 
Don  Sparhawk. 

51th  anniversary 
marked  by  making 
of  pictorial  quilt 

A  pictorial  heirloom  quilt 
representing  three  generations  of 
the  Gordon  and  Ruth  Johnson  fami- 
ly has  been  presented  to  the  couple 
by  their  children. 

The  quilt  will  be  on  display  during 
an  open  house  in  honor  of  the  Sugar 
City  couple's  51th  wedding  anniver- 
sary Friday,  July  21,  from  7-9:30 
p.m.  at  the  Sugar  City  LDS  4th 
Ward  Church. 

The  couple  were  married  June  8, 
1938,  in  the  Salt  Lake  LDS  Temple. 

Hosting  the  event  are  their 
children:  Mrs.  Bill  (Bettie)  Streck 
of  Willows,  Calif.,  Bradley  Johnson 
of  Brigham  City,  Utah;  Grant 
Johnson  of  Sugar  City.  Mrs.  Steve 
(Carlene)  Thompson  of  Sugar  City, 
Mrs.  Lynn  (Maria)  McEwan  of 
Lancaster,  Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Steven 
(RozeU)  Chase  of  Walnut.  Calif. 

The  quilt  by  Mrs.  Streck  and  Mrs. 
Chasu* 
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January  ol,  1981 


I  love  Gordon  beoaase; 

1,  He  says  oomplementary  things  about  me  when  we  are  out  in  public, 

ci.   He  likes  to  go  visit  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

'c*    He  is  a  good  mathematician  and  statistician;  therefore  a 
good  provider. 

4,  Pie  is  a  good  singer. 

6.  Ke  is  a  marvelous  dancer. 


6.  He  is  a  scriptorian.  If  I  want  to  know  a  scripture  about  a  subject 
he  c^  help  me  find  it,  and  often  even  q^uote  it. 


7.  \ihen   we  are  traveling,  he  goes  into  the  motel  and  makes 
arrangements  for  a  room. 

8.  He  helps  me  make  beds. 

9.  He  shovels  snow  from  the  driveways. 

10.  He  will  eat  almost  anything  I  fix,  and  expresses  his  appreciation 


11.   He  likes  to  walk  with  me. 
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Grandpa  Gordon  had  his  80th  birthday  January  31, 1995,  but  January  in  Idaho  is 
cold  and  snowy  and  usually  the  roads  are  dangerous,  so  we  ^cided  to  celebrate  in 


.•«: 


I  the  summertimel 


1 


1 


So-  look  at  your  calendar  and  draw  a  ring  around  June  24th  and  try  to  get  the  day 


i 


We  will  have  an   OPEN^QVSE'  at  the  church  in  Sugar  City  from  2  o'clock  to  5 
o'clock  p.m.  for  friends,  neighbors,  and  f datives  to  visit  with  Grandpa. 


At  7  o'clock  p.m.  we  will  have  dinner  fm  the  femily  and  a  pro^^affl.  Anyone  who 
wants  to  sing,  ditoce,  play  aoa  instrument,  tell  a  stoiy  or  just  be  p^  of  an  enthusiastic 
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Gordon  Johnson 

An  open  house  is  planned  to 
celebrate  the  80th  birthday  of 
Wilford  native  Gordon  Johnson. 

The  open  house  will  be  Saturday, 
June  24,  from  2-5  p.m.  at  the  Sugar 
City  LDS  4th  Ward  Church  on  the 
corner  of  Center  Street  and  Park 
Avenue. 

He  was  born  in  Wilford  and  has 
happy  memories  of  his  childhood 
there.  He  graduated  from  Sugar- 
Salem  High  School  in  Sugar  City, 
attended  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg 
and  served  a  mission  for  the  LDS 
Church  in  Missouri. 

He  married  Ruth  Johnson  in  1938 
and  they  have  since  lived  in  Sugar 
City  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
farming,  custom  swathing  and 
combining  grain.  He  also  has  been 
a  coal  dealer  for  more  than  50 
years. 

He  and  his  family  are  looking  for- 
ward to  visiting  with  old  and  new 
friends  at  the  open  house. 

His  children  are  Bettie  Streck  of 
Willows,  Calif.;  Brad  Johnson  of 
Brigham  City,  Utah;  Grant 
Johnson  and  Carlene  Thompson, 
both  of  Sugar  City,  and  Maria 
McEwan  of  Lancaster,  Calif. 
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